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Once again, for Prashantji, 
who has understood the meaning of sadhana: 
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Manushyaanaam sahasreshu 
kashchidyatati siddhaye; 
Yatataamapi siddhaanaam 
kashchinmaam vetti tattvatah. 


Among thousands of human beings, perhaps only one strives for real- 
ization; even among those striving for realization, only one perhaps 
knows me truly. 

Srimad Bhagavad Gita (7.3) 
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Dil zinda-o-bedaar agar ho to ba-tadreej 
Bande ko ata karta hai chashme-nigraan aur 


If the heart be alive and awakened, then a different vision is bestowed 
step-by-step upon the devotee. 


— Muhammad Iqbal 
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Preface 


I have felt greatly privileged to prepare this edition of Swami 
Vivekananda’s works during the sesquicentennial anniversary 
celebrations of his birth.! I undertook such a task not merely as a 
‘modern’ rationalistic or ‘secularised’ intellectual, but as someone 
who sees the deep connection between the rise of Indian modernity 
and the religious reform movements of the nineteenth century. The 
aim of this anthology is to offer an authentic and persuasive contem- 
porary account of Vivekananda’s life and work by balancing these 
two aspects of his life — the religious and the secular, the spiritual 
and the worldly, the deeply faith oriented and the intensely ratio- 
nal. Hence the title, ‘A Contemporary Reader’. This presentation 
of Vivekananda’s lifework is aimed at selecting the most significant 
and representative texts from every major genre and phase of his 
enormously productive, albeit brief, life. 

While Vivekananda is one of modern India’s most anthologised 
figures, his words have been collected over and over again largely by 
the organisations that he himself founded, the Ramakrishna Math 
and Mission. These, under the banner of the Advaita Ashrama, have 
over the years published several editions of the only available and 
exhaustive collection of his writings, the Complete Works of Swami 
Vivekananda. Extending into nine volumes but still not finished, they 
embody the most extensive compilation of Vivekananda’s writings. 

The original manuscripts of Vivekananda are, however, mostly 
unavailable or closed to the public. So the comparison of the pub- 
lished works with their originals or the publication of an indepen- 
dently edited edition of Vivekananda’s works is as yet not possible. 
The monks of the Order no doubt have done their best to preserve, 
collect, and collate all of Swamiji’s writings. This is a Herculean 
effort involving hundreds of men and women, spread across at least 
three continents. And yet, the present edition of the Complete Works, 
for reasons that I shall give, is not without its flaws and problems. 
For instance, the Complete Works does not adequately provide the 
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original circumstances, historical details, and information about 
the source of each of its contents. Except for the speeches at the 
Parliament of Religions, which are clearly identified, the items in the 
collection seem to be all jumbled up in a haphazard and overlap- 
ping manner. The arrangement is neither consistently chronological, 
thematic nor generic. 

Several other, smaller anthologies mostly brought out by the 
Mission are in the nature of compilations for more specific purposes, 
such as ‘Swami Vivekananda’s Message to the Youth’ or ‘Swami 
Vivekananda on Women’, ‘Swami Vivekananda on India’s Problems’, 
and so on. These selections tend to decontextualise Swamiji’s words 
by removing them from the specific historical occasion on which they 
were uttered. They are in the nature of inspirational booklets and 
perhaps effective to that extent, but they do not give us an accurate 
picture of what Vivekananda said to whom, where, why, and how 
what he said may fit into his overall career as a thinker or activist. 

The Complete Works, which are source of all these anthologies, 
including the present text, pose some special challenges. They were 
published over a period of time, first in four volumes; then the fifth 
and sixth were added; the seventh volume appeared after a long 
gap. Then the eighth and, most recently, the ninth volumes were 
published. The Complete Works occupy about 5,000 pages, with 
the arrangement of the contents dictated more by reasons of con- 
venience, availability of material, or the order of the discovery of 
the writings rather than any well-thought out order or plan. There 
seems to be neither a clear written policy nor agenda of publication. 
Their largest portion consists of transcripts of lectures and talks that 
Vivekananda gave. These occupy 2,000 pages or 40 per cent of the 
total contents, spread across several volumes. What he wrote himself 
only takes up some 650 pages or a mere 13 per cent of the space. 
This includes his English and Bengali writings, which are in different 
sections. His letters, again, occurring in several volumes in different 
series, take up around 1,000 pages or 20 per cent of the total. The 
rest of the material, about 1,300 pages or 26 per cent was not even 
written by Vivekananda. It consists of lecture notes and conversa- 
tions (about 20 per cent), newspaper reports and interviews (about 
6 per cent). The different genres that make up the Complete Works, 
thus, include transcripts of his speeches, original writings, transla- 
tions, summaries of talks, letters, poems, conversations, interviews, 
even newspaper reports. 
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We may assume that the transcripts of his talks, which make up 
a good portion of the Complete Works, are reasonably reliable. 
But that too would depend only on the accuracy and efficiency of 
the transcribers. Of these, J. J. Goodwin, an expert stenographer, 
whom Vivekananda himself praised and who was responsible 
for transcribing a number of the lectures, was possibly the best. 
He accompanied Vivekananda to India on the latter’s return. So 
we are fortunate to have accurate accounts of many talks that 
Swami Vivekananda gave on his triumphant return. But before 
Goodwin joined Vivekananda and after he died, there were other, 
less reliable, hands. Vivekananda spoke in so many places, with such 
a punishing schedule, that great variation in the accuracy and quality 
of the transcription would be unavoidable. No wonder there are, on 
occasion, several versions in the Complete Works of the same lecture. 

In the case of the published letters, several omissions are indicated 
by ellipses in the texts. I have learned that many of these were made 
to protect the names or reputations of the people Vivekananda knew 
and interacted with. The letters were critical not only of individuals, 
but of movements and groups like the Theosophists, the Brahmos, 
the Christian Missionaries, or of the British Government. That it 
why it was thought prudent to censor them before publication. Now 
that many of those mentioned are dead and the political situation 
entirely changed, it would be appropriate to restore the omissions. 
The well-intentioned efforts of the editors of these volumes are sug- 
gested by how they sometimes publish a letter with Vivekananda’s 
own injunction not to publish it! In addition, there are always 
issues of standardisation or language, spelling, capitalisation, even 
‘corrections’ of grammar or idiom. Vivekananda’s letters show a 
disregard for capitalisation or even niceties of grammar, which his 
editors may have over-compensated for. For instance, a few years 
back, two unpublished letters of Vivekananda were found in the 
record room of Jhunjhunu, Rajasthan. They were published in full 
in The Times of India of 24 February 1999. Both were written to 
the Maharaja of Khetri, Ajit Singh. In the first, dated 15 February 
1893, Vivekananda calls the Maharaja, your ‘High Up’. The letters 
were written without punctuation and have many other peculiarities. 
When Prabuddha Bharata reprinted the ‘corrected’ versions, they 
changed ‘High Up’ to ‘Highness,’ and also the ending of the second 
letter of 22 May 1893 from ‘yours obediently’ to ‘Yours in the Lord’ 
(Chattopadhyay 1999: 431-33). I do not wish to suggest deliberate 
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censorship or alteration in Vivekananda’s texts, but Iam concerned 
about the fidelity and completeness of some of them. 

The difficulties with the Complete Works are reproduced if not 
exacerbated in the large number of anthologies of Vivekananda’s 
writings. In these, the Swami’s words are wrenched out of their 
specific situations so as to make them eternal pronouncements, 
totally unrelated to space, time, or causality. This is how some of 
these anthologies reduce the complexity or interpretive challenge of 
Vivekananda’s thought. His words and ideas are turned into prophetic 
utterances. For political or polemical reasons, many arguments are 
made on the basis of these secondary or even tertiary selections and 
sources. Claims and counter-claims on behalf of what Vivekananda 
really thought about a particular issue or the other are advanced by 
adducing this quotation or that from some of these anthologies. The 
result is that instead of the ‘real’ person, we have a pre-packaged, 
pre-cooked, even pre-digested Vivekananda, or Vivekananda made 
easy — simplified, at times, even rendered into ‘instant Vivekananda.’ 

Keeping several of these issues in mind, though I have had to rely 
on the Complete Works, I have made every attempt to identify the 
sources of these selections and also to arrange them in a rational, 
mostly chronological order. In addition, certain orthographical varia- 
tions may be found in the use of diacritical marks and stylistic usage. 
The different sections are meant to suggest generic and other divi- 
sions of Vivekananda’s works, but within each section, the contents 
are included, as far as possible, in a sensible order. I have also tried 
to include samples of the various genres that Vivekananda wrote or 
spoke in. So besides speeches and lectures, I have also included let- 
ters, poems, other writings, and even interviews and conversations. 
My purpose was to represent the many facets of Vivekananda’s 
personality and thought as reliably as possible to a contemporary 
reader. In my ‘Introduction’, I have focussed mainly on Vivekananda’s 
contribution to the making of Indian modernity. This area has not 
received sufficient scrutiny but draws our attention when we try to 
situate him in the contemporary context. I have also refrained from 
providing a biographical sketch of the Swami in the ‘Introduction’ 
because such accounts are now readily available. Instead, the detailed 
Chronology offers a fairly clear idea of his travels and activities. 

I have incurred several debts in editing this anthology. The 
foremost of these is to Jawaharlal Nehru University (JNU), where 
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I work and live. My sincere thanks to colleagues and students for 
their support and inspiration, especially to Huzaifa and Suryansu 
who helped in some last minute proof-reading. The UGC Special 
Assistance Programme awarded to the Centre for English Studies 
offered a modest subsidy for which I am grateful. My editors at 
Routledge deserve a special word of thanks for their continuing 
confidence in me and my work. 


Notes 


1. Lalso edited The Penguin Swami Vivekananda Reader (2005), which has 
now been out of print for some time. The present anthology owes much, 
both in its contents and methodology, to that previous effort. Much of 
the Introduction to this volume is, however, entirely different, written 
during the 150th anniversary celebrations of Vivekananda’s birth in 
2013-14, when I attended a number of conferences, and also reworked 
my selections. 

2. See Swami Tyagananda ‘Rediscovering Vivekananda in the East and 
the West’, in Makarand Paranjape and Sukalyan Sengupta, eds, The 
Cyclonic Swami, Vivekananda in the West. New Delhi: Samvad India, 
2005, pp. 29-38. 


Introduction 


oS 
Presenting Swami Vivekananda 


The challenge before any selection of the writings of a famous 
person is how to represent his or her life and work. In Swami 
Vivekananda’s case, the difficulty is compounded by the variety of 
roles he played. Socialist moderniser, progressive reformer, champion 
of women and untouchables, upholder and re-inventor of Sanatana 
Dharma, founder of Indian/Hindu nationalism, saint—prophet, even 
tragic failure — Swami Vivekananda has been considered all these 
and more by his admirers and detractors. But what is the truth about 
Vivekananda? What are the facts? In an incomplete paper on “The 
Fundamentals of Religion’, Vivekananda himself said, ‘grouping facts 
... is impossible without some abstract notion as the background’ 
and that ‘without . .. metaphysical conceptions, no physical fact is 
possible to be understood’ (Complete Works 4: 377-78). 

In other words, how we understand Vivekananda will depend on 
the prior narratives or structures of belief that we already subscribe 
or adhere to. In this respect, we have to remember that the stud- 
ies of the lives and works of saints, sages, mystics, and holy men/ 
women pose special challenges. While devotees focus only on their 
divine attributes, even ignoring everything else, critics and ‘secular’ 
scholars tend to regard, often to censure, only their human qualities. 
Sometimes the two perspectives are so much at variance that it is 
impossible to reconcile them. Luckily, in the case of Vivekananda, 
a very large amount of fairly accurate and reliable data is available; 
the historical and spiritual facts about him are, therefore, not so far 
apart that we have two totally contradictory or incommensurable 
portraits. 

The real difficulty is that modern, secular, scientific, and ration- 
alistic learning refuses to accept anything called the ‘spiritual’ fact. 
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Its terms of reference exclude claims or experiences which allude to 
the spirit. That is because such facts are not accessible to the restricted 
band of consciousness that we consider normal or real. The world of 
spirit points to a region outside the purview of a narrowly defined 
intellect. The sage or the mystic claims to have experiences which are 
supra-normal or supra-sensual. These require different standards of 
understanding and reference. As Vivekananda himself says, ‘Spiritual 
facts are to be gathered mostly from the superconscious state of mind’ 
(Complete Works 5: 293). 

The methodological challenge in approaching the life of a holy 
person is how to retain a rational, even critical bent of mind without 
denying or denouncing claims to higher states of mind or conscious- 
ness. Those scholars who have a regular spiritual practice or who 
belong to cultures where it is considered a common part of life 
may not have great difficulties with a figure like Vivekananda. He 
is modern, approachable, perfectly intelligible, even as he is awe- 
inspiring, larger than life, and mysterious. That is why for a richer 
understanding, there needs to be no fundamental dichotomy or 
dualism between the devotee and the historian, between the admirer 
and the critic, between the spiritual seeker and the ordinary student. 
Even if we agree that these may fall into two groups or categories, 
we should allow for a great deal of overlap or intermingling between 
them. Without that, it would be difficult to do justice to a figure like 
Vivekananda. 


Sf 
The Indian ‘Modern’ 


The main task of this anthology is not only to represent Vivekananda 
as fully as possible in his own words, but also to locate him in 
the trajectory of Indian modernity. But one of the peculiarities of 
Indian modernity is that it is Janus-faced, both chronologically and 
spatially. Because it is constituted by elements drawn from classical 
Indian traditions and from the contemporary West, it looks both 
backwards and forwards at the same time, and also towards the 
East and the West. To complete the metaphor, we might add that it 
looks both inward and outward simultaneously. Indian modernity, 
it is also obvious, did not emerge sui generis but was an outcome of 
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the colonial encounter; it is, thus, two-faced in being colonial(ist) 
and national(ist) at once. Those who are unable to grasp and rec- 
oncile this dual nature of Indian modernity at once fall into one or 
the other extreme of either succumbing to the lure of the West and 
rejecting India totally or rejecting the West in the hope of asserting 
some untainted Indian identity. While it often tends to be schizoid, 
at its best Indian modernity is actually a peculiarly non-dual forma- 
tion which resists two monisms, Indic and Western, respectively, to 
arrive at its own unresolved and ambivalent confluence. 

Without a rediscovery of its ‘glorious’ past, which was one of 
the by-products of colonialism, Indians would not have had the 
self-confidence to stake their claim to modernity. But because they 
were colonised, Indians also never quite overcame their sense of 
inferiority to the West, a trait that still persists to this day, especially 
in the domain of intellectual efforts and knowledge-production. 
Consequently, the finest product of Indian modernity, was the 
nation-state.! Though truncated and partitioned, this entity had 
the best chance of preserving the civilisational heritage of India, of 
staving off foreign invaders, and of allowing the Indian people to 
express their natural energies and talents in a somewhat just social 
order. If the Indian nation is the embodiment of India’s tryst with 
modernity, it also bears all of India’s contradictions when it comes 
to our uneasy relationship with it. Indians are not anti-modern, nor 
are they pro-modern; they are uneasily, unusually, and alternatively 
modern. Our modernity is a species of alter- or non-modernity; that 
is why, even as we keep speaking of Indian modernity, we must bear 
in mind its radical alterity. Here, our focus will be on how Swami 
Vivekananda contributes to its fashioning. 


Co) 
The Phenomenon of Sri Ramakrishna 


Like European modernity, Indian modernity was also riddled with 
contradictions and paradoxes. Hinduism, not yet quite an ‘ism’ nor 
fully reformed to survive in a new age, itself was under siege. Faced 
with the criticism of Christian missionaries on the one hand, and 
the dismissive contempt of the post-Macaulay secular ‘English edu- 
cation’ on the other, it was hard-put to justify its existence. Some, 
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such as Michael Madhusudan Dutt, arguably the first modern poet 
of India, even compared the Hindu to a rotten tree trunk, fit only to 
be cut down. Middle-class Hindus were faced with two conversions: 
a religious conversion — as several leading Bengalis of the period, 
including Madhusudan, resorted to — or a more widespread and 
irreversible secular conversion to modernity, which most others com- 
mitted themselves to. Yet, neither was without its attendant risks or 
discontents. Converted Indians somehow felt inferior, as if they were 
hollow or mimic men. What was the way out? A reformed, congrega- 
tional, monotheistic version of Hinduism as the Brahmos practiced? 
Atheism? Or, of course, resistant, even chauvinistic revivalism? 

Such a narrative sets the stage for the messianic appearance of 
Sri Ramakrishna (1836-1888). As Amiya P. Sen puts it, to his fol- 
lowers and believers, 


Ramakrishna signalled the humbling of the West and all that was 
Western: ‘This great intellect never learnt even to write his own name 
but the most brilliant graduates of our university found in him an 
intellectual giant’, observed Vivekananda (Complete Works 3: 268). 
A friend of Vivekananda, Nagendranath Gupta (1861-1940), argued 
that it was not at all fortuitous that the saint should prefer to have as 
his disciples ‘English educated men of good families’ and not passing 
sadhus or saints with whom he otherwise freely associated (2006: 168). 


One might even argue that Sri Ramakrishna offered an alternative 
to the bhadraloks who were suffocating under the disenchantment 
imposed by colonial reason and modernity. To them, Sri Ramakrishna 
became an escape, a refuge. This, at any rate, is how Samir Dayal 
sees him: 


In the late 1870s and the early 1880s, colonial Bengal was on the cusp 
of great social change. Western education and its rationalist values 
and print culture had permeated every level of colonial middle-class 
life... . But not everyone welcomed change . . . and for some groups 
the period was the sad twilight of a familiar old order. If there was a 
rising middle-class elite, there was also a disappointed middle-class 
minority, caught somewhere between the Indian elite groups and the 
true subalterns. It was from within this disappointed middle class 
that Ramakrishna Paramahansa (1836-88), a religious ecstatic and 
would-be social reformer, emerged to offer an unlikely but compel- 
ling alternative for subaltern self-assertion, and a modest form of 
resistance (2001: 75). 
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Ramakrishna, in other words, inaugurated a unique performa- 
tive which though ‘couched . . . quite self-consciously in a symbolic 
frame sanctioned within the community’ nevertheless offered an 
alternative to the dominant ‘discourse of modernity, with all its 
appurtenances of progress, education, science, emancipation, and 
epistemology’ (Dayal 2001: 75). But, according to Dayal, that 
very modernity to which Ramakrishna offered a countervailing 
pull, was ‘fast also becoming the rallying cry of the rising cadre 
who were prominent in the Freedom Movement . . . and who 
would ultimately replace the British by inheriting the reins of the 
hegemonic public discourse, as Indian society made the transi- 
tion to Independence’ (Ibid). Therefore, Ramakrishna’s ‘teachings 
and resistant performative’, to Dayal, ‘comprise’ not so much ‘a 
fully developed blueprint for a alternative modernity ... but... 
a minor, oppositional discursive space, between the discourse of 
tradition and the universalising discourse of modernity’ (ibid.). 

Dayal’s formulations are more persuasive than the characterisation 
of Ramakrishna by some of his critics as ‘a captive of a middle-class 
discourse in colonial Calcutta’ (Sen 2006: 166). Tracing this line of 
thought from Walter G. Neevel Jr., Sen critiques how it develops in 
Partha Chatterjee and Sumit Sarkar. For Chatterjee, Mahendranath 
Gupta’s Sri Sri Ramakrishna Kathamrita reveals more about its 
author and the urban middle class that he represents than it does 
its subject, Sri Ramakrishna (ibid.). Ramakrishna, in other words, 
is an invention; like any fictional character in the newly emergent 
and increasingly popular genre of the novel, he is a creation of his 
author’s imaginative depiction and deliberate narrative strategies. 
Similarly, Sumit Sarkar observes, 


If Ramakrishna attracted bhadralok through his ‘Otherness’ this was 
to a considerable extent an Other constructed by the bhadralok them- 
selves. There is no direct written testimony left by the saint: we know 
about him only from bhadralok disciples and admirers, and the texts 
they composed simultaneously illuminate and transform (1992: 1544). 


And: 


Ramakrishna, then, was an appropriated, partially bhadralok-con- 
structed, Other with whom an urban group plagued with a sense of 
alienation from roots could relate without undue discomfort (ibid). 
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For Sarkar, Ramakrishna could be appropriated so easily precisely 
because he posed no significant threat to the established order: 


Despite the apparent vehemence of his rejection of book-learning and 
activism, acceptance of Ramakrishna, we shall see, did not usually 
involve any sharp or total break with normal forms of bhadralok life 
and activity. These could still be carried on, but in a new way, enriched 
by a spirituality and inner life suited to the times, which helped to 
mitigate a deepening sense of anomie (ibid.). 


In fact, his appeal lay in affording the bhadraloks a way of reaching 
back to their own rural and rustic past: ‘for through Ramakrishna 
the city bhadralok[s] could imagine themselves to be reaching back 
to lost traditional moorings, in the countryside, in simple faith 
conveyed through rustic language’ (ibid). Ultimately, Sarkar is 
somewhat dismissive, if not condescending, about the phenomenon 
called Ramakrishna, who he claims stood for a non-threatening 
devotionalism: 


Quietistic, inward-turning bhakti, tolerant and non-proselytising, 
had thus been transformed, with conflicts but no major rupture, into 
a crystallised and assertive Hindu identity with activist programmes. 
But insurmountable contradictions — fundamentally, perhaps, the 
limits set to bhadralok idealism by hierarchies of caste, gender and 
class within a colonial situation — blocked the realisation of such 
programme (1992: 1562). 


Sarkar, like Chatterjee, does not consider religious or mystical 
phenomena as valid in themselves; they must and can only be 
reduced and understood in material, social or historical terms. 
In such analysis, no autonomy is granted to the subjective, inner 
realities, even to the experience of Samadhi or superconsciousness 
that Ramakrishna repeatedly and visibly demonstrated. Nor is any 
credence to be adduced to the recorded affect of his trances on his 
companions, disciples, or followers. Spiritual matters, then, must be 
understood in terms of their material causes or effects. In response 
to such claims, Sen says: 


It appears absurdly reductionist to suggest that this class, bereft of 
much hope in a grossly unequal world, was primarily attracted to 
Ramakrishna’s recurring references to the ‘illusory’ nature of this 
world and worldly relations (2006: 167). 
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Similarly, Peter Heehs, in Indian Religions: A Historical Reader of 
Spiritual Expression and Experience, says: 


Writing as social historians of nineteenth-century Bengal, Sarkar 
and Chatterjee are not obliged to study the experiential sources of 
Ramakrishna’s teachings . . . by granting no autonomy to his inner 
life, they miss out on what might have been the most important factor 
in his appeal to his countrymen (2002: 27). 


On the contrary, Debiprasad Bhattacharya, in ‘The Relevance of 
Sri Ramakrishna for Modern Man’, goes to the other extreme in 
maintaining that Ramakrishna’s teachings went against all that the 
dominant culture valued. In asserting that ‘nothing is of the slight- 
est consequence except for the Divine, and man’s relation with the 
Divine’, Sri Ramakrishna ‘can have no conceivable relevance for 
the modern age’ (1988: 237). In preaching ‘pure spirituality’ (ibid.: 
238), Sri Ramakrishna is a ‘profoundly disturbing phenomenon’ 
(ibid.: 240) because the goes against he zeitgeist of his age. He is 
‘supremely relevant’ only because he is ‘radically different’ (ibid.). 
Though we cannot be like him, even imitating or following him a 
bit is wonderful because ‘even a little dharma saves one from great 
catastrophe’ (ibid.: 245-46). What makes Ramakrishna exemplary 
and, therefore, counter-modern is that there is not the ‘slightest 
discrepancy between speech and act, theory and practice’ in his life 
(ibid.: 243). Between easy appropriation and radical unassimilability 
is the more complex paradox of Ramakrishna, deliberately reach- 
ing out to the modern sector, as if knowing full well that that is the 
real target of his mission, even as he continuously displays a healthy 
disregard for its materialism, secularism, and worldliness. 

Whether Ramakrishna was radically different or easy to assimi- 
late, the relationship between him and the Calcutta bhadraloks 
was complex, dynamic and almost dialectical. If it was a relation- 
ship of attraction and repulsion between an incipient modernity 
and creatively reinventing tradition, then the official accounts in 
the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda tradition certainly reinforce such 
a stereotype. The key to the understanding of this conundrum is 
the relationship between Ramakrishna and his foremost disciple, 
Vivekananda. Much has been written on this relationship, but I shall 
focus only on one central aspect, which to regard it as a paradigmatic 
encounter of modernity with tradition.” 
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Narendranath’s ‘Conversion 


Vivekananda’s first meeting with Ramakrishna was hugely signifi- 
cant.’ Here is Ramakrishna himself, as quoted by Gupta, on his initial 
meeting with Vivekananda at Dakshineshwar: 


When I met Narendra for the first time, I noticed that he did not 
have body consciousness. I just touched his chest with my hand and 
he lost all external consciousness. When he returned to his normal 
state, he exclaimed, ‘I say, what did you do to me? I have my father 
and mother!’ (Gupta, ‘Sri Ramakrishna’). 


Gupta, the narrator, reports Ramakrishna’s own description of his 
meeting with Vivekananda. But in his Introduction, Gupta frames the 
encounter in terms of a classic face-off between mundane if modern 
rationality and superiorly-endowed spiritual power: 


As he read in college the rationalistic Western philosophers of the 
nineteenth century, his boyhood faith in God and religion was 
unsettled. He would not accept religion on mere faith; he wanted 
demonstration of God. But very soon his passionate nature discovered 
that mere Universal Reason was cold and bloodless. His emotional 
nature, dissatisfied with a mere abstraction, required a concrete sup- 
port to help him in the hours of temptation. He wanted an external 
power, a guru, who by embodying perfection in the flesh would still 
the commotion of his soul. Attracted by the magnetic personality of 
Keshab, he joined the Brahmo Samaj and became a singer in its choir. 
But in the Samaj he did not find the guru who could say that he had 
seen God (Gupta 2001). 


Gupta is already skewing his narrative away from ‘cold and bloodless’ 
reason and ‘mere abstraction’ towards something greater and more 
ambitions. The crisis of colonial reason, the somewhat paler and 
watered-down version of the Universal Reason of the Enlightenment, 
is evident here in its full-blown form, with Sri Ramakrishna shown 
as the classic mind-bender that a fully awakened guru was supposed 
to be. 

Again, in his second visit, Gupta records how suddenly, at the 
touch of the Master, Narendra felt overwhelmed and saw the walls 
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of the room and everything around him whirling and vanishing. 
‘What are you doing to me?’ he cried in terror. ‘I have my father 
and mother at home.’ He saw his own ego and the whole universe 
almost swallowed in a nameless void (ibid.) Interestingly, Narendra, 
who has a strong will, considers natural causes for his altered state 
of mind, including hypnotism, but not satisfied, returns home ‘more 
confused than ever, resolved to be henceforth on his guard before 
this strange man’ (ibid.). 

The stage is now set for Narendra’s conversion by which the 
supremacy of the mystical, even occult, supra-rationality of Sri 
Ramakrishna is established over conventional reason. During the 
third visit, Narendra entirely loses consciousness: 


While he was still in that state, Sri Ramakrishna questioned him 
concerning his spiritual antecedents and whereabouts, his mission in 
this world, and the duration of his mortal life. The answers confirmed 
what the Master himself had known and inferred. Among other things, 
he came to know that Narendra was a sage who had already attained 
perfection, and that the day he learnt his real nature he would give 
up his body in yoga, by an act of will (ibid.). 


By now we have left the terrain of modern reason entirely, enter- 
ing the mysteries of spiritual realities quite beyond our mundane, 
historical verities. 

Ramakrishna’s slipping out of historical time into mythic time is 
seamless. But even if there is no division or break for him, for the 
modern bhadraloks, such a flip is only possible through a process of 
validation through eye-witness accounts and verifiable experience. 
The pre-modern, non-historical, mytho-poetic world into which 
Ramakrishna draws Vivekananda is thus ratified empirically, by 
modern, contemporary and rational means. It is in this emphasis 
on actual experience that scholars like Jeffrey D. Long locate the 
modernity of the Ramakrishna—Vivekananda neo-Vedanta. Long 
argues that the official doctrine of the Ramakrishna Mission is not 
Vedanta, but neo- or Ramakrishna-Vedanta, which is different from 
Sankara’s and other traditional ideas of Vedanta. The difference 
is that in Ramakrishna-Vedanta, anubhava or direct experience is 
given the highest validity, higher even than the Vedas. According 
to Long, this is in keeping with modernity which places the highest 
value on ‘direct experience — and reasoning based on that experi- 
ence — over the authority of a text, institution, teacher, or oral 
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tradition’ (2007: 18). Scholars like Long are wrong in thinking that 
traditional Vedanta set little store by direct experience. It always 
valued direct experience, but in scholastic traditions, this primacy 
was often overshadowed by intricate debates over doctrinal nicities 
and speculative hair-splitting. Yet, at least throughout the classi- 
cal period, spiritual experience was not considered unavailable or 
unamenable to rationalistic expression or articulation. It was largely 
in the medieval period that an ecstatic celebration of spiritual union 
was taken out of the pale of dry reason and mental gymnastics. 
This period also coincided with the decline of classical scholarship 
and its supporting institutions, largely as a consequence of the 
destruction of Hindu kingdoms and their system of patronage to 
Sanskritic knowledge. Bhakti was a way of by-passing the inferiority 
of the unlettered by attaining to a direct, higher spiritual realisation 
through fervent longing and loving surrender rather than painstaking 
scholarship. Sri Ramakrishna, the unlettered savant as he was made 
out to be, was himself a representative of this tradition, perhaps it’s 
final flower. On the other hand, modern Vedanta, as championed 
by Swami Vivekananda, after a long gap, once again made spiritual 
practice and experience amenable to rational analysis and expression. 
After centuries of the dominance of Bhakti, characterised by emo- 
tional surrender and pseudo-feminine anti-intellectualism, modern 
Hinduism tried to reintroduce a robust rationality into the spiritual 
quest without denying the latter altogether as had happened in the 
West. No wonder Swami Nikhilananda, Vivekananda’s biographer, 
is quick to point out that 


the Master never once asked Naren to abandon reason. He met the 
challenge of Naren’s intellect with his superior understanding, acquired 
through firsthand knowledge of the essence of things. When Naren’s 
reasoning failed to solve the ultimate mystery, the teacher gave him 
the necessary insight. 


In Nikhilananda’s (2003) version of Narendra’s second visit to Sri 
Ramakrishna, the power of the latter’s ‘magic’ over the former’s 
rationality is even more pronounced: 


After a minute or two Sri Ramakrishna drew near him in an ecstatic 
mood, muttered some words, fixed his eyes on him, and placed 
his right foot on Naren’s body. At this touch Naren saw, with eyes 
open, the walls, the room, the temple garden — nay, the whole 
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world — vanishing, and even himself disappearing into a void. He felt 
sure that he was facing death. He cried in consternation: ‘What are 
you doing to me? I have my parents, brothers, and sisters at home.’ 


Nikhilananda very consciously develops this conflict between 
rationality and spiritual realisation, modernity and enlightened 
tradition: 


Sri Ramakrishna was ignorant of the modern way of thinking. But 
Narendra was the symbol of the modern spirit. Inquisitive, alert, 
and intellectually honest, he possessed an open mind and demanded 
rational proof before accepting any conclusion as valid. As a loyal 
member of the Brahmo Samaj he was critical of image worship and 
the rituals of the Hindu religion. He did not feel the need of a guru, 
a human intermediary between God and man. He was even sceptical 
about the existence of such a person, who was said to be free from 
human limitations and to whom an aspirant was expected to surren- 
der himself completely and offer worship as to God. Ramakrishna’s 
visions of gods and goddesses he openly ridiculed, and called them 
hallucinations . .. One day he was making fun of Sri Ramakrishna’s 
non-dualism before a friend and said, ‘What can be more absurd than 
to say that this jug is God, this cup is God, and that we too are God?’ 
Both roared with laughter. 

Just then the Master appeared. Coming to learn the cause of their 
fun, he gently touched Naren and plunged into deep samadhi. The 
touch produced a magic effect, and Narendra entered a new realm of 
consciousness. He saw the whole universe permeated by the Divine 
Spirit and returned home in a daze. While eating his meal, he felt 
the presence of Brahman in everything — in the food, and in himself 
too. While walking in the street, he saw the carriages, the horses, the 
crowd, and himself as if made of the same substance. After a few 
days the intensity of the vision lessened to some extent, but still he 
could see the world only as a dream. While strolling in a public park 
of Calcutta, he struck his head against the iron railing, several times, 
to see if they were real or a mere illusion of the mind. Thus he got a 
glimpse of non-dualism, the fullest realisation of which was to come 
only later, at the Cossipore garden (ibid.). 


Not accidentally, this account of the taming of Vivekananda occurs 
in a chapter called ‘Training of the Disciple’. Vivekananda’s training is 
not complete till he recognises a source of knowledge superior to sense 
perception and rational deduction. These two sources of knowledge 
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recognised by modern science are shown to be subordinate to a mysti- 
cal or non-dual, unmediated apprehension of reality, which can only 
happen in supra-normal if not supernatural states of consciousness.‘ 
While this ‘conversion’ is quite remarkable, it is not entirely without 
basis in tradition. Aptavachana or Sabdapramana, translatable as 
the reliable authority of a spiritual master, was also considered a 
valid epistemological category in traditional Indian logic, along with 
direct sense perception and inference. What distinguishes modern 
thought from tradition is clearly its rejection of authority as a reliable 
source of knowledge. The Ramakrishna—Vivekananda movement, 
once again, rather than breaking with tradition on this score, actu- 
ally insists on continuity by recognising spiritual authority as a valid 
source of knowledge. 

What is happening in such ‘official’ accounts of the Ramakrishna-— 
Vivekananda relationship is not just the reinforcement of the Guru— 
Sisya parampara or the Master—Disciple paradigm. It is nothing less 
that a careful rearrangement of the value-chain of epistemological 
hierarchy with Enlightenment rationality not rejected, but reordered 
as second to gnosis or spiritual insight. It is this reordering or rear- 
rangement of reason that is at the heart of the Indian inflection or 
tweaking of modernity. Such a re-placement of reason, I believe, has 
never seriously been challenged even by the proponents of modernity 
in India; instead, they simply dismiss it or refuse to engage with it. 
On the other hand, it has been continuously reinforced by almost 
every major spiritualist including Sri Aurobindo, Ramana Maharshi, 
J. Krishnamurti, Nisargadatta Maharaj, the Dalai Lama, and so 
on, not to speak of poets like Rabindranath Tagore, scientists like 
Jagadishchandra Bose, and political leaders like Mahatma Gandhi. 
Reason below illumination or realisation is, thus, the hallmark or 
canonical formula of Indian modernity, which makes it quite different 
from its European parent. I do not wish here to set up a dichotomy 
between Western and Indian modernity. On the contrary, Iam deeply 
concerned with their differences, especially with the spaces, however, 
tenuous, that Indian modernity affords. From this point of view, 
Indian modernity too is an invention of a special version of tradition, 
just as European modernity, it is possible to argue, too was. Elements 
from the classical past were combined with other features derived 
from the modern west to shape Indian modernity. In so doing, we 
were distanced not only from our medieval, but also from our imme- 
diately prior Muslim pasts. Interestingly, perhaps, it is upon such a 
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formulation that the hopes and fantasies of India being the jagatguru 
or the teacher of the world rest. After all, if modernity needs to be 
rescued from itself, only something other than reason, even a higher, 
non-divisive, and non-violent version of reason, might do the trick. 

To return, however, to the Kathamrita, that key even foundational 
text on Ramakrishna, we notice that it also suggests how such 
accounts of the conversion of Narendra may be exaggerated. We may 
go so far as to speculate that it is the demands of the Master—Disciple 
narrative, symptomatic of the relationship between Ramakrishna 
and the bhadrasamaj or tradition and modernity, that fed into such 
constructions. Perhaps, even to begin with, Narendra was not such 
a sceptic or hard-core rationalist after all. In a telling passage in the 
Kathamrita, Narendra says: 


I have no need to take to reasoning. Mother! Grant that I may be mad 
in Your love. (To M.) Look, I have read Hamilton. He wrote: A learned 
ignorance is the end of Philosophy and the beginning of Religion. 
Sri Ramakrishna (to M.) — What does it mean, brother? 

Narendra — When one completes the study of Philosophy, one 
becomes a ‘learned fool’. Then he begins to talk on religion. Religion 
starts then (Gupta 2001). 


Here, it would appear that Narendra is already speaking his Master’s 
language; like preaching to the converted, Ramakrishna merely rein- 
forced what was not totally erased from the Indian psyche. Indian 
modernity had not quite given up its ancient spiritual leanings. 
Beneath the varnish, the old orientation continued, merely waiting 
for a quickening agent. 

As if to prove that no matter how modern, the Ramakrishna Math 
and Mission actually subscribes to an ideology that runs counter to 
the basic thrust of Western modernity, we only need to read their 
mission statement, as published on their website. Of the official 
tenets of their faith, point number six bears special examination: 
‘Avatarhood of Sri Ramakrishna’ — 


According to the Hindu religious tradition, God incarnates himself as 
the Avatar in every Age in order to give a new message to humanity 
suited to the needs of each Age. In the Ramakrishna Movement, Sri 
Ramakrishna is adored as the Avatar of the Modern Age. What this 
means is that his life and teachings have opened a new way of salvation 
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for humanity. The uniqueness of Sri Ramakrishna’s Avatarhood is that 
it embodies the spiritual consciousness of earlier Avatars and prophets, 
including those who are outside the Hindu fold, and is in harmony 
with all religious traditions. In all the institutions of the Ramakrishna 
Order, worshipful reverence is shown to all Avatars and the founders 
of all religions. 


‘Avatar of the Modern Age’ would seem like a contradiction in terms, 
modernity, after all, being predicated upon the epistemic destruc- 
tion of every form of authority. The only room for such a figure is 
sociological, as in Weber’s idea of charismatic authority. But here 
too it is the function and the effect of such figures that is examined, 
not their experience or the content of their self-expression. On the 
contrary, such leadership is seen as liable to be cultic and dangerous. 

Sugata Bose and Ayesha Jalal argue that anti-colonial modernity 
was not only: (a) an assertion of a unique and romantic Indian past; 
(b) critique of Western modernity; but (c) consisted of imagina- 
tive borrowings and exchanges with the latter in order to escape 
the oppressive present. The debates were between tradition and 
modernity within India on the one hand, and between European and 
indigenous modernity, on the other (Bose and Jalal 2004: 90-92). 
I believe that Ramakrishna and Vivekananda worked together to 
help forge such an alter- if not anti-colonial modernity. 

In this context A. Raghuramaraju makes an astute observation 
about the difference between them. Pushing Ashis Nandy’s characteri- 
sation of Vivekananda as a ‘more divided man’ (than Ramakrishna) 
‘dealing with more divided men’, he considers him much more 
‘troubled’ than Ramakrishna, precisely because Vivekananda, having 
gone to the West and understood its material superiority, recognised 
not only the magnitude of the challenge for India but also the extent 
to which modern Indians had become ‘divided men’ as a consequence. 
According to Raghuramaraju (2013), this ‘trouble’ is the key to 
understanding Vivekananda’s ‘inconsistencies, confusions, ambigui- 
ties’.> The assertion of Indian spiritual or religious ‘superiority’ was 
one way to shore up the self-esteem of a defeated people, something 
that Ramakrishna in his pre-modern or ‘folk’ self-sufficiency and 
confidence did not need. One might, from a somewhat firmer faith- 
location, even venture that Ramakrishna’s self-confidence, mistakenly 
characterised as natural and ‘innocent’, did not rest on the fragile 
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and easily undermined ignorance of colonialism or modernity but 
on the firmer footing of self-realisation and Samadhi. His avataric 
intervention, choosing of suitable vehicles such as Vivekananda, and 
resolve to ‘save’ India, derived not from naiveté or lack of acquain- 
tance with the engines of colonialism, technology, and modernity, 
but from knowing their destructive power only too well. 


3) 
Vivekananda, Reason, Science 


As an early proponent of modern science in India, Vivekananda’s 
interventions in the creation of Indian modernity are so important 
because, as I shall show, he initially welcomed science as the door not 
only to material power, but also to spiritual knowledge. By the end 
of his short life, however, Vivekananda too, coming up against the 
difficulties in reconciling modern science and Vedanta in one unified 
framework, had to temper his early enthusiasm for the former as 
the final solution to the objections raised against the latter. Thus in 
India too, as in the West, modern science, after having ‘relentlessly 
deconstructed other sources of value-creation,’ had inevitably to 
face the prospect of ‘its own meaning . . . dissipated beyond repair’ 
(Kim 2012).° 

But let us examine his early enthusiasm. In his lecture on 
Reason and Religion (delivered in London on 18 November 1896), 
Vivekananda states, 


The worship of the goddess of Reason during the French Revolution 
was not the first manifestation of that phenomenon in the history of 
humanity, it was a re-enactment of what had happened in ancient 
times, but in modern times it has assumed greater proportions. The 
physical sciences are better equipped now than formerly, and religions 
have become less and less equipped. The foundations have been all 
undermined, and the modern man, whatever he may say in public, 
knows in the privacy of his heart that he can no more ‘believe’. 
Believing certain things because an organized body of priests tells him 
to believe, believing because it is written in certain books, believing 
because his people like him to believe, the modern man knows to be 
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impossible for him. There are, of course, a number of people who 
seem to acquiesce in the so-called popular faith, but we also know 
for certain that they do not think. Their idea of belief may be better 
translated as ‘not-thinking-carelessness’. This fight cannot last much 
longer without breaking to pieces all the buildings of religion. 

The question is: Is there a way out? To put it in a more concrete 
form: Is religion to justify itself by the discoveries of reason, through 
which every other science justifies itself? Are the same methods of 
investigation, which we apply to sciences and knowledge outside, 
to be applied to the science of Religion? In my opinion this must be 
so, and I am also of opinion that the sooner it is done the better. If a 
religion is destroyed by such investigations, it was then all the time 
useless, unworthy superstition; and the sooner it goes the better. Iam 
thoroughly convinced that its destruction would be the best thing that 
could happen. All that is dross will be taken off, no doubt, but the 
essential parts of religion will emerge triumphant out of this investi- 
gation. Not only will it be made scientific — as scientific, at least, as 
any of the conclusions of physics or chemistry — but will have greater 
strength, because physics or chemistry has no internal mandate to 
vouch for its truth, which religion has (Complete Works 1: 366-83). 


From a man of religion, a monk in fact representing a certain order 
and belonging to an ancient tradition, this is a statement of extraor- 
dinary boldness and self-confidence. Vivekananda refuses to justify 
or preserve a religion which is no longer ‘true’, whose beliefs are 
easily disproved by discoveries in sciences, and which maintains its 
hold on its flock only through dogma, superstition or fear. He also 
asserts that the modern reliance on reason is not unprecedented, 
nor is science itself entirely new or modern. He states that in times 
past too the civilisational enterprise was based on rational pursuits 
of verifiable truths. Indeed, that the evidence of such a quest is to 
be found in Indian spiritual traditions themselves. By this method, 
he seeks to forge an alliance between ancient Indian spirituality and 
modern, largely Western science, considering them as natural allies 
rather than antagonists. What this does is to make science and spiri- 
tuality allied instead of adverse quests; the terms of their encounter 
are not framed in the classic Western templates of reason vs faith or 
science vs superstition. 

In both domains argues Vivekananda, the source of knowledge is 
similar. Thus, even the internal mandate posited by Vivekananda is 
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based on the criterion for fullness of a knowledge system that may 
be acceptable to the scientific method. According to Vivekananda: 


Experience is the only source of knowledge. In the world, religion is 
the only science where there is no surety, because it is not taught as a 
science of experience. This should not be. There is always, however, 
a small group of men who teach religion from experience. They are 
called mystics, and these mystics in every religion speak the same 
tongue and teach the same truth. This is the real science of religion. As 
mathematics in every part of the world does not differ, so the mystics 
do not differ. They are all similarly constituted and similarly situated. 
Their experience is the same; and this becomes law. 

In the church, religionists first learn a religion, then begin to prac- 
tice it; they do not take experience as the basis of their belief. But 
the mystic starts out in search of truth, experiences it first, and then 
formulates his creed. The church takes the experience of others; the 
mystic has his own experience. The church goes from the outside in; 
the mystic goes from the inside out. 

Religion deals with the truths of the metaphysical world just as 
chemistry and the other natural sciences deal with the truths of the 
physical world. The book one must read to learn chemistry is the 
book of nature. The book from which to learn religion is your own 
mind and heart. The sage is often ignorant of physical science, because 
he reads the wrong book — the book within; and the scientist is too 
often ignorant of religion, because he too reads the wrong book — 
the book without. 

All science has its particular methods; so has the science of reli- 
gion. It has more methods also, because it has more material to work 
upon. The human mind is not homogeneous like the external world. 
According to the different nature, there must be different methods. 
As some special sense predominates in a person — one person will see 
most, another will hear most — so there is a predominant mental sense; 
and through this gate must each reach his own mind. Yet through all 
minds runs a unity, and there is a science which may be applied to all. 
This science of religion is based on the analysis of the human soul. It 
has no creed (Complete Works 6: 81-82). 


We might see here an attempt by Vivekananda to ‘scienticise’ 
religion. The extent to which religion can be considered another type 
of science is not clear, not can we be certain that this is the best or 
most productive way to understand religion. Indeed, Vivekananda’s 
attempt to explain religion in terms of science is both a strategic 
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defense of religion in a world dominated by science and an attempt 
to focus on the more rational aspects of faith. But if we were to 
go back to Vivekananda’s master, Ramakrishna, then we shall see 
that neither the materialism of modern science nor the supremacy 
of rationality are accorded the highest importance; faith, spiritual 
experience and grace are viewed as equally, if not more, important, 
depending on the temperament of the aspirant and the context of the 
spiritual practice. Even if we do not take Vivekananda’s terminologi- 
cal transposition of religion as a type of science at face value, we will 
have to acknowledge that what Vivekananda does accomplish is to 
anticipate by nearly a hundred years the efforts of other religious 
figures such as the Dalai Lama to open up spiritual phenomena to 
scientific examination, thereby enriching both domains. 

Having explored the question of the relationship between sci- 
ence and spirituality in a broader erspective, let us now examine 
Vivekananda’s views on some specific scientific topics. In this regard, 
some of his cosmological observations are fascinating because 
they were actually in dialogue with scientific thought of his time. 
Vivekananda states, 


the Sanskrit word for creation [srishti], properly translated, should 
be projection and not creation. For the word creation in the English 
language has unhappily got that fearful, that most crude idea of 
something coming out of nothing, creation out of non-entity, non- 
existence becoming existence, which, of course, I would not insult 
you by asking you to believe. Our word, therefore, is projection. 
(Complete Works 3: 116-35) 


But this immediately raises numerous age-old questions, best sum- 
marised in the beautiful hymn of the Nasadiya Sukta from the Rig 
Veda (X.129): ‘Whence is this? When there was neither aught nor 
naught, and darkness was hidden in darkness, who projected the 
universe? How? Who knows the secret?’’ Vivekananda answered 
these questions in detail in a lecture. His central arguments were: 


1. Everything in nature begins with certain fine forms and becomes 
grosser and grosser, and develops, going on that way for a certain 
time and then again goes back to that fine form, and subsides. The 
same is the case with the universe: it has come out of a nebulous 
state and must go back to it. Thus, it is a cyclic process of involu- 
tion and evolution: every evolution is preceded and succeeded by 
an involution. 
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2. For any phenomenon, going back to the cause is termed destruc- 
tion. Therefore, the effect is the same as the cause, not different. 

3. This manifested universe cannot be projected from nothing. 
(Complete Works 2: 203-11) 


The next logical question, also put rhetorically by Vivekananda, is: 
‘The involution of what? What was involved?’ Vivekananda answers 
in one word: God. He relates God to the sum total of the intelligence 
displayed in the universe and states that it must therefore be the 
involved universal intelligence unfolding itself. In his words, ‘It is 
absolutely certain that in the beginning there is that Infinite cosmic 
intelligence. This cosmic intelligence gets involved, and it manifests, 
evolves itself, until it becomes the perfect man, the “Christ-man,” 
the “Buddha-man.” Then it goes back to its own source’ (ibid.). We 
should be careful not to confuse Vivekananda’s definition of ‘univer- 
sal intelligence’ with the present controversy regarding ‘intelligent 
designer’: the former is ontological whereas the latter is an active 
agent that is regulating biological evolution. Instead, Vivekananda 
here clearly anticipates Sri Aurobindo, whose theory employs this 
very vocabulary of involution and evolution. 

However, the question still remains: what are the building blocks 
of this universe? Vivekananda’s interpretation is as follows: 


According to the philosophers of India, the whole universe is composed 
of two materials, one of which they call Akasha. It is the omnipresent 
all penetrating existence. Everything that has form, everything that is 
the result of the compounds, is evolved out of this Akdsha. It is the 
Akdsha that becomes the air, that becomes the liquids, that becomes 
the solids; it is the Akasha that becomes the sun, the earth, the moon, 
the stars, the comets; it is the Akasha that becomes the body, the 
animal body, the planets, every form that we see, everything that 
can be sensed, everything that exists. It itself cannot be perceived; it 
is so subtle that it is beyond all ordinary perception; it can only be 
seen when it has become gross, has taken form. At the beginning of 
creation there is only this Akasha; at the end of the cycle the solids, 
the liquids, and the gases all melt into the Akasha again, and the next 
creation similarly proceeds out of this Akasha. 

By what power is this manufactured into this universe? By the 
power of Prana. Just as Akasha is the infinite omnipresent material 
of this universe, so is this Prana the infinite omnipresent manifesting 
power of this universe. At the beginning and at the end of a cycle 
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everything becomes AkAsha, and all the forces that are in the universe 
resolve back into the Prana; in the next cycle, out of this Prana, is 
evolved everything that we call energy, everything that we call force. 
It is the Prana that is manifesting as motion; it is the Prana that is 
manifesting as gravitation, as magnetism. It is the Prana that is mani- 
festing as the actions of the body, as the nerve currents, as thought 
force. From thought, down to the lowest physical force, everything 
is but the manifestation of Prana. The sum total of all force in the 
universe, mental or physical when resolved back to its original state, 
is called Prana (Complete Works 1: 147-48). 


In such passages, one can find remarkable similarities between 
Vivekananda’s thoughts and those of modern philosopher—cosmolo- 
gists, such as John Wheeler and Martin Rees, especially the concept 
of ‘the big crunch’ and the idea of a ‘multiverse’. One cannot over- 
emphasise that Vivekananda expressed these thoughts in 1895, 10 
years before the much-celebrated set of papers of Albert Einstein 
was published, heralding a new age in Physics. 

Many attempts have been made to reinterpret Vedantic statements 
in light of Einsteinian concepts of relativity, space-time curvature, 
mass energy equivalence, quantum mechanics, and so on. But let 
us explore Vivekananda’s interaction with one scientist of the pre- 
Einstein era: Nikola Tesla who was one of the preeminent scientist— 
engineers of the 1890s.° In January and February 1896, he most 
likely attended Vivekananda’s lectures in Hardiman Hall or Madison 
Square Garden, New York, as Vivekananda later mentioned in an 
address at Kumbakonam, 


I have myself been told by some of the best scientific minds of the day 
how wonderfully rational the conclusions of Vedanta are. I know one 
of them personally, who scarcely has time to eat his meal or go out 
of his laboratory, but who yet would stand by the hour to attend my 
lectures on the Vedanta; for, as he expresses it, they are so scientific, 
they so exactly harmonize with the aspirations of the age and with 
the conclusions to which modern science is coming at the present time 
(Complete Works 3: 185). 


Tesla was practically living in his Houston Street Laboratory in 
New York at that time, and fits Vivekananda’s description of the 
scientist mentioned in the passage. Tesla and Vivekananda probably 
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met earlier in 1893 at the World’s Columbian Exposition (the site of 
the Parliament of Religions) in Chicago, but no record exists of any 
conversation between them. They did meet at the Corbins’ house 
(a mansion in Fifth Avenue, New York City) for dinner on 5 February 
1896 and almost certainly Vivekananda explained Sankhya cosmol- 
ogy to Tesla and asked him questions, for we know of the letter from 
Tesla to Vivekananda dated 8 February 1896: 


My dear Sir, 

As it would be difficult to answer your questions by letter and as 
I wish to have the pleasure of meeting you again I would suggest a 
visit to my laboratory 45 East Houston Street any day next week you 
find convenient. 

Faithfully yours, 

N. Tesla 


They agreed to meet for Vivekananda wrote in a letter to E. T. Sturdy, 
dated 13 February 1896, 


Mr. Tesla thinks he can demonstrate mathematically that force and 
matter are reducible to potential energy. I am going to see him next 
week, to get this new mathematical demonstration. In that case, the 
Vedantic cosmology will be placed on the surest of foundations. Iam 
working a good deal now upon the cosmology and eschatology of 
Vedanta. I clearly see their perfect unison with modern science . . . 
Now on the Advaitic side, it is held that the soul neither comes nor 
goes, and that all these spheres or layers of the universe are only 
so many varying products of Akasha and Prana (Complete Works 
5: 101-2). 


Unfortunately, there is no record of this meeting and Vivekananda 
scholars opine that the meeting never took place. Vivekananda’s 
disappointment at the failure of this marriage between Vedantic 
cosmology and modern science is clear in his later lecture in Lahore: 
‘There is the unity of force, Prana; there is the unity of matter, called 
Akasha. Is there any unity to be found among them again? Can they 
be melted into one? Our modern science is mute here; it has not yet 
found its way out’ (Complete Works 3: 400). The question alluded 
to by Vivekananda, namely, ‘what gives rise to Akasha and Prana’, 
is even today considered ‘metaphysics’ rather than ‘physics’. At any 
rate, Vivekananda viewed cosmology and consciousness as a con- 
tinuum, unlike modern science’s attempts to compartmentalise these 
two subjects in very different realms. 
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oS 
Conclusion 


Swami Vivekananda’s mortal remains are enshrined in a simple but 
elegant two-storeyed temple at the Belur Math, on the banks of the 
Hooghly. The Math itself is a modern structure, built in the last days 
of the British Empire. It is an eclectic mix of Rajputana and Eastern 
architectural styles, with neo-Classical and colonial flourishes thrown 
in. Across the river, we can see the more traditional temple complex 
of the Dakshineshwar Kalibari, which Rani Rasmoni built in the 
second half of the nineteenth century and where Sri Ramakrishna 
came as the temple priest.’ Sri Ramakrishna’s lilaprasanga, as his 
disciple-biographer, Swami Saradananda characterises his life, 
was played out mostly inside the compound of that temple. The 
more modern Belur Math was inspired by Swami Vivekananda, his 
foremost disciple, who also founded the order named after him, 
the Ramakrishna Mission. The Mission was a wholly new, even 
modern phenomenon, but one which was inspired by the deepest 
springs and stirrings of tradition, and which had its roots in the soil 
of spiritual India. Swami Vivekananda’s samadhi has many visitors, 
who bow before his image and visit his room upstairs. The shrine 
is immaculately clean and daily worship is conducted there by the 
designated priests of the Ramakrishna Order. In contrast, across the 
river, there are endless streams of much more ordinary pilgrims, quite 
unregulated if not chaotic, who worship not just Kali, the principal 
deity, but the many Shivalingas, Radha—Krishna, and Ramakrishna 
himself, pausing at his little room, full of portraits of his disciples 
and other saints. Somehow, these two institutions facing each other 
across the Hooghly represent, to my mind, the paradox of Indian 
modernity that we have been exploring: what appears traditional 
has been reinvented in modern times and what is patently modern 
actually has its roots deep in the seedbed of tradition. 

In the 150 years after Vivekananda’s birth, India has gone through 
massive political, social, cultural, and economic changes. These have 
amounted to nothing less than the total reorganisation of the material 
and mental life of the country. While this transformation may seem 
rather unprecedented in the context of five thousand years of Indian 
history, I believe its roots lie in the reform and revival movements of 
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the nineteenth century. Vivekananda wasa key figure in that upsurge 
or ‘renaissance’. We need all the more to read him carefully today 
because he is one of the founders of our modernity. While fears have 
been expressed about the political misuse of Vivekananda’s legacy, 
Iam convinced that a serious study of his work will deter such con- 
cerns. This is not only because he himself anticipates and condemns 
the misuse of religion, but is also one of harshest and unsparing critics 
of Indian culture in general and Hindu traditions in particular. These 
criticisms, however, were not meant to weaken but to strengthen 
Indian society. Of course, it is also important that Vivekananda had 
a message for the West. This he delivered as tirelessly and unspar- 
ingly as he did his exhortations to his own countrymen and women. 

One of Vivekananda’s unique qualities was that he abhorred nega- 
tivity and weakness. His is a positive and life-enhancing message, 
which rings loudly across the gulf of the 150 years that have elapsed 
since his birth and still speaks to us today with remarkable freshness 
and immediacy. His words are not mere verbal tokens or even the 
medium of his thoughts and ideas, but a dynamic force in action. 
I hope that this anthology gives readers the experience of being in 
contact with that great power which, like a live wire, once galvan- 
ised Indian society and set it forward on its path to modernise itself. 


Notes 


1. See Altered Destinations: Self, Society, and Nation in India (2010) and 
Making India: Colonialism, National Culture, and the Afterlife of Indian 
English Authority (2013). 

2. A whole range of scholars including Ashis Nandy (1973), Sumit Sarkar 
(1992), Narsingha Sil (1993), Carl Olson (1998), and Jyotirmaya Sharma 
(2011) have dealt with this relationship. 

3. Narendra first met Ramakrishna in November 1881 in Calcutta at the 
home of Surendranath Mitra. The ‘first’ and ‘second’ meetings referred 
to in Gupta’s Gospel took place in December 1881 and January 1882 
at Dakshineshwar, where Sri Ramakrishna had invited Narendra. In the 
‘first’ of the Dakshineshwar meetings, Naren famously asked his guru-to- 
be if the latter had ‘seen God’, the latter replying in affirmative. During 
the ‘second’ meeting in January 1882, Sri Ramakrishna put his foot on 
Naren’s chest, transporting the latter into a trance. 

4. Halbfass considers this tendency in neo-Hinduism and neo-Vedanta as an 
attempt to show that orthodox Vedanta as exemplified by Sankara is ‘fully 
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compatible with Western rational and scientific thought’ (1991: 131). 
The whole chapter, ‘Human Reason and Vedic Revelation in Advaita 
Vedanta’ is fruitful in this context (ibid.: 131-204). 

5. Also see Raghuramaraju’s Debates in Indian Philosophy: Classical, 
Colonial, and Contemporary (2006) for insightful comments on the 
‘Swami’ vs the ‘Mahatma’ paradigms and Modernity in Indian Social 
Theory (2011) for an innovative reading of Vivekananda’s attacks on 
some of the ‘Others’ of Hinduism as examples, after Raymond Williams, 
of ‘subjunctive’ rather than ‘indicative’ criticism. 

6. Several portions of this section are from a paper, ‘Swami Vivekananda 
and the Integration of Science and Religion in Future’, by Paranjape and 
Sengupta. Some of these paragraphs are actually Sengupta’s writing and 
Iam grateful to him for allowing me to include them in my article. 

7. Ralph T. H. Griffith. The Hymns of the Rgveda. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 
1995[1973]. 

8. See, for instance, M. T. Commerford’s The Inventions, Researches, and 
Writings of Nikola Tesla (1894), reprinted in 1996. 

9. A similar passage occurs in Sarkar, though he does not see the contrast 
between Dakshineshwar and Belur so overtly as a face-off between tradi- 
tion and modernity: 

Dakshineshwar temple, where Ramakrishna had lived for thirty years, 
and Belur Math, founded by his most illustrious disciple, face each other 
today on opposite banks of the Bhagirathi, presenting in many ways a 
vivid study in contrasts even oppositions. The temple, like any major 
Hindu sacred site, is thronged with crowds which cut across class divides, 
noisy, colourful, not oversensitive to dirt... Belur Math is much more of 
an upper-middle-class devotional-cum-tourist spot: almost aggressively 
hygienic, it is full of guards and notices warning visitors off from bathing 
in the river or spoiling the lawns (1992: 1558). 
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Swami Vivekananda: A Chronology* 


e 12 January 1863, Monday — born to Vishwanath Dutta, attorney, 
and Bhuvaneswari Devi; named Narendranath. 


e 1869 — starts schooling at age six in a pathshala or traditional 
school. 


e 1871 — joins Pandit Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar’s Metropolitian 
Institute in the 2nd standard. 


e 1877 — pulled out of school after 8th standard because father is 
transferred to Raipur; no formal schooling for two years. 


e 1879 — back at the Metropolitan Institution; passes the matricu- 
lation examination. 


e 1880 — joins Presidency College in January in the Arts section. 


e 1881 — passes the FA examination (Higher Secondary) or 
Class XII examination from Scottish Church College; continues 
his BA in the same institution. 


e 1881 — meets Sri Ramakrishna for the first time in November 
in Calcutta at the house of Surendranath Mitra; asked to sing; 
Ramakrishna invites him to Dakshineshwar. 


e 1881 December — important meeting with the Master Ramkrishna 
Paramahamsa at Dakshineshwar. Ramakrishna weeps, feeds him 
sweets. Narendranath asks if Ramakrishna has seen God and the 
latter replies, “Yes.” 


*Based mainly on the timeline prepared by P. J. Mazumdar. Available at 
http://www.advaitayoga. org/advaitayogaarticles/vivekanandatimeline.html 
(accessed 4 July 2014). 
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e 1882 January — second meeting with Ramakrishna; the latter 
places his foot on Narendranath’s chest putting him into a trance. 


e 1882-1883 — Narendranath continues to meet Ramakrishna, 
often at Dakshineshwar, but also in Calcutta; Narendranath is 
by now clearly Ramakrishna’s favourite disciple. 


e 1884 January— passes the Bachelor of Arts examination from 
Scottish Church College, with philosophy and logic among his 
subjects. 


e 25 February 1884 — father dies; the entire family plunged into 
immediate hardship; Narendranath searches for a job, is a school- 
master for few months at Metropolitan Institute; continues going 
to Dakshineshwar. 


e 1885 April — Ramakrishna diagnosed with cancer of the throat 
though the first symptoms had started appearing in the previous 
year. 


e 1885 June — Ramakrishna shifted to Shyampukur in Calcutta for 
treatment by Dr Mahendralal Sarkar, homeopath. Many disciples, 
including Naren, stay back to serve him. 


e 11 December 1885 — Ramakrishna shifted to the Kashipur garden 
house, with 12 leading disciples, including, off and on, Naren; 
Naren prepares for law examinations and engages in a law suit 
for his ancestral property. 


e 1 January 1886 — Ramakrishna blesses disciples, touching them 
and inducing spiritual experiences in them. 


e 4 January 1886 — Naren gives up law studies to move in with 
Ramakrishna at Kashipur. 


e 1886 January — Ramakrishna distributes Gerua (ochre) 
cloth to his following disciples, marking them for sannyasa 
(renunciation): Naren (Swami Vivekananda), Rakhal (Swami 
Brahmananda), Baburam (Swami Premananda), Niranjan 
(Swami Niranjanananda), Jogindra (Swami Yogananda), Tarak 
(Swami Shivananda), Sashi (Swami Ramakrishnananda), Sarat 
(Swami Saradananda), Kali (Swami Abhedananda), Latu (Swami 
Adbhutananda), Gopal senior (Swami Advaitananda) and 
younger Gopal.' 
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1886 — first experience of Nirvikalpa Samadhi. 
1886 April — short visit to Gaya. 
15 August 1886, Sunday — Ramakrishna dies. 


1886 September — 12 monks take up residence in a dilapidated 
house in Baranagore, which they turn into a monastery. They live 
there in great poverty for most part during the next four years, 
till 1890. 


25 December 1886, Christmas day — in the home of Baburam, 
one of Ramakrishna’s disciples, the 12 monks of Baranagore take 
an oath of renunciation and form a new order whose motto is to 
work for the emancipation of the world 


1887 January — all monks are formally initiated into sannyasa, 
the third and final initiation in full accordance with scriptural 
rituals after the first initiation by Ramakrishna in 1886 January, 
and by themselves led by Vivekananda in December 1886. 


1888 — Vivekananda’s travels commence. First trip to Varanasi 
with Premananda and Fakirbabu. Second trip to Varanasi, 
thence to Ayodha, Lucknow, Agra, Vrindaban (August 1888); 
meets Sadananda (Sarat Chandra Gupta) at Hathras; thence to 
Hrishikesh; returns because Sadananda falls ill and himself con- 
tracts malaria; back in Baranagore at end of 1888. 


1889 — stays mostly at Baranagore apart from visiting 
Kamarpurkur in February and Simultal in the middle of year; 
suffers from ill health. 


1889 November — family lawsuit settled. 


1889 December — goes to Vaidyanath, then to Allahabad on 
learning that Yogananda is sick there; thence to Ghazipur. 


1890 January — arrives in Ghazipur to meet Pavhari Baba; stays 
for three months, leaving in first week of April. 


1890 April — goes to Varanasi from Ghazipur to tend to ill com- 
panions, then returns to Baranagore in the second week of April. 


1890 July — final journey from Baranagore; does not return for 
seven years. 
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Goes with Akhandananda to the Himalayas in July: first to 
Bhagalpur, then Vaidyanath, Ghazipur, Varanasi, Ayodha, Naini 
Tal, to Almora on foot; has a vision of the oneness of microsm and 
macrosm; joined by Saradananda and Kripananda; receives news 
of sister’s death; then to Rudraprayag, Srinagar (Gharwal) for one 
and a half months, then to Tehri and Mussorie as Sarat is taken 
ill again; from Mussoorie to Dehra Dun; joined by Turiyananda 
on the way back; to Hrishikesh where Vivekananda is ill with 
diphtheria; then to Haridwar, comes down to Meerut in the plains, 
where the group joined by Advaitananda, making it seven monks 
together in Meerut. 


e 1891 January end — to Delhi from Meerut. 


e 1891-1892 — journeys completely alone as wandering monk for 
over two years from early February 1991 to end-March 1893, 
when he leaves for the US. 


e 1891 —travels in Rajputana; Alwar episode; visits Pandupol tem- 
ple of Hanumanji; Tahla village temple of Nilakantha Mahadeva; 
Narayani village worship of Mother; visits fair; then to Jaipur; 
meets Sanskrit grammarian; visits Khwaja Moinuddin Chisti 
Darga in Ajmer; at Mt Abu on 14 April, staying with a Muslim 
lawyer; meets the Raja of Khetri for the first time on 4 June; 
stays at Khetri from 7 August to 27 October; Ajmer again for 
three weeks; then to Gujarat; to Ahmedabad as guest of a judge 
after some days; to Wadhwan; Limbdi, with sadhus, then at the 
palace of the Thakur of Limbdi; meets Sankaracharya of Puri; 
gets the idea to go to the West; to Junagadh as the guest of the 
Dewan, met by Abhedananda; stays in cave in Girnar; to Bhuj 
as the guest of the Dewan; returns to Junagadh; then to Veraval 
and Somnath; back to Junagadh; then to Porbander as guest of 
Dewan, Pandit Pandurang; meets Triguantitita; to Dwarka as 
a wandering monk, stays at math of the Sankaracharya; visits 
Bet Dwarka, Mandvi, Narayan Sarovar, Ashapuri; returns to 
Mandvi, joined by Akhandananda; proceeds to Bhuj, staying 
with the Raja; again to Porbander at house of the Dewan; to 
Junagadh, Palitana, Nadiad; to Baroda, where he sees pictures 
of Ravi Verma; to Mahabaleswar at the beginning of May 1892 
till June; again meets Abhedananda; then to Pune and Khandwa 
in the latter part of June 1892; brief visit to Indore; then Bombay 
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in last week of July, staying two months; returns to Pune where 
he stays at Bal Gangadhar Tilak’s house; then to Kolhapur; to 
Belgaum next, guest of Bhate and subdivisional forest officer 
Haripada Mitra; end October to Goa, Dharwar, Bangalore; to 
Trichur, Cannanore, Ernakulam; 13-22 December in Trivandrum; 
then to Kanyakumari on 25-28 December, where he famously 
meditated on the future of India; then Madurai, meeting the Raja 
of Ramnad; then Rameswaram, Pondicherry, and Madras. 


1892 — At Madras, a subscription is taken out for Vivekananda’s 
journey to Chicago; 10 February, short visit to Hyderabad; returns 
to Madras, where a committee under Alasinga Perumal collects 
Rs. 4000 for his trip, with help from Maharaja of Mysore and 
Raja of Ramnad; visits Khetri in April for three weeks to celebrate 
the birth of the Raja’s son; travels via Bombay, where he meets 
Brahmananda and Turiyananda; returns to Bombay in May; 
resumes the name Vivekananda used in Rajputana earlier instead 
of Sachidananda, which he had used in South India. 


1892 — monks shift from Baranagore to Alambazar near 
Dakshineshwar temple. 


31 May 1893 — Vivekananda leaves Bombay for Chicago. 

Sea trip on S. S. Peninsular, first port of call, Colombo; sees 
Buddhist temples there; next to Malaya, then Hong Kong, to 
Kobe, Japan; takes the land route to Yokohama, going through 
Osaka, Kyoto, and Tokyo; visits monasteries and temples in these 
countries and realises that India is regarded as the holy land in the 
East; boards Empress of India from Yokohama on 14 July and 
lands on 25 July in Vancouver, Cananda,meeting Jamshetji Tata 
on board; thence by train to Chicago on 30 July. 


1893 — lands in Chicago on 30 July, finds that the Parliament is 
months later, heads to Boston, makes friends, delivers lectures, gets 
letters of introduction, returns to Chicago the following month, 
in September. 


11 September 1893 — delivers a speech in opening session of 
Parliament of Religions. 


1894 — lectures throughout the United States (US), managed 
by a lecturing bureau; meets Sister Nivedita at Detroit; arrives 
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in New York at the beginning of winter; frees himself from the 
lecture bureaus and offers independent talks and teachings. 


e 1895 February—June — first teaching course on the Upanishads, 
Jnana and Raja yogas; finishes his book on Raja Yoga. 


e 1895 June-July — in Thousand Island park with select group 
of twelve disciples, including Margaret Noble (Sister Nivedita); 
decides to train several individuals; initiates several people, includ- 
ing Sister Christine and the Englishman, J. J. Goodwin. 


e 1895 August-December — travels to Europe, staying in England 
from September to November; gives several lectures. 


e 1895 December — classes on Karma Yoga in New York. 


e 1896 February — conducts classes on Bhakti Yoga; gives lectures 
all over the US; starts a Vedanta society in New York. 


e 1896 April — leaves for England, stays there till July; conducts 
classes on Jnana Yoga. 


May — meets Max Mueller, Sister Nivedita, and Mr and Mrs 
Sevier. 


e 1896 July — leaves for Switzerland, in retreat there in mountains; 
then through Germany to Kiel to meet Professor Deussen. 


e 1896 October — returns to England, stays there till 16 December. 


e 1896 — short journey through Italy; sees the Vatican; visits Milan, 
where he sees Leonardo Da Vinci’s paintings; embarks on ship 
back to India. 


e 15 January 1897 — arrives in Colombo to a tumultuous welcome. 


e 25 January 1897 — arrives in India at Pamban Param; invited by 
the Raja of Ramnad to Rameswaram; delivers lectures and is given 
huge receptions; next to Ramnad; then to Madras on 6 February; 
massive reception there, with meetings and lectures; finally sets 
sail by sea to Calcutta on 15 February. 


e 19 February 1897 — reaches Budge Budge in West Bengal; then by 
special train to Sealdah in Calcutta; received by brother disciples 
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and throngs of admirers; that evening, returns to the Alambazar 
Math after seven years. 

28 February 1897 — grand reception at Calcutta. 

1 May 1897 — founds the Ramakrishna Mission in Calcutta. 


1897 — falls ill, goes to Almora in the Himalayas to recuperate. 


1897 — leads many acts of social service, including famine relief; 
travels extensively to spread his message. 


1898 — plague relief work in Calcutta; Sister Nivedita arrives in 
January; Ole Bull and Mrs McLeod in February. 


1898 June — takes Western disciples on a pilgrimage, through 
Punjab and Lahore, eventually reaching Kashmir in July. 


2 June 1898 — J. J. Goodwin dies. 
1898 July— Amarnath Yatra in July; has a vision of Shiva. 


1898 August — visits Kshir Bhavani; has vision of the Divine 
Mother; composes his famous poem to Kali. 


1898 December — returns to Belur where the new Math is being 
built with his own earnings in America and donations from Eastern 
and Western disciples; consecrated on 9 December. 


2 January 1899 — Ramakrishna Mission opened in a new build- 
ing in Belur. 


1899 — second trip to the West; through Naples, Marseilles, 
arrives in London on 31 July. 


1899 16 August — leaves for New York; stays a year in the US, 
mostly in California. 


1899 — sets up many Vedantic centres in US, at San Fransisco, 
Oakland, and Alameda, and an ashrama in Santa Clara, 
California. Establishes Turiyananda in Mont Clair near New 
York; Abhedananda works in the Vedanta Society of New York. 


20 July 1900 — leaves for France; arrives on 1 August. Stays till 
October. Attends Congress of History of Religions; Eiffel tower 
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unveiled in the Universal Exposition; leaves France in October; 
tours Austria, Greece, Turkey, and Egypt; Mr Sevier dies in India 
in October. 


1900 — from Egypt sails for India; arrives at the beginning of 
December. 


3 January 1901 — arrives in the Mayavati Ashrama in Himalayas. 
13 January 1901 — celebrates his 38th birthday at Mayavati. 


1901 — leaves Mayavati on 18 January, arrives in Belur Math on 
24 January. 


1901 — at Belur Math; ill, with oedema and diabetes. 


1901 summer — goes on a pilgrimage to Dacca and Shillong with 
his mother. 


1901 October — Durga Puja celebrated in Belur Math with great 
pomp but without animal sacrifices. 


1901 December — meets Tenzin Okakura from Japan. 
1902 — visits Bodh Gaya and Varanasi with Okakura. 


1902 — celebrates the grand birthday festival of Ramakrishana 
in February. 


4 July 1902, Friday — meditates, has lunch, gives talks; goes to 
his room to meditate around 7:00 p.m.; lies down on bed; passes 
away at 9:00 p.m. 


Note 


. Younger Gopal or Gopal Chandra Ghosh, also known as ‘hutko Gopal’, 


mentioned both in the Gospel and in biographies of Vivekananda fades 
out of the Ramakrishna—Vivekananda literature. Though closely as- 
sociated with the Baranagar Math, he remained a householder. For 
more details, see http://www.rkmbaranagar.org/start_math.hp (accessed 
28 August 2014). 
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Part 1 


Addresses at the Parliament 
of Religions ; Chicago 


The story of Swami Vivekananda’s participation in the World’s 
Parliament of Religions, Chicago, is the stuff legends are made of. 
His decision to go to the Parliament was clinched in Kanyakumari 
in February 1892, when he felt that he was destined to contribute to 
the reawakening of India. In Madras, where he went afterwards, his 
devotees, especially a band of young men led by Alasinga Perumal, 
began to collect funds for the trip; the Raja of Khetri also contributed 
later. Vivekananda saw a vision in which he was walking on water and 
also received the permission from Sarada Ma, Sri Sri Ramakrishna’s 
consort, to go West with the Master’s message. On 31 May 1893, 
Vivekananda set sail for America. It would be a long voyage, tak- 
ing him through Colombo, Penang, Singapore, Hong Kong, Osaka, 
Kyoto, Tokyo, to Yokohama, and thence, crossing the Pacific Ocean, 
to Vancouver in British Columbia, Canada, and finally to Chicago 
at the end of July 1893. 

In Chicago, he found out that the Parliament had been post- 
poned until September. In his strange clothes, he was teased and 
stared at; hotels often mistook him for a ‘negro’ and denied him 
lodgings. He was advised to go to Boston. Enroute, in the train, he 
attracted the curiosity of Miss Kate Sanborn, who invited him to 
‘Breezy Meadows’, her home in Boston. As Miss Sanborn’s guest, 
he was introduced to Boston society, as an item of curiosity, the 
‘first Easterner and Hindw’ they had ever met. Their image of India, 
derived mostly from the Christian missionaries, was rather unflat- 
tering. Vivekananda wished to show a different India to the West, 
one that actually had something to offer to the modern world. In 
Boston, he also met Professor J. H. Wright of Harvard University, 
who agreed to write a letter of introduction to the Parliament so that 
Vivekananda could be a delegate. 

Vivekananda arrived in Chicago arrived late in the evening, 
spending the night in the freight car. The next morning, a kindly 
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lady — who saw him from the window of her house — knew him to 
be a delegate at the Parliament. She was Mrs George W. Hale, who 
not only gave him succour and shelter, but presented him to Dr J. H. 
Barrows, the President of the Parliament. Vivekananda, once again, 
had proof that Providence was watching over him. The Hales later 
became Vivekananda’s staunch devotees. 

The Parliament, which was inaugurated on 11 September 1893, 
was a grand event. Part of the World’s Columbian Exposition (also 
called the Chicago World Fair) to commemorate the 400th anniver- 
sary of the discovery of America, the Parliament was, perhaps, also 
meant to show the West’s supremacy in matters of religion as the 
Exposition was to demonstrate the West’s material and technological 
superiority. Yet, this was an unprecedented opportunity for people 
of various faiths and cultures to talk to each other. There were many 
delegates not only from all over the world, but also from the Indian 
subcontinent; not just Christians, but Muslims, Hindus, Brahmos, 
Theosophists, Buddhists, Jains, and Parsis participated. 

Vivekananda’s tremendous impact at the Parliament may best be 
summed up in his letter to his disciple Alasinga Perumal in Madras: 


There was a grand procession and we were all marshalled on to the 
platform. Imagine a hall below and a huge gallery above, packed with 
six or seven thousand men and women representing the best culture 
of the country and on the platform learned men of all the nations 
of the earth. And I, who never spoke in public in my life, to address 
this august assemblage!! It was opened in great form with music and 
ceremony and speeches; then the delegates were introduced one by one 
and they stepped up and spoke. Of course my heart was fluttering and 
my tongue nearly dried up; I was so nervous and could not venture to 
speak in the morning. Mazoomdar made a nice speech, Chakravarti a 
nicer one and they were much applauded. They were all prepared and 
came with ready-made speeches. I was a fool and had none, but bowed 
down to Devi Sarasvati and stepped up and Dr Barrows introduced 
me. I made a short speech. I addressed the assembly as ‘Sisters and 
Brothers of America’, a deafening applause of two minutes followed 
and then I proceeded; and when it was finished, I sat down, almost 
exhausted with emotion. The next day all the papers announced that 
my speech was the hit of the day and I became known to the whole of 
America. Truly has it been said by the great commentator Shridhara — 
mukamkarotivachalam — ‘Who maketh the dumb a fluent speaker’. 
His name be praised! From that day I became a celebrity and the day 
I read my paper on Hinduism, the hall was packed as it had never been 
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before. I quote to you from one of the papers: ‘Ladies, ladies, ladies 
packing every place — filling every corner, they patiently waited and 
waited while the papers that separated them from Vivekananda were 
read,’ etc. You would be astonished if I sent over to you the newspaper 
cuttings, but you already know that Iam a hater of celebrity. Suffice 
it to say, that whenever I went on the platform, a deafening applause 
would be raised for me. Nearly all the papers paid high tributes to 
me and even the most bigoted had to admit that ‘This man with his 
handsome face and magnetic presence and wonderful oratory is the 
most prominent figure in the Parliament,’ etc., etc. Sufficient for you 
to know that never before did an Oriental make such an impression 
on American society (2003: 20-21). 


The accuracy of description has been disputed by some (see 
Chattopadhyay 1999), but the immense significance of Vivekananda’s 
sojourn in the West cannot be denied. He created the groundwork 
for the reception of Indian spiritual traditions in the West, returning 
home to India as a victorious champion. 


3) 


Response to the Welcome 


At the World’s Parliament of Religions, Chicago, 
11 September 1893 


Sisters and Brothers of America, 

It fills my heart with joy unspeakable to rise in response to the 
warm and cordial welcome which you have given us. I thank you in 
the name of the most ancient order of monks in the world; I thank 
you in the name of the mother of religions; and I thank you in the 
name of millions and millions of Hindu people of all classes and sects. 

My thanks, also, to some of the speakers on this platform who, 
referring to the delegates from the Orient, have told you that these 
men from far-off nations may well claim the honour of bearing to dif- 
ferent lands the idea of toleration. Iam proud to belong to a religion 
which has taught the world both tolerance and universal acceptance. 
We believe not only in universal toleration, but we accept all religions 
as true. I am proud to belong to a nation which has sheltered the 
persecuted and the refugees of all religions and all nations of the 
earth. I am proud to tell you that we have gathered in our bosom 
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the purest remnant of the Israelites, who came to Southern India and 
took refuge with us in the very year in which their holy temple was 
shattered to pieces by Roman tyranny. I am proud to belong to the 
religion which has sheltered and is still fostering the remnant of the 
grand Zoroastrian nation. I will quote to you, brethren, a few lines 
from a hymn which I remember to have repeated from my earliest 
boyhood, which is every day repeated by millions of human beings: 
‘As the different streams having their sources in different places all 
mingle their water in the sea, so, O Lord, the different paths which 
men take through different tendencies, various though they appear, 
crooked or straight, all lead to Thee.’ 

The present convention, which is one of the most august assem- 
blies ever held, is in itself a vindication, a declaration to the world 
of the wonderful doctrine preached in the Gita: ‘Whosoever comes 
to Me, through whatsoever form, I reach him; all men are struggling 
through paths which in the end lead to me.’ Sectarianism, bigotry, 
and its horrible descendant, fanaticism, have long possessed this 
beautiful earth. They have filled the earth with violence, drenched 
it often and often with human blood, destroyed civilisation and 
sent whole nations to despair. Had it not been for these horrible 
demons, human society would be far more advanced than it is now. 
But their time is come; and I fervently hope that the bell that tolled 
this morning in honour of this convention may be the death-knell 
of all fanaticism, of all persecutions with the sword or with the pen, 
and of all uncharitable feelings between persons wending their way 
to the same goal. 


3) 


Why We Disagree 
15 September 1893 


I will tell you a little story. You have heard the eloquent speaker who 
has just finished say, ‘Let us cease from abusing each other’, and he 
was very sorry that there should be always so much variance. 

But I think I should tell you a story which would illustrate the 
cause of this variance. A frog lived in a well. It had lived there for 
a long time. It was born there and brought up there, and yet was a 
little, small frog. Of course the evolutionists were not there then to 
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tell us whether the frog lost its eyes or not, but, for our story’s sake, 
we must take it for granted that it had its eyes, and that it every day 
cleansed the water of all the worms and bacilli that lived in it with 
an energy that would do credit to our modern bacteriologists. In 
this way it went on and became a little sleek and fat. Well, one day 
another frog that lived in the sea came and fell into the well. 

‘Where are you from?’ 

‘I am from the sea.’ 

‘The sea! How big is that? Is it as big as my well?’ and he took a 
leap from one side of the well to the other. 

‘My friend’, said the frog of the sea, ‘how do you compare the 
sea with your little well?’ 

Then the frog took another leap and asked, ‘Is your sea so big?’ 

‘What nonsense you speak, to compare the sea with your well!’ 

‘Well, then’, said the frog of the well, ‘nothing can be bigger than 
my well; there can be nothing bigger than this; this fellow is a liar, 
so turn him out.’ 

That has been the difficulty all the while. 

Iam a Hindu. I am sitting in my own little well and thinking that 
the whole world is my little well. The Christian sits in his little well 
and thinks the whole world is his well. The Mohammedan sits in his 
little well and thinks that is the whole world. I have to thank you 
of America for the great attempt you are making to break down the 
barriers of this little world of ours, and hope that, in the future, the 
Lord will help you to accomplish your purpose. 


oo) 


Paper on Hinduism 
19 September 1893 


Three religions now stand in the world which have came down to 
us from time prehistoric — Hinduism, Zoroastrianism and Judaism. 
They have all received tremendous shocks and all of them prove by 
their survival their internal strength. But while Judaism failed to 
absorb Christianity and was driven out of its place of birth by its 
all-conquering daughter, and a handful of Parsees is all that remains 
to tell the tale of their grand religion, sect after sect arose in India 
and seemed to shake the religion of the Vedas to its very foundations, 
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but like the waters of the seashore in a tremendous earthquake it 
receded only for a while, only to return in an all-absorbing flood, 
a thousand times more vigorous, and when the tumult of the rush 
was over, these sects were all sucked in, absorbed, and assimilated 
into the immense body of the mother faith. 

From the high spiritual flights of the Vedanta philosophy, of which 
the latest discoveries of science seem like echoes, to the low ideas 
of idolatry with its multifarious mythology, the agnosticism of the 
Buddhists, and the atheism of the Jains, each and all have a place in 
the Hindu’s religion. 

Where then, the question arises, where is the common centre to 
which all these widely diverging radii converge? Where is the com- 
mon basis upon which all these seemingly hopeless contradictions 
rest? And this is the question I shall attempt to answer. 

The Hindus have received their religion through revelation, the 
Vedas. They hold that the Vedas are without beginning and without 
end. It may sound ludicrous to this audience, how a book can be 
without beginning or end. But by the Vedas no books are meant. 
They mean the accumulated treasury of spiritual laws discovered 
by different persons in different times. Just as the law of gravitation 
existed before its discovery, and would exist if all humanity forgot 
it, so is it with the laws that govern the spiritual world. The moral, 
ethical, and spiritual relations between soul and soul and between 
individual spirits and the Father of all spirits, were there before their 
discovery, and would remain even if we forgot them. 

The discoverers of these laws are called Rishis, and we honour 
them as perfected beings. I am glad to tell this audience that some 
of the very greatest of them were women. Here it may be said that 
these laws as laws may be without end, but they must have had a 
beginning. The Vedas teach us that creation is without beginning 
or end. Science is said to have proved that the sum total of cosmic 
energy is always the same. Then, if there was a time when nothing 
existed, where was all this manifested energy? Some say it was ina 
potential form in God. In that case God is sometimes potential and 
sometimes kinetic, which would make Him mutable. Everything 
mutable is a compound, and everything compound must undergo 
that change which is called destruction. So God would die, which is 
absurd. Therefore there never was a time when there was no creation. 

If I may be allowed to use a simile, creation and creator are two 
lines, without beginning and without end, running parallel to each 
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other. God is the ever active providence, by whose power systems 
after systems are being evolved out of chaos, made to run for a time 
and again destroyed. This is what the Brahmin boy repeats every day: 
‘The sun and the moon, the Lord created like the suns and moons of 
previous cycles.’ And this agrees with modern science. 

Here I stand and if I shut my eyes, and try to conceive my exis- 
tence, ‘I’, ‘I’, ‘I’, what is the idea before me? The idea of a body. Am 
I, then, nothing but a combination of material substances? The Vedas 
declare, ‘No’. Iam a spirit living in a body. I am not the body. The 
body will die, but I shall not die. Here am I in this body; it will fall, 
but I shall go on living. I had also a past. The soul was not created, 
for creation means a combination which means a certain future 
dissolution. If then the soul was created, it must die. Some are born 
happy, enjoy perfect health, with beautiful body, mental vigour and 
all wants supplied. Others are born miserable, some are without 
hands or feet, others again are idiots and only drag on a wretched 
existence. Why, if they are all created, why does a just and merciful 
God create one happy and another unhappy, why is He so partial? 
Nor would it mend matters in the least to hold that those who are 
miserable in this life will be happy in a future one. Why should a 
man be miserable even here in the reign of a just and merciful God? 

In the second place, the idea of a creator God does not explain 
the anomaly, but simply expresses the cruel fiat of an all-powerful 
being. There must have been causes, then, before his birth, to make 
a man miserable or happy and those were his past actions. 

Are not all the tendencies of the mind and the body accounted for 
by inherited aptitude? Here are two parallel lines of existence — one 
of the mind, the other of matter. If matter and its transformations 
answer for all that we have, there is no necessity for supposing the 
existence of a soul. But it cannot be proved that thought has been 
evolved out of matter, and if a philosophical monism is inevitable, 
spiritual monism is certainly logical and no less desirable than a 
materialistic monism; but neither of these is necessary here. 

We cannot deny that bodies acquire certain tendencies from 
heredity, but those tendencies only mean the physical configuration, 
through which a peculiar mind alone can act in a peculiar way. There 
are other tendencies peculiar to a soul caused by its past actions. 
And a soul with a certain tendency would by the laws of affinity 
take birth in a body which is the fittest instrument for the display 
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of that tendency. This is in accord with science, for science wants to 
explain everything by habit, and habit is got through repetitions. So 
repetitions are necessary to explain the natural habits of a new-born 
soul. And since they were not obtained in this present life, they must 
have come down from past lives. 

There is another suggestion. Taking all these for granted, how 
is it that I do not remember anything of my past life? This can be 
easily explained. I am now speaking English. It is not my mother 
tongue, in fact no words of my mother tongue are now present in 
my consciousness; but let me try to bring them up, and they rush 
in. That shows that consciousness is only the surface of the mental 
ocean, and within its depths are stored up all our experiences. Try 
and struggle, they would come up and you would be conscious even 
of your past life. 

This is direct and demonstrative evidence. Verification is the per- 
fect proof of a theory, and here is the challenge thrown to the world 
by the Rishis. We have discovered the secret by which the very depths 
of the ocean of memory can be stirred up — try it and you would 
get a complete reminiscence of your past life. 

So then the Hindu believes that he is a spirit. Him the sword 
cannot pierce — him the fire cannot burn — him the water cannot 
melt — him the air cannot dry. The Hindu believes that every soul is 
a circle whose circumference is nowhere, but whose centre is located 
in the body, and that death means the change of this centre from 
body to body. Nor is the soul bound by the conditions of matter. In 
its very essence it is free, unbounded, holy, pure, and perfect. But 
somehow or other it finds itself tied down to matter, and thinks of 
itself as matter. 

Why should the free, perfect, and pure being be thus under the 
thraldom of matter, is the next question. How can the perfect soul 
be deluded into the belief that it is imperfect? We have been told 
that the Hindus shirk the question and say that no such question 
can be there. Some thinkers want to answer it by positing one or 
more quasi-perfect beings, and use big scientific names to fill up the 
gap. But naming is not explaining. The question remains the same. 
How can the perfect become the quasi-perfect; how can the pure, 
the absolute, change even a microscopic particle of its nature? But 
the Hindu is sincere. He does not want to take shelter under soph- 
istry. He is brave enough to face the question in a manly fashion; 
and his answer is: ‘I do not know. I do not know how the perfect 
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being, the soul, came to think of itself as imperfect, as joined to and 
conditioned by matter.’ But the fact is a fact for all that. It is a fact 
in everybody’s consciousness that one thinks of oneself as the body. 
The Hindu does not attempt to explain why one thinks one is the 
body. The answer that it is the will of God is no explanation. This 
is nothing more than what the Hindu says, ‘I do not know.’ 

Well, then, the human soul is eternal and immortal, perfect and 
infinite, and death means only a change of centre from one body to 
another. The present is determined by our past actions, and the future 
by the present. The soul will go on evolving up or reverting back 
from birth to birth and death to death. But here is another question: 
Is man a tiny boat in a tempest, raised one moment on the foamy 
crest of a billow and dashed down into a yawning chasm the next, 
rolling to and fro at the mercy of good and bad actions — a power- 
less, helpless wreck in an ever-raging, ever-rushing, uncompromising 
current of cause and effect; a little moth placed under the wheel of 
causation which rolls on crushing everything in its way and waits 
not for the widow’s tears or the orphan’s cry? The heart sinks at 
the idea, yet this is the law of Nature. Is there no hope? Is there no 
escape? — was the cry that went up from the bottom of the heart 
of despair. It reached the throne of mercy, and words of hope and 
consolation came down and inspired a Vedic sage, and he stood up 
before the world and in trumpet voice proclaimed the glad tidings: 
‘Hear, ye children of immortal bliss! even ye that reside in higher 
spheres! I have found the Ancient One who is beyond all darkness, 
all delusion: knowing Him alone you shall be saved from death over 
again.’ ‘Children of immortal bliss’ — what a sweet, what a hopeful 
name! Allow me to call you, brethren, by that sweet name — heirs of 
immortal bliss — yea, the Hindu refuses to call you sinners. Ye are 
the Children of God, the sharers of immortal bliss, holy and perfect 
beings. Ye divinities on earth — sinners! It is a sin to call a man so; 
it is a standing libel on human nature. Come up, O lions, and shake 
off the delusion that you are sheep; you are souls immortal, spirits 
free, blest and eternal; ye are not matter, ye are not bodies; matter 
is your servant, not you the servant of matter. 

Thus it is that the Vedas proclaim not a dreadful combination of 
unforgiving laws, not an endless prison of cause and effect, but that 
at the head of all these laws, in and through every particle of matter 
and force, stands One ‘by whose command the wind blows, the fire 
burns, the clouds rain, and death stalks upon the earth.’ 
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And what is His nature? 

He is everywhere, the pure and formless One, the Almighty and the 
All-merciful. ‘Thou art our father, Thou art our mother, Thou art our 
beloved friend, Thou art the source of all strength; give us strength. 
Thou art He that beareth the burdens of the universe; help me bear 
the little burden of this life.’ Thus sang the Rishis of the Vedas. And 
how to worship Him? Through love. ‘He is to be worshipped as the 
one beloved, dearer than everything in this and the next life.’ 

This is the doctrine of love declared in the Vedas, and let us see 
how it is fully developed and taught by Krishna, whom the Hindus 
believe to have been God incarnate on earth. 

He taught that a man ought to live in this world like a lotus leaf, 
which grows in water but is never moistened by water; so a man 
ought to live in the world — his heart to God and his hands to work. 

It is good to love God for hope of reward in this or the next world, 
but it is better to love God for love’s sake, and the prayer goes: ‘Lord, 
I do not want wealth, nor children, nor learning. If it be Thy will, 
I shall go from birth to birth, but grant me this, that I may love Thee 
without the hope of reward — love unselfishly for love’s sake.’ One of 
the disciples of Krishna, the then Emperor of India, was driven from 
his kingdom by his enemies and had to take shelter with his queen 
in a forest in the Himalayas, and there one day the queen asked him 
how it was that he, the most virtuous of men, should suffer so much 
misery. Yudhishthira answered, ‘Behold, my queen, the Himalayas, 
how grand and beautiful they are; I love them. They do not give me 
anything, but my nature is to love the grand, the beautiful, therefore 
I love them. Similarly, I love the Lord. He is the source of all beauty, 
of all sublimity. He is the only object to be loved; my nature is to 
love Him, and therefore I love. I do not pray for anything; I do not 
ask for anything. Let Him place me wherever He likes. I must love 
Him for love’s sake. I cannot trade in love.’ 

The Vedas teach that the soul is divine, only held in the bondage 
of matter; perfection will be reached when this bond will burst, and 
the word they use for it is therefore, Mukti — freedom, freedom 
from the bonds of imperfection, freedom from death and misery. 

And this bondage can only fall off through the mercy of God, and 
this mercy comes on the pure. So purity is the condition of His mercy. 
How does that mercy act? He reveals Himself to the pure heart; the 
pure and the stainless see God, yea, even in this life; then and then 
only all the crookedness of the heart is made straight. Then all doubt 
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ceases. He is no more the freak of a terrible law of causation. This is 
the very centre, the very vital conception of Hinduism. The Hindu 
does not want to live upon words and theories. If there are existences 
beyond the ordinary sensuous existence, he wants to come face to 
face with them. If there is a soul in him which is not matter, if there 
is an all-merciful universal Soul, he will go to Him direct. He must 
see Him, and that alone can destroy all doubts. So the best proof a 
Hindu sage gives about the soul, about God, is: ‘I have seen the soul; 
I have seen God.’ And that is the only condition of perfection. The 
Hindu religion does not consist in struggles and attempts to believe 
a certain doctrine or dogma, but in realising — not in believing, but 
in being and becoming. 

Thus the whole object of their system is by constant struggle to 
become perfect, to become divine, to reach God and see God, and 
this reaching God, seeing God, becoming perfect even as the Father 
in Heaven is perfect, constitutes the religion of the Hindus. 

And what becomes of a man when he attains perfection? He lives 
a life of bliss infinite. He enjoys infinite and perfect bliss, having 
obtained the only thing in which man ought to have pleasure, namely 
God, and enjoys the bliss with God. 

So far all the Hindus are agreed. This is the common religion of all 
the sects of India; but, then, perfection is absolute, and the absolute 
cannot be two or three. It cannot have any qualities. It cannot be 
an individual. And so when a soul becomes perfect and absolute, 
it must become one with Brahman, and it would only realise the 
Lord as the perfection, the reality, of its own nature and existence, 
the existence absolute, knowledge absolute, and bliss absolute. We 
have often and often read this called the losing of individuality and 
becoming a stock or a stone. 

‘He jests at scars that never felt a wound.’ 

I tell you it is nothing of the kind. If it is happiness to enjoy the 
consciousness of this small body, it must be greater happiness to enjoy 
the consciousness of two bodies, the measure of happiness increasing 
with the consciousness of an increasing number of bodies, the aim, 
the ultimate of happiness being reached when it would become a 
universal consciousness. 

Therefore, to gain this infinite universal individuality, this miser- 
able little prison-individuality must go. Then alone can death cease 
when I am alone with life, then alone can misery cease when I am 
one with happiness itself, then alone can all errors cease when I am 
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one with knowledge itself; and this is the necessary scientific conclu- 
sion. Science has proved to me that physical individuality is a delu- 
sion, that really my body is one little continuously changing body in 
an unbroken ocean of matter; and Advaita (unity) is the necessary 
conclusion with my other counterpart, soul. 

Science is nothing but the finding of unity. As soon as science 
would reach perfect unity, it would stop from further progress, 
because it would reach the goal. Thus Chemistry could not progress 
farther when it would discover one element out of which all other 
could be made. Physics would stop when it would be able to fulfill its 
services in discovering one energy of which all others are but mani- 
festations, and the science of religion become perfect when it would 
discover Him who is the one life in a universe of death, Him who is 
the constant basis of an ever-changing world. One who is the only 
Soul of which all souls are but delusive manifestations. Thus is it, 
through multiplicity and duality, that the ultimate unity is reached. 
Religion can go no farther. This is the goal of all science. 

All science is bound to come to this conclusion in the long run. 
Manifestation, and not creation, is the word of science today, and 
the Hindu is only glad that what he has been cherishing in his bosom 
for ages is going to be taught in more forcible language, and with 
further light from the latest conclusions of science. 

Descend we now from the aspirations of philosophy to the religion 
of the ignorant. At the very outset, I may tell you that there is no 
polytheism in India. In every temple, if one stands by and listens, one 
will find the worshippers applying all the attributes of God, includ- 
ing omnipresence, to the images. It is not polytheism, nor would the 
name henotheism explain the situation. ‘The rose called by any other 
name would smell as sweet.’ Names are not explanations. 

I remember, as a boy, hearing a Christian missionary preach to a 
crowd in India. Among other sweet things he was telling them was 
that if he gave a blow to their idol with his stick, what could it do? 
One of his hearers sharply answered, ‘If I abuse your God, what can 
He do?’ ‘You would be punished,’ said the preacher, ‘when you die.’ 
‘So my idol will punish you when you die,’ retorted the Hindu. 

The tree is known by its fruits. When I have seen amongst them 
that are called idolaters, men, the like of whom in morality and spiri- 
tuality and love I have never seen anywhere, I stop and ask myself, 
‘Can sin beget holiness?’ 
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Superstition is a great enemy of man, but bigotry is worse. Why 
does a Christian go to church? Why is the cross holy? Why is the 
face turned toward the sky in prayer? Why are there so many images 
in the Catholic Church? Why are there so many images in the minds 
of Protestants when they pray? My brethren, we can no more think 
about anything without a mental image than we can live without 
breathing. By the law of association, the material image calls up the 
mental idea and vice versa. This is why the Hindu uses an external 
symbol when he worships. He will tell you, it helps to keep his mind 
fixed on the Being to whom he prays. He knows as well as you do 
that the image is not God, is not omnipresent. After all, how much 
does omnipresence mean to almost the whole world? It stands 
merely as a word, a symbol. Has God superficial area? If not, when 
we repeat that word ‘omnipresent’, we think of the extended sky or 
of space, that is all. 

As we find that somehow or other, by the laws of our mental con- 
stitution, we have to associate our ideas of infinity with the image of 
the blue sky, or of the sea, so we naturally connect our idea of holi- 
ness with the image of a church, a mosque, or a cross. The Hindus 
have associated the idea of holiness, purity, truth, omnipresence, 
and such other ideas with different images and forms. But with this 
difference that while some people devote their whole lives to their 
idol of a church and never rise higher, because with them religion 
means an intellectual assent to certain doctrines and doing good to 
their fellows, the whole religion of the Hindu is centred in realisation. 
Man is to become divine by realising the divine. Idols or temples or 
churches or books are only the supports, the helps, of his spiritual 
childhood: but on and on he must progress. 

He must not stop anywhere. ‘External worship, material worship,’ 
say the scriptures, ‘is the lowest stage; struggling to rise high, mental 
prayer is the next stage, but the highest stage is when the Lord has 
been realised.’ Mark, the same earnest man who is kneeling before 
the idol tells you, ‘Him the Sun cannot express, nor the moon, nor 
the stars, the lightning cannot express Him, nor what we speak of as 
fire; through Him they shine.’ But he does not abuse any one’s idol 
or call its worship sin. He recognises in it a necessary stage of life. 
‘The child is father of the man.’ Would it be right for an old man to 
say that childhood is a sin or youth a sin? 

If a man can realise his divine nature with the help of an image, 
would it be right to call that a sin? Nor even when he has passed that 
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stage, should he call it an error. To the Hindu, man is not travelling 
from error to truth, but from truth to truth, from lower to higher 
truth. To him all the religions, from the lowest fetishism to the highest 
absolutism, mean so many attempts of the human soul to grasp and 
realise the Infinite, each determined by the conditions of its birth and 
association, and each of these marks a stage of progress; and every 
soul is a young eagle soaring higher and higher, gathering more and 
more strength, till it reaches the Glorious Sun. 

Unity in variety is the plan of nature, and the Hindu has recognised 
it. Every other religion lays down certain fixed dogmas, and tries to 
force society to adopt them. It places before society only one coat 
which must fit Jack and John and Henry, all alike. If it does not fit 
John or Henry, he must go without a coat to cover his body. The 
Hindus have discovered that the absolute can only be realised, or 
thought of, or stated, through the relative, and the images, crosses, 
and crescents are simply so many symbols — so many pegs to hang 
the spiritual ideas on. It is not that this help is necessary for everyone, 
but those that do not need it have no right to say that it is wrong. 
Nor is it compulsory in Hinduism. 

One thing I must tell you. Idolatry in India does not mean any- 
thing horrible. It is not the mother of harlots. On the other hand, it 
is the attempt of undeveloped minds to grasp high spiritual truths. 
The Hindus have their faults, they sometimes have their exceptions; 
but mark this, they are always for punishing their own bodies, and 
never for cutting the throats of their neighbours. If the Hindu fanatic 
burns himself on the pyre, he never lights the fire of Inquisition. And 
even this cannot be laid at the door of his religion any more than the 
burning of witches can be laid at the door of Christianity. 

To the Hindu, then, the whole world of religions is only a travel- 
ling, a coming up, of different men and women, through various 
conditions and circumstances, to the same goal. Every religion is only 
evolving a God out of the material man, and the same God is the 
inspirer of all of them. Why, then, are there so many contradictions? 
They are only apparent, says the Hindu. The contradictions come 
from the same truth adapting itself to the varying circumstances of 
different natures. 

It is the same light coming through glasses of different colours. 
And these little variations are necessary for purposes of adaptation. 
But in the heart of everything the same truth reigns. The Lord has 
declared to the Hindu in His incarnation as Krishna, ‘I am in every 
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religion as the thread through a string of pearls. Wherever thou seest 
extraordinary holiness and extraordinary power raising and purify- 
ing humanity, know thou that I am there.’ And what has been the 
result? I challenge the world to find, throughout the whole system 
of Sanskrit philosophy, any such expression as that the Hindu alone 
will be saved and not others. Says Vyasa, ‘We find perfect men even 
beyond the pale of our caste and creed.’ One thing more. How, then, 
can the Hindu, whose whole fabric of thought centres in God, believe 
in Buddhism which is agnostic, or in Jainism which is atheistic? 

The Buddhists or the Jains do not depend upon God; but the 
whole force of their religion is directed to the great central truth in 
every religion, to evolve a God out of man. They have not seen the 
Father, but they have seen the Son. And he that hath seen the Son 
hath seen the Father also. 

This, brethren, is a short sketch of the religious ideas of the Hindus. 
The Hindu may have failed to carry out all his plans, but if there is ever 
to be a universal religion, it must be one which will have no location 
in place or time; which will be infinite like the God it will preach, and 
whose sun will shine upon the followers of Krishna and of Christ, on 
saints and sinners alike; which will not be Brahminic or Buddhistic, 
Christian or Mohammedan, but the sum total of all these, and still have 
infinite space for development; which in its catholicity will embrace 
in its infinite arms, and find a place for, every human being, from the 
lowest grovelling savage not far removed from the brute, to the high- 
est man towering by the virtues of his head and heart almost above 
humanity, making society stand in awe of him and doubt his human 
nature. It will be a religion which will have no place for persecution or 
intolerance in its polity, which will recognise divinity in every man and 
woman, and whose whole scope, whose whole force, will be created 
in aiding humanity to realise its own true, divine nature. 

Offer such a religion, and all the nations will follow you. Asoka’s 
council was a council of the Buddhist faith. Akbar’s, though more 
to the purpose, was only a parlour-meeting. It was reserved for 
America to proclaim to all quarters of the globe that the Lord is in 
every religion. 

May He who is the Brahman of the Hindus, the Ahura-Mazda 
of the Zoroastrians, the Buddha of the Buddhists, the Jehovah of 
the Jews, the Father in Heaven of the Christians, give strength to 
you to carry out your noble idea! The star arose in the East; it trav- 
elled steadily towards the West, sometimes dimmed and sometimes 
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effulgent, till it made a circuit of the world; and now it is again 
rising on the very horizon of the East, the borders of the Sanpo,' a 
thousandfold more effulgent than it ever was before. Hail, Columbia, 
motherland of liberty! It has been given to thee, who never dipped 
her hand in her neighbour’s blood, who never found out that the 
shortest way of becoming rich was by robbing one’s neighbours, it 
has been given to thee to march at the vanguard of civilisation with 
the flag of harmony. 


3) 


Religion not the Crying Need of India 
20 September 1893 


Christians must always be ready for good criticism, and I hardly 
think that you will mind if I make a little criticism. You Christians, 
who are so fond of sending out missionaries to save the soul of the 
heathen — why do you not try to save their bodies from starvation? 
In India, during the terrible famines, thousands died from hunger, 
yet you Christians did nothing. You erect churches all through India, 
but the crying evil in the East is not religion — they have religion 
enough — but it is bread that the suffering millions of burning India 
cry out for with parched throats. They ask us for bread, but we give 
them stones. It is an insult to a starving people to offer them religion; 
it is an insult to a starving man to teach him metaphysics. In India 
a priest that preached for money would lose caste and be spat upon 
by the people. I came here to seek aid for my impoverished people, 
and I fully realised how difficult it was to get help for heathens from 
Christians in a Christian land. 


3) 


Buddhism, the Fulfilment of Hinduism 
26 September 1893 
I am not a Buddhist, as you have heard, and yet I am. If China, or 


Japan, or Ceylon follow the teachings of the Great Master, India wor- 
ships him as God incarnate on earth. You have just now heard that 
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Iam going to criticise Buddhism, but by that I wish you to understand 
only this. Far be it from me to criticise him whom I worship as God 
incarnate on earth. But our views about Buddha are that he was not 
understood properly by his disciples. The relation between Hinduism 
(by Hinduism, I mean the religion of the Vedas) and what is called 
Buddhism at the present day is nearly the same as between Judaism and 
Christianity. Jesus Christ was a Jew, and Shakya Muni was a Hindu. 
The Jews rejected Jesus Christ, nay, crucified him, and the Hindus have 
accepted Shakya Muni as God and worship him. But the real difference 
that we Hindus want to show between modern Buddhism and what 
we should understand as the teachings of Lord Buddha lies principally 
in this: Shakya Muni came to preach nothing new. He also, like Jesus, 
came to fulfil and not to destroy. Only, in the case of Jesus, it was the 
old people, the Jews, who did not understand him, while in the case 
of Buddha, it was his own followers who did not realise the import 
of his teachings. As the Jew did not understand the fulfilment of the 
Old Testament, so the Buddhist did not understand the fulfilment of 
the truths of the Hindu religion. Again, I repeat, Shakya Muni came 
not to destroy, but he was the fulfilment, the logical conclusion, the 
logical development of the religion of the Hindus. 

The religion of the Hindus is divided into two parts: the ceremo- 
nial and the spiritual. The spiritual portion is specially studied by 
the monks. 

In that there is no caste. A man from the highest caste and a man 
from the lowest may become a monk in India, and the two castes 
become equal. In religion there is no caste; caste is simply a social 
institution. Shakya Muni himself was a monk, and it was his glory 
that he had the large-heartedness to bring out the truths from the 
hidden Vedas and through them broadcast all over the world. He 
was the first being in the world who brought missionarising into 
practice — nay, he was the first to conceive the idea of proselytising. 

The great glory of the Master lay in his wonderful sympathy 
for everybody, especially for the ignorant and the poor. Some of 
his disciples were Brahmins. When Buddha was teaching, Sanskrit 
was no more the spoken language in India. It was then only in the 
books of the learned. Some of Buddha’s Brahmins disciples wanted 
to translate his teachings into Sanskrit, but he distinctly told them, 
‘I am for the poor, for the people; let me speak in the tongue of the 
people.’ And so to this day the great bulk of his teachings are in the 
vernacular of that day in India. 
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Whatever may be the position of philosophy, whatever may be the 
position of metaphysics, so long as there is such a thing as death in 
the world, so long as there is such a thing as weakness in the human 
heart, so long as there is a cry going out of the heart of man in his 
very weakness, there shall be a faith in God. 

On the philosophic side the disciples of the Great Master dashed 
themselves against the eternal rocks of the Vedas and could not crush 
them, and on the other side they took away from the nation that 
eternal God to which every one, man or woman, clings so fondly. 
And the result was that Buddhism had to die a natural death in India. 
At the present day there is not one who calls oneself a Buddhist in 
India, the land of its birth. 

But at the same time, Brahminism lost something — that reform- 
ing zeal, that wonderful sympathy and charity for everybody, that 
wonderful heaven which Buddhism had brought to the masses and 
which had rendered Indian society so great that a Greek historian 
who wrote about India of that time was led to say that no Hindu 
was known to tell an untruth and no Hindu woman was known to 
be unchaste. 

Hinduism cannot live without Buddhism, nor Buddhism without 
Hinduism. Then realise what the separation has shown to us, that 
the Buddhists cannot stand without the brain and philosophy of the 
Brahmins, nor the Brahmin without the heart of the Buddhist. This 
separation between the Buddhists and the Brahmins is the cause 
of the downfall of India. That is why India is populated by three 
hundred millions of beggars, and that is why India has been the 
slave of conquerors for the last thousand years. Let us then join the 
wonderful intellect of the Brahmins with the heart, the noble soul, 
the wonderful humanising power of the Great Master. 


3) 


Address at the Final Session 
27 September 1893 


The World’s Parliament of Religions has become an accomplished 
fact, and the merciful Father has helped those who laboured to 
bring it into existence, and crowned with success their most unself- 
ish labour. 
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My thanks to those noble souls whose large hearts and love of 
truth first dreamed this wonderful dream and then realised it. My 
thanks to the shower of liberal sentiments that has overflowed this 
platform. My thanks to this enlightened audience for their uniform 
kindness to me and for their appreciation of every thought that tends 
to smooth the friction of religions. A few jarring notes were heard 
from time to time in this harmony. My special thanks to them, for they 
have, by their striking contrast, made general harmony the sweeter. 

Much has been said of the common ground of religious unity. 
I am not going just now to venture my own theory. But if anyone 
here hopes that this unity will come by the triumph of any one of 
the religions and the destruction of the others, to him I say, ‘Brother, 
yours is an impossible hope.’ Do I wish that the Christian would 
become Hindu? God forbid. Do I wish that the Hindu or Buddhist 
would become Christian? God forbid. 

The seed is put in the ground, and earth and air and water are 
placed around it. Does the seed become the earth; or the air, or the 
water? No. It becomes a plant, it develops after the law of its own 
growth, assimilates the air, the earth, and the water, converts them 
into plant substance, and grows into a plant. 

Similar is the case with religion. The Christian is not to become 
a Hindu or a Buddhist, nor a Hindu or a Buddhist to become a 
Christian. But each must assimilate the spirit of the others and yet 
preserve his individuality and grow according to his own law of 
growth. 

If the Parliament of Religions has shown anything to the world 
it is this: It has proved to the world that holiness, purity and char- 
ity are not the exclusive possessions of any church in the world, 
and that every system has produced men and women of the most 
exalted character. In the face of this evidence, if anybody dreams 
of the exclusive survival of his own religion and the destruction of 
the others, I pity him from the bottom of my heart, and point out 
to him that upon the banner of every religion will soon be written, 
in spite of resistance: ‘Help and not Fight,’ ‘Assimilation and not 
Destruction,’ ‘Harmony and Peace and not Dissension.’ 


Note 


1. Marie Louise Burke (Sister Gargi) makes the following comment: 
In all the early reports of Swamiji’s paper on Hinduism (which he had 
evidently written in longhand and given to the press) the word ‘Pacific’ 
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was transcribed as ‘Tasifu’, which the reporters may have thought was 
some far away inland sea of Oriental mystery and romance. The plain 
fact of the matter was that Swamiji’s Ps looked like Ts; and his ‘Pacific’ 
like ‘Tasifu’. By some unknown process, “Tasifu’ became ‘Sanpo’ 
(a Tibetan name for the Brahmaputra River) in the Complete Works; 
thus the ‘horizon of the East’ receded ever farther. But, characteristi- 
cally, Swamiji used words understandable to everyone in his talks 
before the Parliament; indeed, never when speaking to the public (or, 
as far as we know, in private) was he esoteric or obscure. ‘Pacific’, 
clear, simple, and sensible, was surely what he wrote in his paper and 
what he said. 

(Swami Vivekananda in The West — New Discoveries, vol. 1: 143). 


wo 


Part 2 
The Four Yogas 


A ter his grand success at the Parliament of Religions, Swami 
Vivekananda was engaged in November 1893 by the Slayton Lyceum 
Bureau of Chicago to give talks all over the United States. Though 
he signed a three-year contract with them, he extricated himself out 
of that arrangement, finding himself overworked and underpaid. He 
started teaching on his own from February 1894. By the end of the 
year, in December, he commenced a series of talks on Jnana Yoga at 
the residence of Mrs Ole Bull of Cambridge, MA. These were later 
printed in a booklet as Six Discourses on Jnana Yoga. 

The following year, in February 1895, he started his first official 
course, teaching the Upanishads, delivering lectures on Jnana and 
Raja Yoga. In June, he finished his book on the latter subject, the first 
modern exposition of Patanjali’s ancient ashtanga or the eight-limbed 
system of yoga. In June-July 1895, he conducted intensive sessions 
at the Thousand Island Park in New York with a select group of 
12 disciples, including Sister Nivedita, in accordance with a plan to 
train individuals rather than only give lectures to large audiences. 
Among the other disciples he initiated were Sister Christine and 
J. J. Goodwin, an Englishman. 

From September to November in 1895, he visited England, 
giving several lectures, some of which are included in this Reader. 
Vivekananda was pleased with his work in England, where he found 
his audiences more serious and interested. After returning to the US 
in December 1895, he offered private classes on Karma Yoga in his 
rented rooms at 228 W 39th Street. The classes, which continued 
into January, were free and held morning and evening daily. The 
following year, starting in February (1896), he gave lectures all over 
the US, but also private classes on Bhakti Yoga. In April, he left 
once again for England, where he remained till July, giving classes 
on Jnana Yoga. At this time, he also met Max Miieller, Nivedita, 
and Mr and Mrs Sevier. 
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From this account it is clear that Vivekananda’s first major works 
on the four yogas, Karma, Bhakti, Raja, and Jnana, emerged from 
the lectures he gave in the US and England from December 1894 
to July 1896. Of these, the first printed booklet was Karma Yoga 
published in February 1896 in New York, with the help of Mrs 
Ole Bull. It was republished in May 1896 in London, with the help 
of Edward Sturdy, as the first volume in a series Address on the 
Vedanta Philosophy by ‘the Hindu Yogi Swami Vivekananda’ by 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. Ltd, Luzac & Co. Oriental 
Publishers, 46 Great Russell Street, London, in 1896. The second 
volume was Bhakti Yoga. Raja Yoga was published in July 1896 in 
London, also with the assistance of Sturdy. The Complete Works 
have, however, published them in a different order, which we have 
followed for ease of reference. 

The opening of this section, Chapter VIII of Karma Yoga, deftly 
summarises and offers a method of combining and synthesising the 
four yogas according to one’s temperament and abilities. This was 
Vivekananda’s mantra for modern times, later picked up and further 
extended by Aurobindo in The Synthesis of Yoga and the idea of inte- 
gral yoga. Vivekananda brings the message of the Bhagavad Gita into 
modern times by showing that the four yogas represent four paths, 
that is, work (Karma), love (Bhakti), psychology (Raja), and knowl- 
edge (Jnana) to the same goal; this, according to him, is the essence 
of Vedanta. In the sections that follow, Vivekananda succinctly 
explains the main lines of the development and accomplishment of 
each yoga. In the section on Raja Yoga, he attempts to redefine its 
methodology in terms of modern science. In the excerpts from Jnana 
Yoga, he comments on an Upanishad but quickly proceeds to debate 
the main premise, that we are already free, but need to remember or 
recover this perfection through spiritual practice. Again, in the section 
from Bhakti Yoga, we see Vivekananda as a scholar-commentator, 
expounding the inner meaning of the chosen texts; but not resting 
there, he asserts that without intense love and longing for God or 
one’s chosen ideal, no spiritual progress is possible. 

In each of these excerpts, Vivekananda not only explains the cho- 
sen system of Yoga, but also discusses key, contemporary ideas that 
arise from it. In this fashion, he makes these ancient texts not only 
relevant but intensely practical in our own times. With his work on 
the four yogas, Vivekananda played a pioneering and unprecedented 
role in modernising and popularising Indian spiritual traditions 
primarily in the West and, consequently, in India. 
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From Karma Yoga 
Chapter VIII: The Ideal Of Karma Yoga 


The grandest idea in the religion of the Vedanta is that we may reach 
the same goal by different paths; and these paths I have generalised 
into four, viz, those of work, love, psychology, and knowledge. But 
you must, at the same time, remember that these divisions are not 
very marked and quite exclusive of each other. Each blends into the 
other. But according to the type which prevails, we name the divisions. 
It is not that you can find men who have no other faculty than that 
of work, nor that you can find men who are no more than devoted 
worshippers only, nor that there are men who have no more than 
mere knowledge. These divisions are made in accordance with the 
type or the tendency that may be seen to prevail in a man. We have 
found that, in the end, all these four paths converge and become 
one. All religions and all methods of work and worship lead us to 
one and the same goal. 

Ihave already tried to point out that goal. It is freedom as I under- 
stand it. Everything that we perceive around us is struggling towards 
freedom, from the atom to the man, from the insentient, lifeless 
particle of matter to the highest existence on earth, the human soul. 
The whole universe is in fact the result of this struggle for freedom. 
In all combinations every particle is trying to go on its own way, to 
fly from the other particles; but the others are holding it in check. 
Our earth is trying to fly away from the sun, and the moon from the 
earth. Everything has a tendency to infinite dispersion. All that we see 
in the universe has for its basis this one struggle towards freedom; 
it is under the impulse of this tendency that the saint prays and the 
robber robs. When the line of action taken is not a proper one, we 
call it evil; and when the manifestation of it is proper and high, we 
call it good. But the impulse is the same, the struggle towards free- 
dom. The saint is oppressed with the knowledge of his condition of 
bondage, and he wants to get rid of it; so he worships God. The thief 
is oppressed with the idea that he does not possess certain things, 
and he tries to get rid of that want, to obtain freedom from it; so he 
steals. Freedom is the one goal of all nature, sentient or insentient; 
and consciously or unconsciously, everything is struggling towards 
that goal. The freedom which the saint seeks is very different from 
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that which the robber seeks; the freedom loved by the saint leads him 
to the enjoyment of infinite, unspeakable bliss, while that on which 
the robber has set his heart only forges other bonds for his soul. 

There is to be found in every religion the manifestation of this 
struggle towards freedom. It is the groundwork of all morality, of 
unselfishness, which means getting rid of the idea that men are the 
same as their little body. When we see a man doing good work, help- 
ing others, it means that he cannot be confined within the limited 
circle of ‘me and mine’. There is no limit to this getting out of selfish- 
ness. All the great systems of ethics preach absolute unselfishness as 
the goal. Supposing this absolute unselfishness can be reached by a 
man, what becomes of him? He is no more the little Mr So-and-so; 
he has acquired infinite expansion. The little personality which he 
had before is now lost to him for ever; he has become infinite, and the 
attainment of this infinite expansion is indeed the goal of all religions 
and of all moral and philosophical teachings. The personalist, when 
he hears this idea philosophically put, gets frightened. At the same 
time, if he preaches morality, he after all teaches the very same idea 
himself. He puts no limit to the unselfishness of man. Suppose a man 
becomes perfectly unselfish under the personalistic system, how are 
we to distinguish him from the perfected ones in other system? He 
has become one with the universe and to become that is the goal of 
all; only the poor personalist has not the courage to follow out his 
own reasoning to its right conclusion. Karma Yoga is the attaining 
through unselfish work of that freedom which is the goal of all human 
nature. Every selfish action, therefore, retards our reaching the goal, 
and every unselfish action takes us towards the goal; that is why the 
only definition that can be given of morality is this: ‘That which is 
selfish is immoral, and that which is unselfish is moral.’ 

But, if you come to details, the matter will not be seen to be quite 
so simple. For instance, environment often makes the details differ- 
ent as I have already mentioned. The same action under one set of 
circumstances may be unselfish, and under another set quite selfish. 
So we can give only a general definition, and leave the details to be 
worked out by taking into consideration the differences in time, 
place, and circumstances. In one country one kind of conduct is 
considered moral, and in another the very same is immoral, because 
the circumstances differ. The goal of all nature is freedom, and free- 
dom is to be attained only by perfect unselfishness; every thought, 
word, or deed that is unselfish takes us towards the goal, and, as 
such, is called moral. That definition, you will find, holds good in 
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every religion and every system of ethics. In some systems of thought 
morality is derived from a Superior Being — God. If you ask why 
a man ought to do this and not that, their answer is: ‘Because such 
is the command of God.’ But whatever be the source from which it 
is derived, their code of ethics also has the same central idea — not 
to think of self but to give up self. And yet some persons, in spite 
of this high ethical idea, are frightened at the thought of having to 
give up their little personalities. We may ask the man who clings to 
the idea of little personalities to consider the case of a person who 
has become perfectly unselfish, who has no thought for himself, who 
does no deed for himself, who speaks no word for himself, and then 
say where his ‘himself’ is. That ‘himself’ is known to him only so 
long as he thinks, acts, or speaks for himself. If he is only conscious 
of others, of the universe, and of the all, where is his ‘himself’? It is 
gone for ever. 

Karma Yoga, therefore, is a system of ethics and religion intended 
to attain freedom through unselfishness, and by good works. The 
Karma Yogi need not believe in any doctrine whatever. He may not 
believe even in God, may not ask what his soul is, nor think of any 
metaphysical speculation. He has got his own special aim of realising 
selflessness; and he has to work it out himself. Every moment of his 
life must be realisation, because he has to solve by mere work, with- 
out the help of doctrine or theory, the very same problem to which 
the Jnani applies his reason and inspiration and the Bhakta his love. 


[...] 
ro) 


From Raja Yoga 


Preface 


Since the dawn of history, various extraordinary phenomena have 
been recorded as happening amongst human beings. Witnesses are 
not wanting in modern times to attest to the fact of such events, 
even in societies living under the full blaze of modern science. The 
vast mass of such evidence is unreliable, as coming from ignorant, 
superstitious, or fraudulent persons. In many instances the so-called 
miracles are imitations. But what do they imitate? It is not the 
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sign of a candid and scientific mind to throw overboard anything 
without proper investigation. Surface scientists, unable to explain 
the various extraordinary mental phenomena, strive to ignore their 
very existence. They are, therefore, more culpable than those who 
think that their prayers are answered by a being, or beings, above 
the clouds, or than those who believe that their petitions will make 
such beings change the course of the universe. The latter have the 
excuse of ignorance, or at least of a defective system of education, 
which has taught them dependence upon such beings, a dependence 
which has become a part of their degenerate nature. The former 
have no such excuse. 

For thousands of years such phenomena have been studied, inves- 
tigated, and generalised, the whole ground of the religious faculties 
of man has been analysed, and the practical result is the science of 
Raja Yoga. Raja Yoga does not, after the unpardonable manner of 
some modern scientists, deny the existence of facts which are difficult 
to explain; on the other hand, it gently yet in no uncertain terms tells 
the superstitious that miracles, and answers to prayers, and powers of 
faith, though true as facts, are not rendered comprehensible through 
the superstitious explanation of attributing them to the agency of a 
being, or beings, above the clouds. It declares that each man is only 
a conduit for the infinite ocean of knowledge and power that lies 
behind mankind. It teaches that desires and wants are in man, that 
the power of supply is also in man; and that wherever and whenever 
a desire, a want, a prayer has been fulfilled, it was out of this infinite 
magazine that the supply came, and not from any supernatural being. 
The idea of supernatural beings may rouse to a certain extent the 
power of action in man, but it also brings spiritual decay. It brings 
dependence; it brings fear; it brings superstition. It degenerates into 
a horrible belief in the natural weakness of man. There is no super- 
natural, says the Yogi, but there are in nature gross manifestations 
and subtle manifestations. The subtle are the causes, the gross the 
effects. The gross can be easily perceived by the senses; not so the 
subtle. The practice of Raja Yoga will lead to the acquisition of the 
more subtle perceptions. 

All the orthodox systems of India philosophy have one goal in view, 
the liberation of the soul through perfection. The method is by Yoga. 
The word Yoga covers an immense ground, but both the Sankhya 
and the Vedanta Schools point to Yoga in some form or other. 
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The subject of the present book is that form of Yoga known as 
Raja Yoga. The aphorisms of Patanjali are the highest authority on 
Raja Yoga, and form its textbook. The other philosophers, though 
occasionally differing from Patanjali in some philosophical points, 
have, as a rule, acceded to his method of practice a decided con- 
sent. The first part of this book comprises several lectures to classes 
delivered by the present writer in New York. The second part is a 
rather free translation of the aphorisms (Sutras) of Patanjali, with a 
running commentary. Effort has been made to avoid technicalities 
as far as possible, and to keep to the free and easy style of conversa- 
tion. In the first part some simple and specific directions are given 
for the student who want to practise, ‘but all such are especially 
and earnestly reminded that, with few exceptions, Yoga can only be 
safely learnt by direct contact with a teacher.’ If these conversations 
succeed in awakening a desire for further information on the subject, 
the teacher will not be wanting. 


[...] 
ro) 


From Raja Yoga 


Each soul is potentially divine. 

The goal is to manifest this Divinity within by controlling nature, 
external and internal. 

Do this either by work, or worship, or psychic control, or phi- 
losophy — by one, or more, or all of these — and be free. 

This is the whole of religion. Doctrines, or dogmas, or rituals, or 
books, or temples, or forms, are but secondary details. 


3) 


From Jnana Yoga 


Chapter X: The Freedom of the Soul, London, 
5 November 1896 


The Katha Upanishad, which we have been studying, was written 
much later than that to which we now turn — the Chhandogya. The 
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language is more modern, and the thought more organised. In the 
older Upanishads the language is very archaic, like that of the hymn 
portion of the Vedas, and one has to wade sometimes through quite 
a mass of unnecessary things to get at the essential doctrines. The 
ritualistic literature about which I told you which forms the second 
division of the Vedas, has left a good deal of its mark upon this old 
Upanishad, so that more than half of it is still ritualistic. There is, 
however, one great gain in studying the very old Upanishads. You 
trace, as it were, the historical growth of spiritual ideas. In the more 
recent Upanishads, the spiritual ideas have been collected and brought 
into one place; as in the Bhagavad Gita, for instance, which we may, 
perhaps, look upon as the last of the Upanishads, you do not find 
any inkling of these ritualistic ideas. The Gita is like a bouquet com- 
posed of the beautiful flowers of spiritual truths collected from the 
Upanishads. But in the Gita you cannot study the rise of the spiritual 
ideas, you cannot trace them to their source. To do that, as has been 
pointed out by many, you must study the Vedas. The great idea of 
holiness that has been attached to these books has preserved them, 
more than any other book in the world, from mutilation. In them, 
thoughts at their highest and at their lowest have all been preserved, 
the essential and the non-essential, the most ennobling teachings and 
the simplest matters of detail stand side by side; for nobody has dared 
to touch them. Commentators came and tried to smooth them down 
and to bring out wonderful new ideas from the old things; they tried 
to find spiritual ideas in even the most ordinary statements, but the 
texts remained, and as such, they are the most wonderful historical 
study. We all know that in the scriptures of every religion changes 
were made to suit the growing spirituality of later times; one word 
was changed here and another put in there, and so on. This, prob- 
ably, has not been done with the Vedic literature, or if ever done, 
it is almost imperceptible. So we have this great advantage, we are 
able to study thoughts in their original significance, to note how they 
developed, how from materialistic ideas finer and finer spiritual ideas 
are evolved, until they attained their greatest height in the Vedanta. 
Descriptions of some of the old manners and customs are also there, 
but they do not appear much in the Upanishads. The language used 
is peculiar, terse, mnemonic. 

The writers of these books simply jotted down these lines as helps 
to remember certain facts which they supposed were already well 
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known. Ina narrative, perhaps, which they are telling, they take it for 
granted that it is well known to everyone they are addressing. Thus 
a great difficulty arises, we scarcely know the real meaning of any 
one of these stories, because the traditions have nearly died out, and 
the little that is left of them has been very much exaggerated. Many 
new interpretations have been put upon them, so that when you find 
them in the Puranas they have already become lyrical poems. Just as 
in the West, we find this prominent fact in the political development 
of Western races that they cannot bear absolute rule, that they are 
always trying to prevent any one man from ruling over them, and are 
gradually advancing to higher and higher democratic ideas, higher 
and higher ideas of physical liberty, so, in Indian metaphysics, exactly 
the same phenomenon appears in the development of spiritual life. 
The multiplicity of gods gave place to one God of the universe, and 
in the Upanishads there is a rebellion even against that one God. 
Not only was the idea of many governors of the universe ruling their 
destinies unbearable, but it was also intolerable that there should be 
one person ruling this universe. This is the first thing that strikes us. 
The idea grows and grows, until it attains its climax. In almost all 
of the Upanishads, we find the climax coming at the last, and that is 
the dethroning of this God of the universe. The personality of God 
vanishes, the impersonality comes. God is no more a person, no more 
a human being, however magnified and exaggerated, who rules this 
universe, but He has become an embodied principle in every being, 
immanent in the whole universe. It would be illogical to go from the 
Personal God to the Impersonal, and at the same time to leave man as 
a person. So the personal man is broken down, and man as principle 
is built up. The person is only a phenomenon, the principle is behind 
it. Thus from both sides, simultaneously, we find the breaking down 
of personalities and the approach towards principles, the Personal 
God approaching the Impersonal, the personal man approaching the 
Impersonal Man. Then come the succeeding stages of the gradual 
convergence of the two advancing lines of the Impersonal God and 
the Impersonal Man. And the Upanishads embody the stages through 
which these two lines at last become one, and the last word of each 
Upanishad is, ‘Thou art That’. There is but One Eternally Blissful 
Principle, and that One is manifesting Itself as all this variety. 


[...] 
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The solution of the Vedanta is that we are not bound, we are 
free already. Not only so, but to say or to think that we are bound 
is dangerous — it is a mistake, it is self-hypnotism. As soon as you 
say, ‘I am bound’, ‘I am weak’, ‘I am helpless’, woe unto you; you 
rivet one more chain upon yourself. Do not say it, do not think it. 
I have heard of a man who lived in a forest and used to repeat day 
and night, ‘Shivoham’ — I am the Blessed One — and one day a 
tiger fell upon him and dragged him away to kill him; people on the 
other side of the river saw it, and heard the voice so long as voice 
remained in him, saying, ‘Shivoham’ — even in the very jaws of 
the tiger. There have been many such men. There have been cases 
of men who, while being cut to pieces, have blessed their enemies. 
‘Tam He, Iam He; and so art thou. Iam pure and perfect and so are 
all my enemies. You are He, and so am I.’ That is — the position of 
strength. Nevertheless, there are great and wonderful things in the 
religions of the dualists; wonderful is the idea of the Personal God 
apart from nature, whom we worship and love. Sometimes this idea 
is very soothing. But, says the Vedanta, the soothing is something like 
the effect that comes from an opiate, not natural. It brings weakness 
in the long run, and what this world wants today, more than it ever 
did before, is strength. It is weakness, says the Vedanta, which is the 
cause of all misery in this world. Weakness is the one cause of suf- 
fering. We become miserable because we are weak. We lie, steal, kill, 
and commit other crimes, because we are weak. We suffer because 
we are weak. We die because we are weak. Where there is nothing to 
weaken us, there is no death nor sorrow. We are miserable through 
delusion. Give up the delusion, and the whole thing vanishes. It is 
plain and simple indeed. Through all these philosophical discussions 
and tremendous mental gymnastics we come to this one religious 
idea, the simplest in the whole world. 

The monistic Vedanta is the simplest form in which you can put 
truth. To teach dualism was a tremendous mistake made in India and 
elsewhere, because people did not look at the ultimate principles, 
but only thought of the process which is very intricate indeed. To 
many, these tremendous philosophical and logical propositions were 
alarming. They thought these things could not be made universal, 
could not be followed in everyday practical life, and that under the 
guise of such a philosophy much laxity of living would arise. 

But I do not believe at all that monistic ideas preached to the 
world would produce immorality and weakness. On the contrary, 
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I have reason to believe that it is the only remedy there is. If this be 
the truth, why let people drink ditch water when the stream of life 
is flowing by? If this be the truth, that they are all pure, why not at 
this moment teach it to the whole world? Why not teach it with the 
voice of thunder to every man that is born, to saints and sinners, 
men, women, and children, to the man on the throne and to the man 
sweeping the streets? 

It appears now a very big and a very great undertaking; to many 
it appears very startling, but that is because of superstition, nothing 
else. By eating all sorts of bad and indigestible food, or by starving 
ourselves, we are incompetent to eat a good meal. We have listened 
to words of weakness from our childhood. You hear people say that 
they do not believe in ghosts, but at the same time, there are very 
few who do not get a little creepy sensation in the dark. It is simply 
superstition. So with all religious superstitions. There are people 
in this country who, if I told them there was no such being as the 
devil, will think all religion is gone. Many people have said to me, 
how can there be religion without a devil? How can there be religion 
without someone to direct us? How can we live without being ruled 
by somebody? We like to be so treated, because we have become used 
to it. We are not happy until we feel we have been reprimanded by 
somebody every day. The same superstition! But however terrible it 
may seem now, the time will come when we shall look back, each 
one of us, and smile at every one of those superstitions which covered 
the pure and eternal soul, and repeat with gladness, with truth, and 
with strength, I am free, and was free, and always will be free. This 
monistic idea will come out of Vedanta, and it is the one idea that 
deserves to live. The scriptures may perish tomorrow. Whether this 
idea first flashed into the brains of Hebrews or of people living in 
the Arctic regions, nobody cares. For this is the truth and truth is 
eternal; and truth itself teaches that it is not the special property of 
any individual or nation. Men, animals, and gods are all common 
recipients of this one truth. Let them all receive it. Why make life 
miserable? Why let people fall into all sorts of superstitions? I will 
give ten thousand lives, if twenty of them will give up their supersti- 
tion. Not only in this country, but in the land of its very birth, if you 
tell people this truth, they are frightened. They say, “This idea is for 
Sannyasins who give up the world and live in forests; for them it is 
all right. But for us poor householders, we must all have some sort 
of fear, we must have ceremonies,’ and so on. 
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Dualistic ideas have ruled the world long enough, and this is the 
result. Why not make a new experiment? It may take ages for all 
minds to receive monism, but why not begin now? If we have told it 
to twenty persons in our lives, we have done a great work. 

There is one idea which often militates against it. It is this. It is 
all very well to say, ‘Iam the Pure, the Blessed’, but I cannot show it 
always in my life. That is true; the ideal is always very hard. Every 
child that is born sees the sky overhead very far away, but is that 
any reason why we should not look towards the sky? Would it mend 
matters to go towards superstition? If we cannot get nectar, would 
it mend matters for us to drink poison? Would it be any help for us, 
because we cannot realise the truth immediately, to go into darkness 
and yield to weakness and superstition? 

I have no objection to dualism in many of its forms. I like most of 
them, but I have objections to every form of teaching which inculcates 
weakness. This is the one question I put to every man, woman, or 
child, when they are in physical, mental, or spiritual training. Are 
you strong? Do you feel strength? — for I know it is truth alone that 
gives strength. I know that truth alone gives life, and nothing but 
going towards reality will make us strong, and none will reach truth 
until he is strong. Every system, therefore, which weakens the mind, 
makes one superstitious, makes one mope, makes one desire all sorts 
of wild impossibilities, mysteries, and superstitions, I do not like, 
because its effect is dangerous. Such systems never bring any good; 
such things create morbidity in the mind, make it weak, so weak 
that in course of time it will be almost impossible to receive truth or 
live up to it. Strength, therefore, is the one thing needful. Strength is 
the medicine for the world’s disease. Strength is the medicine which 
the poor must have when tyrannised over by the rich. Strength is 
the medicine that the ignorant must have when oppressed by the 
learned; and it is the medicine that sinners must have when tyran- 
nised over by other sinners; and nothing gives such strength as this 
idea of monism. Nothing makes us so moral as this idea of monism. 
Nothing makes us work so well at our best and highest as when all 
the responsibility is thrown upon ourselves. I challenge everyone of 
you. How will you behave if I put a little baby in your hands? Your 
whole life will be changed for the moment; whatever you may be, 
you must become selfless for the time being. You will give up all your 
criminal ideas as soon as responsibility is thrown upon you — your 
whole character will change. So if the whole responsibility is thrown 
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upon our own shoulders, we shall be at our highest and best; when 
we have nobody to grope towards, no devil to lay our blame upon, 
no Personal God to carry our burdens, when we are alone respon- 
sible, then we shall rise to our highest and best. I am responsible 
for my fate, I am the bringer of good unto myself, I am the bringer 
of evil. 1am the Pure and Blessed One. We must reject all thoughts 
that assert the contrary. ‘I have neither death nor fear, I have neither 
caste nor creed, I have neither father nor mother nor brother, neither 
friend nor foe, for I am Existence, Knowledge, and Bliss Absolute; 
I am the Blissful One, I am the Blissful One. I am not bound either 
by virtue or vice, by happiness or misery. Pilgrimages and books and 
ceremonials can never bind me. I have neither hunger nor thirst; the 
body is not mine, nor am I subject to the superstitions and decay that 
come to the body, I am Existence, Knowledge, and Bliss Absolute; I 
am the Blissful One, I am the Blissful One.’ 

This, says the Vedanta, is the only prayer that we should have. 
This is the only way to reach the goal, to tell ourselves, and to tell 
everybody else, that we are divine. And as we go on repeating this, 
strength comes. He who falters at first will get stronger and stronger, 
and the voice will increase in volume until the truth takes possession 
of our hearts, and courses through our veins, and permeates our 
bodies. Delusion will vanish as the light becomes more and more 
effulgent, load after load of ignorance will vanish, and then will 
come a time when all else has disappeared and the Sun alone shines. 


3) 


From Bhakti Yoga 
Chapter I: Prayer 


OT AFAA CAAA SEAM A: Aa saeTIN AAT 
BSisey Tare Pca area SAaaaer SW Ik 
ar senot faaenta ys ata date wigonie aA | 
as ed MeAaieavereyl AAAs MOTAS TIES Il 


He is the Soul of the Universe; He is Immortal; His is the Rulership; 
He is the All-knowing, the All-pervading, the Protector of the Universe, 
the Eternal Ruler. None else is there efficient to govern the world 
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eternally. He who at the beginning of creation projected Brahm (i.e. 
the universal consciousness), and who delivered the Vedas unto him 
— seeking liberation I go for refuge unto that effulgent One, whose 
light turns the understanding towards the Atman (Shvetasvatara- 
Upanishad, VI. 17-18). 


Definition of Bhakti 


Bhakti Yoga is a real, genuine search after the Lord, a search begin- 
ning, continuing, and ending in love. One single moment of the mad- 
ness of extreme love to God brings us eternal freedom. ‘Bhakti’, says 
Narada in his explanation of the Bhakti aphorisms, ‘is intense love 
to God’; ‘When a man gets it, he loves all, hates none; he becomes 
satisfied for ever’; “This love cannot be reduced to any earthly benefit’, 
because so long as worldly desires last, that kind of love does not 
come; ‘Bhakti is greater than karma, greater than Yoga, because these 
are intended for an object in view, while Bhakti is its own fruition, 
its own means and its own end.’ 

Bhakti has been the one constant theme of our sages. Apart from 
the special writers on Bhakti, such as Shandilya or Narada, the great 
commentators on the Vyasa Sutras, evidently advocates of knowledge 
(Jnana), have also something very suggestive to say about love. Even 
when the commentator is anxious to explain many, if not all, of the 
texts so as to make them import a sort of dry knowledge, the Sutras, 
in the chapter on worship especially, do not lend themselves to be 
easily manipulated in that fashion. 

There is not really so much difference between knowledge (Jnana) 
and love (Bhakti) as people sometimes imagine. We shall see, as we 
go on, that in the end they converge and meet at the same point. 
So also is it with Raja Yoga, which when pursued as a means to 
attain liberation, and not (as unfortunately it frequently becomes in 
the hands of charlatans and mystery-mongers) as an instrument to 
hoodwink the unwary, leads us also to the same goal. 

The one great advantage of Bhakti is that it is the easiest and 
the most natural way to reach the great divine end in view; its 
great disadvantage is that in its lower forms it oftentimes degen- 
erates into hideous fanaticism. The fanatical crew in Hinduism, 
or Mohammedanism, or Christianity, have always been almost 
exclusively recruited from these worshippers on the lower planes of 
Bhakti. That singleness of attachment (Nishtha) to a loved object, 
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without which no genuine love can grow, is very often also the cause 
of the denunciation of everything else. All the weak and undeveloped 
minds in every religion or country have only one way of loving their 
own ideal, i.e. by hating every other ideal. Herein is the explanation 
of why the same man who is so lovingly attached to his own ideal 
of God, so devoted to his own ideal of religion, becomes a howling 
fanatic as soon as he sees or hears anything of any other ideal. This 
kind of love is somewhat like the canine instinct of guarding the 
master’s property from intrusion; only, the instinct of the dog is better 
than the reason of man, for the dog never mistakes its master for an 
enemy in whatever dress he may come before it. Again, the fanatic 
loses all power of judgment. Personal considerations are in his case 
of such absorbing interest that to him it is no question at all what 
a man says — whether it is right or wrong; but the one thing he is 
always particularly careful to know is who says it. The same man 
who is kind, good, honest, and loving to people of his own opinion, 
will not hesitate to do the vilest deeds when they are directed against 
persons beyond the pale of his own religious brotherhood. 

But this danger exists only in that stage of Bhakti which is called 
the preparatory (Gauni). When Bhakti has become ripe and has 
passed into that form which is called the supreme (Para), no more 
is there any fear of these hideous manifestations of fanaticism; that 
soul which is overpowered by this higher form of Bhakti is too near 
the God of Love to become an instrument for the diffusion of hatred. 

It is not given to all of us to be harmonious in the building up 
of our characters in this life: yet we know that that character is of 
the noblest type in which all these three — knowledge and love and 
Yoga — are harmoniously fused. Three things are necessary for a 
bird to fly — the two wings and the tail as a rudder for steering. 
Jnana (Knowledge) is the one wing, Bhakti (Love) is the other, and 
Yoga is the tail that keeps up the balance. For those who cannot 
pursue all these three forms of worship together in harmony and 
take up, therefore, Bhakti alone as their way, it is necessary always 
to remember that forms and ceremonials, though absolutely neces- 
sary for the progressive soul, have no other value than taking us on 
to that state in which we feel the most intense love to God. 

There is a little difference in opinion between the teachers of 
knowledge and those of love, though both admit the power of 
Bhakti. The Jnanis hold Bhakti to be an instrument of liberation, 
the Bhaktas look upon it both as the instrument and the thing to be 
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attained. To my mind this is a distinction without much difference. 
In fact, Bhakti, when used as an instrument, really means a lower 
form of worship, and the higher form becomes inseparable from the 
lower form of realisation at a later stage. Each seems to lay a great 
stress upon his own peculiar method of worship, forgetting that with 
perfect love true knowledge is bound to come even unsought, and 
that from perfect knowledge true love is inseparable. 

Bearing this in mind let us try to understand what the great 
Vedantic commentators have to say on the subject. In explaining the 
Sutra Avrittirasakridupadeshat (Meditation is necessary, that having 
been often enjoined.), Bhagavan Shankara says, “Thus people say, 
‘He is devoted to the king, he is devoted to the Guru’; they say this 
of him who follows his Guru, and does so, having that following as 
the one end in view. Similarly they say, ‘The loving wife meditates 
on her loving husband’; here also a kind of eager and continuous 
remembrance is meant.’ This is devotion according to Shankara. 

‘Meditation again is a constant remembrance (of the thing medi- 
tated upon) flowing like an unbroken stream of oil poured out from 
one vessel to another. When this kind of remembering has been 
attained (in relation to God) all bandages break. Thus it is spoken 
of in the scriptures regarding constant remembering as a means to 
liberation. This remembering again is of the same form as seeing, 
because it is of the same meaning as in the passage, ‘When He who 
is far and near is seen, the bonds of the heart are broken, all doubts 
vanish, and all effects of work disappear’. He who is near can be seen, 
but he who is far can only be remembered. Nevertheless the scripture 
says that he have to see Him who is near as well as Him who, is far, 
thereby indicating to us that the above kind of remembering is as 
good as seeing. This remembrance when exalted assumes the same 
form as seeing. Worship is constant remembering as may be seen 
from the essential texts of scriptures. Knowing, which is the same 
as repeated worship, has been described as constant remembering 
Thus the memory, which has attained to the height of what is as 
good as direct perception, is spoken of in the Shruti as a means of 
liberation. ‘This Atman is not to be reached through various sciences, 
nor by intellect, nor by much study of the Vedas. Whomsoever this 
Atman desires, by him is the Atman attained, unto him this Atman 
discovers Himself.’ Here, after saying that mere hearing, thinking 
and meditating are not the means of attaining this Atman, it is said, 
‘Whom this Atman desires, by him the Atman is attained.’ The 
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extremely beloved is desired; by whomsoever this Atman is extremely 
beloved, he becomes the most beloved of the Atman. So that this 
beloved may attain the Atman, the Lord Himself helps. For it has 
been said by the Lord: ‘Those who are constantly attached to Me 
and worship Me with love — I give that direction to their will by 
which they come to Me.’ Therefore it is said that, to whomsoever 
this remembering, which is of the same form as direct perception, is 
very dear, because it is dear to the Object of such memory perception, 
he is desired by the Supreme Atman, by him the Supreme Atman is 
attained. This constant remembrance is denoted by the word Bhakti.’ 
So says Bhagavan Ramanyja in his commentary on the Sutra Athato 
Brahma-jijnasa (‘Hence follows a dissertation on Brahman’). 

In commenting on the Sutra of Patanjali, Ishvara pranidha- 
nadva, i.e. ‘Or by the worship of the Supreme Lord’ — Bhoja says, 
‘Pranidhana is that sort of Bhakti in which, without seeking results, 
such as sense-enjoyments etc., all works are dedicated to that Teacher 
of teachers.’ Bhagavan Vyasa also, when commenting on the same, 
defines Pranidhana as ‘the form of Bhakti by which the mercy of the 
Supreme Lord comes to the Yogi, and blesses him by granting him 
his desires’. According to Shandilya, ‘Bhakti is intense love to God.’ 
The best definition is, however, that given by the king of Bhaktas, 
Prahlada: 


OT Mie fadentet aw asaer a Aeh | AAT: TA FCMIATTATTG Il 


That deathless love which the ignorant have for the fleeting objects 
of the senses — as I keep meditating on Thee — may not that love 
slip away from my heart! 


Love! For whom? For the Supreme Lord Ishvara. Love for any 
other being, however great cannot be Bhakti; for, as Ramanuja says 
in his Shri Bhashya, quoting an ancient Acharya, i.e. a great teacher: 


HSEACAEAT a: AGE AAA ea: | Wer: Hasler aA aaa fteT : Il 
ACTA af FT Cael CAAA ATH: | Hae Ae caaAAS FS PAAT: Il 


From Brahma to a clump of grass, all things that live in the world 
are slaves of birth and death caused by Karma; therefore they cannot 
be helpful as objects of meditation, because they are all in ignorance 
and subject to change. 
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In commenting on the word Anurakti used by Shandilya, the 
commentator Svapneshvara says that it means Anu, after, and Rakti, 
attachment; i.e. the attachment which comes after the knowledge of 
the nature and glory of God; else a blind attachment to any one, e.g. 
to wife or children, would be Bhakti. We plainly see, therefore, that 
Bhakti is a series or succession of mental efforts at religious realisation 
beginning with ordinary worship and ending in a supreme intensity 
of love for Ishvara. 


Part 3 
Speeches and Lectures Delivered Abroad 


oe Vivekananda returned to the United States from England on 
6 December 1896 on the S.S. Britannic. Till mid-April 1896, when 
he set sail again for England on the S.S. Germanic, he lectured and 
taught extensively in the US. ‘Unity, the Goal of Religion’, according 
to the Complete Works, was a talk delivered in New York during this 
period. In the first part Vivekananda argues that it is religion that can 
reveal to us the true purpose of life: ‘Wisdom (Jnana) is the goal of 
all life .. . So the highest wisdom must be this spiritual knowledge. 
With this knowledge will come bliss.’ The second part focuses on 
unity: ‘In all religions of the world you will find it claimed that there 
is a unity within us. Being one with divinity, there cannot be any 
further progress in that sense. Knowledge means finding this unity.’ 

Discovering unity also means integrating science and religion, 
which is the theme of the next talk, ‘Reason and Religion’, delivered 
on 18 November 1896 in London at 39 Victoria Street. Vivekananda 
grapples with the issue of religious authority and the rise of science — 
‘Is religion to justify itself by the discoveries of reason, through which 
every other science justifies itself?’ His answer is a resounding ‘yes.’ 
‘Tf a religion is destroyed by such investigations, it was then all the 
time useless, unworthy superstition; and the sooner it goes the bet- 
ter.” Vivekananda believes that true religion, which has more to offer 
than material science, would rise purer and stronger with the dross 
of superstition, dogma, and authority taken off. Religion, in other 
words, must stand the scrutiny of reason and of all religions. He 
thought Hinduism could stand up to this test, the best: ‘if any theory 
of religion can stand the test of modern reasoning, it is the Advaita.’ 

The third speech in this section is the celebrated ‘Practical 
Vedanta’, given on 10 November 1896, also at 39 Victoria Street, 
London. Here, Vivekananda makes Vedanta not just a rational, but 
also supremely practical way to conduct oneself in the world. He 
not only saves Hinduism from the charge of being overly ‘other- 
worldy’, but establishes, citing the Bhagavad Gita, that ‘the goal of 
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the Vedanta’ is to ‘attain the secret of work.’ The essence of Vedanta is 
the divinity of the self — ‘Thou art That’. Practical Vedanta means to 
live in the world, discharging one’s duties and responsibilities, keep- 
ing this fundamental truth in mind. Further, ‘Vedanta recognises no 
sin, it only recognises error.’ Vivekananda, thus, steers the discourse 
of religion away from sin and redemption to man’s essential divinity 
and liberation from sorrow within the world through right action. 

If his contribution to the Parliament of Religions shows him to be 
a pioneer in inter-religious dialogue, these speeches delivered abroad 
give us a glimpse of Vivekananda’s immense contribution not only 
to the modernisation of Hinduism, but to transforming religious 
practice in the modern world itself. 


3) 


Unity, the Goal of Religion 
New York, 1896 


This universe of ours, the universe of the senses, the rational, the 
intellectual, is bounded on both sides by the illimitable, the unknow- 
able, the ever unknown. Herein is the search, herein are the inquiries, 
here are the facts; from this comes the light which is known to the 
world as religion. Essentially, however, religion belongs to the super- 
sensuous and not to the sense plane. It is beyond all reasoning and 
is not on the plane of intellect. It is a vision, an inspiration, a plunge 
into the unknown and unknowable, making the unknowable more 
than known for it can never be ‘known’. This search has been in 
the human mind, as I believe, from the very beginning of humanity. 
There cannot have been human reasoning and intellect in any period 
of the world’s history without this struggle, this search beyond. In 
our little universe, this human mind, we see a thought arise. Whence 
it arises we do not know; and when it disappears, where it goes, we 
know not either. The macrocosm and the microcosm are, as it were, 
in the same groove, passing through the same stages, vibrating in 
the same key. 

I shall try to bring before you the Hindu theory that religions 
do not come from without, but from within. It is my belief that 
religious thought is in man’s very constitution, so much so that it is 
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impossible for him to give up religion until he can give up his mind 
and body, until he can give up thought and life. As long as a man 
thinks, this struggle must go on, and so long man must have some 
form of religion. Thus we see various forms of religion in the world. 
It is a bewildering study; but it is not, as many of us think, a vain 
speculation. Amidst this chaos there is harmony, throughout these 
discordant sounds there is a note of concord; and he who is prepared 
to listen to it will catch the tone. 

The great question of all questions at the present time is this: 
Taking for granted that the known and the knowable are bounded 
on both sides by the unknowable and the infinitely unknown, why 
struggle for that infinite unknown? Why shall we not be content with 
the known? Why shall we not rest satisfied with eating, drinking, 
and doing a little good to society? This idea is in the air. From the 
most learned professor to the prattling baby, we are told that to do 
good to the world is all of religion, and that it is useless to trouble 
ourselves about questions of the beyond. So much is this the case 
that it has become a truism. 

But fortunately we must inquire into the beyond. This present, 
this expressed, is only one part of that unexpressed. The sense uni- 
verse is, as it were, only one portion, one bit of that infinite spiritual 
universe projected into the plane of sense consciousness. How can 
this little bit of projection be explained, be understood, without. 
knowing that which is beyond? It is said of Socrates that one day 
while lecturing at Athens, he met a Brahmin who had travelled into 
Greece, and Socrates told the Brahmin that the greatest study for 
mankind is man. The Brahmin sharply retorted: ‘How can you know 
man until you know Gods’. This God, this eternally Unknowable, 
or Absolute, or Infinite, or without name — you may call Him by 
what name you like — is the rationale, the only explanation, the 
raison d’étre of that which is known and knowable, this present 
life. Take anything before you, the most material thing — take one 
of the most material sciences, as chemistry or physics, astronomy 
or biology — study it, push the study forward and forward, and the 
gross forms will begin to melt and become finer and finer, until they 
come to a point where you are bound to make a tremendous leap 
from these material things into the immaterial. The gross melts into 
the fine, physics into metaphysics, in every department of knowledge. 

Thus man finds himself driven to a study of the beyond. Life will 
be a desert, human life will be vain, if we cannot know the beyond. 
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It is very well to say: Be contented with the things of the present. 
The cows and the dogs are, and so are all animals; and that is what 
makes them animals. So if man rests content with the present and 
gives up all search into the beyond, mankind will have to go back 
to the animal plane again. It is religion, the inquiry into the beyond, 
that makes the difference between man and an animal. Well has it 
been said that man is the only animal that naturally looks upwards; 
every other animal naturally looks down. That looking upward 
and going upward and seeking perfection are what is called salva- 
tion; and the sooner a man begins to go higher, the sooner he raises 
himself towards this idea of truth as salvation. It does not consist 
in the amount of money in your pocket, or the dress you wear, or 
the house you live in, but in the wealth of spiritual thought in your 
brain. That is what makes for human progress, that is the source of 
all material and intellectual progress, the motive power behind, the 
enthusiasm that pushes mankind forward. 

Religion does not live on bread, does not dwell in a house. Again 
and again you hear this objection advanced: ‘What good can religion 
do? Can it take away the poverty of the poor?’ Supposing it cannot, 
would that prove the untruth of religion? Suppose a baby stands up 
among you when you are trying to demonstrate an astronomical 
theorem, and says, ‘Does it bring gingerbread?’ ‘No, it does not’, 
you answer. ‘Then’, says the baby, ‘it is useless.’ Babies judge the 
whole universe from their own standpoint, that of producing gin- 
gerbread, and so do the babies of the world. We must not judge of 
higher things from a low standpoint. Everything must be judged by 
its own standard and the infinite must be judged by the standard 
of infinity. Religion permeates the whole of man’s life, not only the 
present, but the past, present, and future. It is, therefore, the eternal 
relation between the eternal soul and the eternal God. Is it logical 
to measure its value by its action upon five minutes of human life? 
Certainly not. These are all negative arguments. 

Now comes the question: Can religion really accomplish anything? 
It can. It brings to man eternal life. It has made man what he is, and 
will make of this human animal a god. That is what religion can do. 
Take religion from human society and what will remain? Nothing 
but a forest of brutes. Sense-happiness is not the goal of human- 
ity. Wisdom (Jnana) is the goal of all life. We find that man enjoys 
his intellect more than an animal enjoys its senses; and we see that 
man enjoys his spiritual nature even more than his rational nature. 
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So the highest wisdom must be this spiritual knowledge. With this 
knowledge will come bliss. All these things of this world are but the 
shadows, the manifestations in the third or fourth degree of the real 
Knowledge and Bliss. 

One question more: What is the goal? Nowadays it is asserted 
that man is infinitely progressing, forward and forward, and there 
is no goal of perfection to attain to. Ever approaching, never attain- 
ing, whatever that may mean and however wonderful it may be, it 
is absurd on the face of it. Is there any motion in a straight line? A 
straight line infinitely projected becomes a circle, it returns to the 
starting point. You must end where you begin; and as you began in 
God, you must go back to God. What remains? Detail work. Through 
eternity you have to do the detail work. 

Yet another question: Are we to discover new truths of religion 
as we go on? Yea and nay. In the first place, we cannot know any- 
thing more of religion, it has all been known. In all religions of the 
world you will find it claimed that there is a unity within us. Being 
one with divinity, there cannot be any further progress in that sense. 
Knowledge means finding this unity. I see you as men and women, 
and this is variety. It becomes scientific knowledge when I group you 
together and call you human beings. Take the science of chemistry, for 
instance. Chemists are seeking to resolve all known substances into 
their original elements, and if possible, to find the one element from 
which all these are derived. The time may come when they will find 
one element that is the source of all other elements. Reaching that, 
they can go no further; the science of chemistry will have become 
perfect. So it is with the science of religion. If we can discover this 
perfect unity, there cannot be any further progress. 

The next question is: Can such a unity be found? In India the 
attempt has been made from the earliest times to reach a science of 
religion and philosophy, for the Hindus do not separate these as is 
customary in Western countries. We regard religion and philosophy 
as but two aspects of one thing which must equally be grounded in 
reason and scientific truth. 

The system of the Sankhya philosophy is one of the most ancient 
in India, or in fact in the world. Its great exponent Kapila is the father 
of all Hindu psychology; and the ancient system that he taught is still 
the foundation of all accepted systems of philosophy in India today 
which are known as the Darshanas. They all adopt his psychology, 
however widely they differ in other respects. 
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The Vedanta, as the logical outcome of the Sankhya, pushes its 
conclusions yet further. While its cosmology agrees with that taught 
by Kapila, the Vedanta is not satisfied to end in dualism, but con- 
tinues its search for the final unity which is alike the goal of science 
and religion. 


3) 


Reason and Religion 
Delivered in England 


A sage called Narada went to another sage named Sanatkumara to 
learn about truth, and Sanatkumara inquired what he had studied 
already. Narada answered that he had studied the Vedas, Astronomy, 
and various other things, yet he had got no satisfaction. Then 
there was a conversation between the two, in the course of which 
Sanatkumara remarked that all this knowledge of the Vedas, of 
Astronomy, and of Philosophy, was but secondary; sciences were 
but secondary. That which made us realise the Brahman was the 
supreme, the highest knowledge. This idea we find in every religion, 
and that is why religion always claimed to be supreme knowledge. 
Knowledge of the sciences covers, as it were, only part of our lives, 
but the knowledge which religion brings to us is eternal, as infinite 
as the truth it preaches. Claiming this superiority, religions have 
many times looked down, unfortunately, on all secular knowledge, 
and not only so, but many times have refused to be justified by the 
aid of secular knowledge. In consequence, all the world over there 
have been fights between secular knowledge and religious knowl- 
edge, the one claiming infallible authority as its guide, refusing to 
listen to anything that secular knowledge has to say on the point, the 
other, with its shining instrument of reason, wanting to cut to pieces 
everything religion could bring forward. This fight has been and is 
still waged in every country. Religions have been again and again 
defeated, and almost exterminated. The worship of the goddess of 
Reason during the French Revolution was not the first manifestation 
of that phenomenon in the history of humanity, it was a re-enactment 
of what had happened in ancient times, but in modern times it 
has assumed greater proportions. The physical sciences are better 
equipped now than formerly, and religions have become less and 
less equipped. The foundations have been all undermined, and the 
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modern man, whatever he may say in public, knows in the privacy 
of his heart that he can no more ‘believe’. Believing certain things 
because an organised body of priests tells him to believe, believing 
because it is written in certain books, believing because his people 
like him to believe, the modern man knows to be impossible for him. 
There are, of course, a number of people who seem to acquiesce in 
the so-called popular faith, but we also know for certain that they 
do not think. Their idea of belief may be better translated as ‘not- 
thinking-carelessness’. This fight cannot last much longer without 
breaking to pieces all the buildings of religion. 

The question is: Is there a way out? To put it in a more concrete 
form: Is religion to justify itself by the discoveries of reason, through 
which every other science justifies itself? Are the same methods of 
investigation, which we apply to sciences and knowledge outside, 
to be applied to the science of Religion? In my opinion this must be 
so, and I am also of opinion that the sooner it is done the better. If a 
religion is destroyed by such investigations, it was then all the time 
useless, unworthy superstition; and the sooner it goes the better. am 
thoroughly convinced that its destruction would be the best thing 
that could happen. All that is dross will be taken off, no doubt, but 
the essential parts of religion will emerge triumphant out of this 
investigation. Not only will it be made scientific — as scientific, at 
least, as any of the conclusions of physics or chemistry — but will 
have greater strength, because physics or chemistry has no internal 
mandate to vouch for its truth, which religion has. 

People who deny the efficacy of any rationalistic investigation into 
religion seem to me somewhat to be contradicting themselves. For 
instance, the Christian claims that his religion is the only true one, 
because it was revealed to so-and-so. The Mohammedan makes the 
same claim for his religion; his is the only true one, because it was 
revealed to so-and-so. But the Christian says to the Mohammedan, 


Certain parts of your ethics do not seem to be right. For instance, your 
books say, my Mohammedan friend, that an infidel may be converted 
to the religion of Mohammed by force, and if he will not accept the 
Mohammedan religion he may be killed; and any Mohammedan who 
kills such an infidel will get a sure entry into heaven, whatever may 
have been his sins or misdeeds. 


The Mohammedan will retort by saying, ‘It is right for me to do so, 
because my book enjoins it. It will be wrong on my part not to do so.’ 
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The Christian says, ‘But my book does not say so.’ The Mohammedan 
replies, ‘I do not know; I am not bound by the authority of your 
book; my book says, ‘Kill all the infidels’. How do you know which 
is right and which is wrong? Surely what is written in my book is 
right and what your book says, ‘Do not kill’, is wrong. You also 
say the same thing, my Christian friend; you say that what Jehovah 
declared to the Jews is right to do, and what he forbade them to do 
is wrong. So say I, Allah declared in my book that certain things 
should be done, and that certain things should not be done, and that 
is all the test of right and wrong. In spite of that the Christian is not 
satisfied; he insists on a comparison of the morality of the Sermon 
on the Mount with the morality of the Koran. How is this to be 
decided? Certainly not by the books, because the books, fighting 
between themselves, cannot be the judges. Decidedly then we have 
to admit that there is something more universal than these books, 
something higher than all the ethical codes that are in the world, 
something which can judge between the strength of inspirations of 
different nations. Whether we declare it boldly, clearly, or not — it 
is evident that here we appeal to reason. 

Now, the question arises if this light of reason is able to judge 
between inspiration and inspiration, and if this light can uphold 
its standard when the quarrel is between prophet and prophet, if it 
has the power of understanding anything whatsoever of religion. If 
it has not, nothing can determine the hopeless fight of books and 
prophets which has been going on through ages; for it means that 
all religions are mere lies, hopelessly contradictory, without any 
constant idea of ethics. The proof of religion depends on the truth of 
the constitution of man, and not on any books. These books are the 
outgoings, the effects of man’s constitution; man made these books. 
We are yet to see the books that made man. Reason is equally an effect 
of that common cause, the constitution of man, where our appeal 
must be. And yet, as reason alone is directly connected with this 
constitution, it should be resorted to, as long as it follows faithfully 
the same. What do I mean by reason? I mean what every educated 
man or woman is wanting to do at the present time, to apply the 
discoveries of secular knowledge to religion. The first principle of 
reasoning is that the particular is explained by the general, the general 
by the more general, until we come to the universal. For instance, 
we have the idea of law. If something happens and we believe that 
it is the effect of such and such a law, we are satisfied; that is an 
explanation for us. What we mean by that explanation is that it is 
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proved that this one effect, which had dissatisfied us, is only one 
particular of a general mass of occurrences which we designate by the 
word ‘law’. When one apple fell, Newton was disturbed; but when 
he found that all apples fell, it was gravitation, and he was satisfied. 
This is one principle of human knowledge. I see a particular being, 
a human being, in the street. I refer him to the bigger conception of 
man, and I am satisfied; I know he is a man by referring him to the 
more general. So the particulars are to be referred to the general, the 
general to the more general, and everything at last to the universal, 
the last concept that we have, the most universal — that of existence. 
Existence is the most universal concept. 

We are all human beings; that is to say, each one of us, as it were, 
a particular part of the general concept, humanity. A man, anda cat, 
and a dog, are all animals. These particular examples, as man, or 
dog, or cat, are parts of a bigger and more general concept, animal. 
The man, and the cat, and the dog, and the plant, and the tree, all 
come under the still more general concept, life. Again, all these, all 
beings and all materials, come under the one concept of existence, 
for we all are in it. This explanation merely means referring the 
particular to a higher concept, finding more of its kind. The mind, 
as it were, has stored up numerous classes of such generalisations. It 
is, as it were, full of pigeon-holes where all these ideas are grouped 
together, and whenever we find a new thing the mind immediately 
tries to find out its type in one of these pigeon-holes. If we find it, 
we put the new thing in there and are satisfied, and we are said to 
have known the thing. This is what is meant by knowledge, and no 
more. And if we do not find that there is something like it, we are 
dissatisfied, and have to wait until we find a further classification for 
it, already existing in the mind. Therefore, as I have already pointed 
out, knowledge is more or less classification. There is something 
more. A second explanation of knowledge is that the explanation 
of a thing must come from inside and not from outside. There had 
been the belief that, when a man threw up a stone and it fell, some 
demon dragged it down. Many occurrences which are really natural 
phenomena are attributed by people to unnatural beings. That a 
ghost dragged down the stone was an explanation that was not in 
the thing itself, it was an explanation from outside; but the second 
explanation of gravitation is something in the nature of the stone; 
the explanation is coming from inside. This tendency you will find 
throughout modern thought; in one word, what is meant by science 
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is that the explanations of things are in their own nature, and that 
no external beings or existences are required to explain what is going 
on in the universe. The chemist never requires demons, or ghosts, or 
anything of that sort, to explain his phenomena. The physicist never 
requires any one of these to explain the things he knows, nor does 
any other scientist. And this is one of the features of science which 
I mean to apply to religion. In this religions are found wanting and 
that is why they are crumbling into pieces. Every science wants its 
explanations from inside, from the very nature of things; and the 
religions are not able to supply this. There is an ancient theory of a 
personal deity entirely separate from the universe, which has been 
held from the very earliest time. The arguments in favour of this have 
been repeated again and again, how it is necessary to have a God 
entirely separate from the universe, an extra-cosmic deity, who has 
created the universe out of his will, and is conceived by religion to 
be its ruler. We find, apart from all these arguments, the Almighty 
God painted as the All-merciful, and at the same time, inequalities 
remain in the world. These things do not concern the philosopher at 
all, but he says the heart of the thing was wrong; it was an explana- 
tion from outside, and not inside. What is the cause of the universe? 
Something outside of it, some being who is moving this universe! 
And just as it was found insufficient to explain the phenomenon of 
the falling stone, so this was found insufficient to explain religion. 
And religions are falling to pieces, because they cannot give a better 
explanation than that. 

Another idea connected with this, the manifestation of the same 
principle, that the explanation of everything comes from inside it, 
is the modern law of evolution. The whole meaning of evolution 
is simply that the nature of a thing is reproduced, that the effect is 
nothing but the cause in another form, that all the potentialities of 
the effect were present in the cause, that the whole of creation is but 
an evolution and not a creation. That is to say, every effect is a repro- 
duction of a preceding cause, changed only by the circumstances, 
and thus it is going on throughout the universe, and we need not 
go outside the universe to seek the causes of these changes; they are 
within. It is unnecessary to seek for any cause outside. This also is 
breaking down religion. What I mean by breaking down religion is 
that religions that have held on to the idea of an extra-cosmic deity, 
that he is a very big man and nothing else, can no more stand on 
their feet; they have been pulled down, as it were. 
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Can there be a religion satisfying these two principles? I think 
there can be. In the first place we have seen that we have to satisfy 
the principle of generalisation. The generalisation principle ought to 
be satisfied along with the principle of evolution. We have to come to 
an ultimate generalisation, which not only will be the most universal 
of all generalisations, but out of which everything else must come. It 
will be of the same nature as the lowest effect; the cause, the highest, 
the ultimate, the primal cause, must be the same as the lowest and 
most distant of its effects, a series of evolutions. The Brahman of the 
Vedanta fulfils that condition, because Brahman is the last general- 
isation to which we can come. It has no attributes but is Existence, 
Knowledge, and Bliss — Absolute. Existence, we have seen, is the 
very ultimate generalisation which the human mind can come to. 
Knowledge does not mean the knowledge we have, but the essence 
of that, that which is expressing itself in the course of evolution in 
human beings or in other animals as knowledge. The essence of that 
knowledge is meant, the ultimate fact beyond, if I may be allowed 
to say so, even consciousness. That is what is meant by knowledge 
and what we see in the universe as the essential unity of things. To 
my mind, if modern science is proving anything again and again, 
it is this, that we are one — mentally, spiritually, and physically. It 
is wrong to say we are even physically different. Supposing we are 
materialists, for argument’s sake, we shall have to come to this, that 
the whole universe is simply an ocean of matter, of which you and 
I are like little whirlpools. Masses of matter are coming into each 
whirlpool, taking the whirlpool form, and coming out as matter 
again. The matter that is in my body may have been in yours a few 
years ago, or in the sun, or may have been the matter in a plant, and 
so on, in a continuous state of flux. What is meant by your body 
and my body? It is the oneness of the body. So with thought. It is 
an ocean of thought, one infinite mass, in which your mind and my 
mind are like whirlpools. Are you not seeing the effect now, how my 
thoughts are entering into yours, and yours into mine? The whole of 
our lives is one; we are one, even in thought. Coming to a still further 
generalisation, the essence of matter and thought is their potentiality 
of spirit; this is the unity from which all have come, and that must 
essentially be one. We are absolutely one; we are physically one, we 
are mentally one, and as spirit, it goes without saying, that we are 
one, if we believe in spirit at all. This oneness is the one fact that is 
being proved every day by modern science. To proud man it is told: 
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You are the same as that little worm there; think not that you are 
something enormously different from it; you are the same. You have 
been that in a previous incarnation, and the worm has crawled up 
to this man state, of which you are so proud. This grand preaching, 
the oneness of things, making us one with everything that exists, is 
the great lesson to learn, for most of us are very glad to be made one 
with higher beings, but nobody wants to be made one with lower 
beings. Such is human ignorance, that if anyone’s ancestors were 
men whom society honoured, even if they were brutish, if they were 
robbers, even robber barons, everyone of us would try to trace our 
ancestry to them; but if among our ancestors we had poor, honest 
gentlemen, none of us wants to trace our ancestry to them. But the 
scales are falling from our eyes, truth is beginning to manifest itself 
more and more, and that is a great gain to religion. That is exactly 
the teaching of the Advaita, about which I am lecturing to you. The 
Self is the essence of this universe, the essence of all souls; He is the 
essence of your own life, nay, “Thou art That’. You are one with this 
universe. He who says he is different from others, even by a hair’s 
breadth, immediately becomes miserable. Happiness belongs to him 
who knows this oneness, who knows he is one with this universe. 
Thus we see that the religion of the Vedanta can satisfy the 
demands of the scientific world, by referring it to the highest gener- 
alisation and to the law of evolution. That the explanation of a 
thing comes from within itself is still more completely satisfied by 
Vedanta. The Brahman, the God of the Vedanta, has nothing out- 
side of Himself; nothing at all. All this indeed is He: He is in the 
universe: He is the universe Himself. “Thou art the man, Thou art 
the woman, Thou art the young man walking in the pride of youth, 
Thou art the old man tottering in his step.’ He is here. Him we see 
and feel: in Him we live, and move, and have our being. You have 
that conception in the New Testament. It is that idea, God immanent 
in the universe, the very essence, the heart, the soul of things. He 
manifests Himself, as it were, in this universe. You and I are little 
bits, little points, little channels, little expressions, all living inside of 
that infinite ocean of Existence, Knowledge, and Bliss. The difference 
between man and man, between angels and man, between man and 
animals, between animals and plants, between plants and stones is 
not in kind, because everyone from the highest angel to the lowest 
particle of matter is but an expression of that one infinite ocean, and 
the difference is only in degree. I am a low manifestation, you may 
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be a higher, but in both the materials are the same. You and I are 
both outlets of the same channel, and that is God; as such, your 
nature is God, and so is mine. You are of the nature of God by your 
birthright; so am I. You may be an angel of purity, and I may be the 
blackest of demons. Nevertheless, my birthright is that infinite ocean 
of Existence, Knowledge, and Bliss. So is yours. You have manifested 
yourself more today. Wait; I will manifest myself more yet, for Ihave 
it all within me. No extraneous explanation is sought; none is asked 
for. The sum total of this whole universe is God Himself. Is God 
then matter? No, certainly not, for matter is that God perceived by 
the five senses; that God as perceived through the intellect is mind; 
and when the spirit sees, He is seen as spirit. He is not matter, but 
whatever is real in matter is He. Whatever is real in this chair is He, 
for the chair requires two things to make it. Something was outside 
which my senses brought to me, and to which my mind contributed 
something else, and the combination of these two is the chair. That 
which existed eternally, independent of the senses and of the intellect, 
was the Lord Himself. Upon Him the senses are painting chairs, and 
tables, and rooms, houses, and worlds, and moons, and suns, and 
stars, and everything else. How is it, then, that we all see this same 
chair, that we are all alike painting these various things on the Lord, 
on this Existence, Knowledge, and Bliss? It need not be that all paint 
the same way, but those who paint the same way are on the same 
plane of existence and therefore they see one another’s paintings as 
well as one another. There may be millions of beings between you 
and me who do not paint the Lord in the same way, and them and 
their paintings we do not see. 

On the other hand, as you all know, the modern physical 
researches are tending more and more to demonstrate that what is 
real is but the finer; the gross is simply appearance. However that 
may be, we have seen that if any theory of religion can stand the 
test of modern reasoning, it is the Advaita, because it fulfils its two 
requirements. It is the highest generalisation, beyond even personal- 
ity, generalisation which is common to every being. A generalisation 
ending in the Personal God can never be universal, for, first of all, to 
conceive of a Personal God we must say, He is all-merciful, all-good. 
But this world is a mixed thing, some good and some bad. We cut off 
what we like, and generalise that into a Personal God! Just as you 
say a Personal God is this and that, so you have also to say that He 
is not this and not that. And you will always find that the idea of a 
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Personal God has to carry with it a personal devil. That is how we 
clearly see that the idea of a Personal God is not a true generalisa- 
tion, we have to go beyond, to the Impersonal. In that the universe 
exists, with all its joys and miseries, for whatever exists in it has all 
come from the Impersonal. What sort of a God can He be to whom 
we attribute evil and other things? The idea is that both good and 
evil are different aspects, or manifestations of the same thing. The 
idea that they were two was a very wrong idea from the first, and 
it has been the cause of a good deal of the misery in this world of 
ours — the idea that right and wrong are two separate things, cut 
and dried, independent of each other, that good and evil are two 
eternally separable and separate things. I should be very glad to see 
a man who could show me something which is good all the time, 
and something which is bad all the time. As if one could stand and 
gravely define some occurrences in this life of ours as good and good 
alone, and some which are bad and bad alone. That which is good 
today may be evil tomorrow. That which is bad today may be good 
tomorrow. What is good for me may be bad for you. The conclusion 
is, that like every other thing, there is an evolution in good and evil 
too. There is something which in its evolution, we call, in one degree, 
good, and in another, evil. The storm that kills my friend I call evil, 
but that may have saved the lives of hundreds of thousands of people 
by killing the bacilli in the air. They call it good, but I call it evil. 
So both good and evil belong to the relative world, to phenomena. 
The Impersonal God we propose is not a relative God; therefore it 
cannot be said that It is either good or bad, but that It is something 
beyond, because It is neither good nor evil. Good, however, is a 
nearer manifestation of It than evil. 

What is the effect of accepting such an Impersonal Being, an 
Impersonal Deity? What shall we gain? Will religion stand as a fac- 
tor in human life, our consoler, our helper? What becomes of the 
desire of the human heart to pray for help to some being? That will 
all remain. The Personal God will remain, but on a better basis. He 
has been strengthened by the Impersonal. We have seen that without 
the Impersonal, the Personal cannot remain. If you mean to say there 
is a Being entirely separate from this universe, who has created this 
universe just by His will, out of nothing, that cannot be proved. 
Such a state of things cannot be. But if we understand the idea of 
the Impersonal, then the idea of the Personal can remain there also. 
This universe, in its various forms, is but the various readings of the 
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same Impersonal. When we read it with the five senses, we call it 
the material world. If there be a being with more senses than five, 
he will read it as something else. If one of us gets the electrical sense, 
he will see the universe as something else again. There are various 
forms of that same Oneness, of which all these various ideas of 
worlds are but various readings, and the Personal God is the highest 
reading that can be attained to, of that Impersonal, by the human 
intellect. So that the Personal God is true as much as this chair is 
true, as much as this world is true, but no more. It is not absolute 
truth. That is to say, the Personal God is that very Impersonal God 
and, therefore, it is true, just as I, as a human being, am true and 
not true at the same time. It is not true that Iam what you see I am; 
you can satisfy yourself on that point. I am not the being that you 
take me to be. You can satisfy your reason as to that, because light, 
and various vibrations, or conditions of the atmosphere, and all sorts 
of motions inside me have contributed to my being looked upon as 
what I am, by you. If any one of these conditions change, I am dif- 
ferent again. You may satisfy yourself by taking a photograph of the 
same man under different conditions of light. So lam what I appear 
in relation to your senses, and yet, in spite of all these facts, there is 
an unchangeable something of which all these are different states of 
existence, the impersonal me, of which thousands of me’s are dif- 
ferent persons. I was a child, I was young, I am getting older. Every 
day of my life, my body and thoughts are changing, but in spite of 
all these changes, the sum-total of them constitutes a mass which is 
a constant quantity. That is the impersonal me, of which all these 
manifestations form, as it were, parts. 

Similarly, the sum-total of this universe is immovable, we know, 
but everything pertaining to this universe consists of motion, every- 
thing is in a constant state of flux, everything changing and moving. 
At the same time, we see that the universe as a whole is immovable, 
because motion is a relative term. I move with regard to the chair, 
which does not move. There must be at least two to make motion. 
If this whole universe is taken as a unit there is no motion; with 
regard to what should it move? Thus the Absolute is unchangeable 
and immovable, and all the movements and changes are only in 
the phenomenal world, the limited. That whole is Impersonal, and 
within this Impersonal are all these various persons beginning with 
the lowest atom, up to God, the Personal God, the Creator, the Ruler 
of the Universe, to whom we pray, before whom we kneel, and so on. 
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Such a Personal God can be established with a great deal of reason. 
Such a Personal God is explicable as the highest manifestation of the 
Impersonal. You and I are very low manifestations, and the Personal 
God is the highest of which we can conceive. Nor can you or I become 
that Personal God. When the Vedanta says you and I are God, it does 
not mean the Personal God. To take an example. Out of a mass of 
clay a huge elephant of clay is manufactured, and out of the same 
clay, a little clay mouse is made. Would the clay mouse ever be able 
to become the clay elephant? But put them both in water and they 
are both clay; as clay they are both one, but as mouse and elephant 
there will be an eternal difference between them. The Infinite, the 
Impersonal, is like the clay in the example. We and the Ruler of the 
Universe are one, but as manifested beings, men, we are His eternal 
slaves, His worshippers. Thus we see that the Personal God remains. 
Everything else in this relative world remains, and religion is made 
to stand on a better foundation. Therefore it is necessary, that we 
first know the Impersonal in order to know the Personal. 

As we have seen, the law of reason says, the particular is only 
known through the general. So all these particulars, from man to 
God, are only known through the Impersonal, the highest general- 
isation. Prayers will remain, only they will get a better meaning. All 
those senseless ideas of prayer, the low stages of prayer, which are 
simply giving words to all sorts of silly desire in our minds, perhaps, 
will have to go. In all sensible religions, they never allow prayers to 
God; they allow prayers to gods. That is quite natural. The Roman 
Catholics pray to the saints; that is quite good. But to pray to God 
is senseless. To ask God to give you a breath of air, to send down 
a shower of rain, to make fruits grow in your garden, and so on, 
is quite unnatural. The saints, however, who were little beings like 
ourselves, may help us. But to pray to the Ruler of the Universe, 
prating every little need of ours, and from our childhood saying, 
‘O Lord, I have a headache; let it go’, is ridiculous. There have been 
millions of souls that have died in this world, and they are all here; 
they have become gods and angels; let them come to your help. But 
God! It cannot be. Unto Him we must go for higher things. A fool 
indeed is he who, resting on the banks of the Ganga, digs a little well 
for water; a fool indeed is he who, living near a mine of diamonds, 
digs for bits of crystal. 

And indeed we shall be fools if we go to the Father of all mercy, 
Father of all love, for trivial earthly things. Unto Him, therefore, 
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we shall go for light, for strength, for love. But so long as there is 
weakness and a craving for servile dependence in us, there will be 
these little prayers and ideas of the worship of the Personal God. But 
those who are highly advanced do not care for such little helps, they 
have wellnigh forgotten all about this seeking things for themselves, 
wanting things for themselves. The predominant idea in them is — 
not I, but thou, my brother. Those are the fit persons to worship the 
Impersonal God. And what is the worship of the Impersonal God? 
No slavery there — ‘O Lord, I am nothing, have mercy on me.’ You 
know the old Persian poem, translated into English: ‘I came to see 
my beloved. The doors were closed. I knocked and a voice came from 
inside. ‘Who art thou?’ ‘I am so-and-so’. The door was not opened. 
A second time I came and knocked; I was asked the same question, 
and gave the same answer. The door opened not. Icame a third time, 
and the same question came. I answered, ‘I am thee, my love’, and 
the door opened.’ Worship of the Impersonal God is through truth. 
And what is truth? That Iam He. When I say that I am not Thou, 
it is untrue. When I say I am separate from you it is a lie, a terrible 
lie. Iam one with this universe, born one. It is self-evident to my 
senses that I am one with the universe. I am one with the air that 
surrounds me, one with heat, one with light, eternally one with the 
whole Universal Being, who is called this universe, who is mistaken 
for the universe, for it is He and nothing else, the eternal subject in 
the heart who says, ‘I am’, in every heart — the deathless one, the 
sleepless one, ever awake, the immortal, whose glory never dies, 
whose powers never fail. I am one with That. 

This is all the worship of the Impersonal, and what is the result? 
The whole life of man will be changed. Strength, strength it is that we 
want so much in this life, for what we call sin and sorrow have all one 
cause, and that is our weakness. With weakness comes ignorance, and 
with ignorance comes misery. It will make us strong. Then miseries 
will be laughed at, then the violence of the vile will be smiled at, and 
the ferocious tiger will reveal, behind its tiger’s nature, my own Self. 
That will be the result. That soul is strong that has become one with 
the Lord; none else is strong. In your own Bible, what do you think 
was the cause of that strength of Jesus of Nazareth, that immense, 
infinite strength which laughed at traitors, and blessed those that 
were willing to murder him? It was that, ‘I and my Father are one’; 
it was that prayer, ‘Father, just as Iam one with you, so make them 
all one with me.’ That is the worship of the Impersonal God. Be 
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one with the universe, be one with Him. And this Impersonal God 
requires no demonstrations, no proofs. He is nearer to us than even 
our senses, nearer to us than our own thoughts; it is in and through 
Him that we see and think. To see anything, I must first see Him. To 
see this wall I first see Him, and then the wall, for He is the eternal 
subject. Who is seeing whom? He is here in the heart of our hearts. 
Bodies and minds change; misery, happiness, good and evil come 
and go; days and years roll on; life comes and goes; but He dies not. 
The same voice, ‘I am, I am’, is eternal, unchangeable. In Him and 
through Him we know everything. In Him and through Him we see 
everything. In Him and through Him we sense, we think, we live, 
and we are. And that ‘I’, which we mistake to be a little ‘I’, limited, 
is not only my ‘T’, but yours, the ‘T’ of everyone, of the animals, of 
the angels, of the lowest of the low. That ‘I am’ is the same in the 
murderer as in the saint, the same in the rich as in the poor, the same 
in man as in woman, the same in man as in animals. From the lowest 
amoeba to the highest angel, He resides in every soul, and eternally 
declares, ‘I am He, I am He’. When we have understood that voice 
eternally present there, when we have learnt this lesson, the whole 
universe will have expressed its secret. Nature will have given up 
her secret to us. Nothing more remains to be known. Thus we find 
the truth for which all religions search, that all this knowledge of 
material sciences is but secondary. That is the only true knowledge 
which makes us one with this Universal God of the Universe. 


3) 


Practical Vedanta 
London, 10 November 1896 


I have been asked to say something about the practical position of 
the Vedanta philosophy. As I have told you, theory is very good 
indeed, but how are we to carry it into practice? If it be absolutely 
impracticable, no theory is of any value whatever, except as intel- 
lectual gymnastics. The Vedanta, therefore, as a religion must be 
intensely practical. We must be able to carry it out in every part of 
our lives. And not only this, the fictitious differentiation between 
religion and the life of the world must vanish, for the Vedanta teaches 
oneness — one life throughout. The ideals of religion must cover the 
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whole field of life, they must enter into all our thoughts, and more 
and more into practice. I will enter gradually on the practical side 
as we proceed. But this series of lectures is intended to be a basis, 
and so we must first apply ourselves to theories and understand how 
they are worked out, proceeding from forest caves to busy streets 
and cities; and one peculiar feature we find is that many of these 
thoughts have been the outcome, not of retirement into forests, but 
have emanated from persons whom we expect to lead the busiest 
lives — from ruling monarchs. 

Shvetaketu was the son of Aruni, a sage, most probably a recluse. 
He was brought up in the forest, but he went to the city of the 
Panchalas and appeared at the court of the king, Pravahana Jaivali. 
The king asked him, ‘Do you know how beings depart hence at 
death?’ ‘No, sir’. ‘Do you know how they return hither?’ ‘No, sir’. 
‘Do you know the way of the fathers and the way of the gods?’ 
‘No, sir’. Then the king asked other questions. Shvetaketu could 
not answer them. So the king told him that he knew nothing. The 
boy went back to his father, and the father admitted that he himself 
could not answer these questions. It was not that he was unwilling 
to answer these questions. It was not that he was unwilling to teach 
the boy, but he did not know these things. So he went to the king 
and asked to be taught these secrets. The king said that these things 
had been hitherto known only among kings; the priests never knew 
them. He, however, proceeded to teach him what he desired to know. 
In various Upanishads we find that this Vedanta philosophy is not 
the outcome of meditation in the forests only, but that the very best 
parts of it were thought out and expressed by brains which were 
busiest in the everyday affairs of life. We cannot conceive any man 
busier than an absolute monarch, a man who is ruling over millions 
of people, and yet, some of these rulers were deep thinkers. 

Everything goes to show that this philosophy must be very practi- 
cal; and later on, when we come to the Bhagavad Gita — most of 
you, perhaps, have read it, it is the best commentary we have on 
the Vedanta philosophy — curiously enough the scene is laid on the 
battlefield, where Krishna teaches this philosophy to Arjuna; and 
the doctrine which stands out luminously in every page of the Gita 
is intense activity, but in the midst of it, eternal calmness. This is the 
secret of work, to attain which is the goal of the Vedanta. Inactivity, 
as we understand it in the sense of passivity, certainly cannot be 
the goal. Were it so, then the walls around us would be the most 
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intelligent; they are inactive. Clods of earth, stumps of trees, would 
be the greatest sages in the world; they are inactive. Nor does inactiv- 
ity become activity when it is combined with passion. Real activity, 
which is the goal of Vedanta, is combined with eternal calmness, the 
calmness which cannot be ruffled, the balance of mind which is never 
disturbed, whatever happens. And we all know from our experience 
in life that that is the best attitude for work. 

I have been asked many times how we can work if we do not have 
the passion which we generally feel for work. I also thought in that 
way years ago, but as I am growing older, getting more experience, 
I find it is not true. The less passion there is, the better we work. The 
calmer we are, the better for us, and the more the amount of work 
we can do. When we let loose our feelings, we waste so much energy, 
shatter our nerves, disturb our minds, and accomplish very little 
work. The energy which ought to have gone out as work is spent as 
mere feeling, which counts for nothing. It is only when the mind is 
very calm and collected that the whole of its energy is spent in doing 
good work. And if you read the lives of the great workers which the 
world has produced, you will find that they were wonderfully calm 
men. Nothing, as it were, could throw them off their balance. That 
is why the man who becomes angry never does a great amount of 
work, and the man whom nothing can make angry accomplishes 
so much. The man who gives way to anger, or hatred, or any other 
passion, cannot work; he only breaks himself to pieces, and does 
nothing practical. It is the calm, forgiving, equable, well-balanced 
mind that does the greatest amount of work. 

The Vedanta preaches the ideal; and the ideal, as we know, is 
always far ahead of the real, of the practical, as we may call it. There 
are two tendencies in human nature: one to harmonise the ideal with 
the life, and the other to elevate the life to the ideal. It is a great thing 
to understand this, for the former tendency is the temptation of our 
lives. I think that I can only do a certain class of work. Most of it, 
perhaps, is bad; most of it, perhaps, has a motive power of passion 
behind it, anger, or greed, or selfishness. Now if any man comes to 
preach to me a certain ideal, the first step towards which is to give 
up selfishness, to give up self-enjoyment, I think that is impractical. 
But when a man brings an ideal which can be reconciled with my 
selfishness, I am glad at once and jump at it. That is the ideal for me. 
As the word ‘orthodox’ has been manipulated into various forms, 
so has been the word ‘practical’. ‘My doxy is orthodoxy; your doxy 
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is heterodoxy.’ So with practicality. What I think is practical, is to 
me the only practicality in the world. If Iam a shopkeeper, I think 
shopkeeping the only practical pursuit in the world. If I am a thief, 
I think stealing is the best means of being practical; others are not 
practical. You see how we all use this word practical for things we 
like and can do. Therefore I will ask you to understand that Vedanta, 
though it is intensely practical, is always so in the sense of the ideal. 
It does not preach an impossible ideal, however high it be, and it 
is high enough for an ideal. In one word, this ideal is that you are 
divine, ‘Thou art That’. This is the essence of Vedanta; after all its 
ramifications and intellectual gymnastics, you know the human soul 
to be pure and omniscient, you see that such superstitions as birth 
and death would be entire nonsense when spoken of in connection 
with the soul. The soul was never born and will never die, and all 
these ideas that we are going to die and are afraid to die are mere 
superstitions. And all such ideas as that we can do this or cannot do 
that are superstitions. We can do everything. The Vedanta teaches 
men to have faith in themselves first. As certain religions of the world 
say that a man who does not believe in a Personal God outside of 
himself is an atheist, so the Vedanta says, a man who does not believe 
in himself is an atheist. Not believing in the glory of our own soul 
is what the Vedanta calls atheism. To many this is, no doubt, a ter- 
rible idea; and most of us think that this ideal can never be reached; 
but the Vedanta insists that it can be realised by every one. There is 
neither man nor woman or child, nor difference of race or sex, nor 
anything that stands as a bar to the realisation of the ideal, because 
Vedanta shows that it is realised already, it is already there. 

All the powers in the universe are already ours. It is we who have 
put our hands before our eyes and cry that it is dark. Know that 
there is no darkness around us. Take the hands away and there is 
the light which was from the beginning. Darkness never existed, 
weakness never existed. We who are fools cry that we are weak; we 
who are fools cry that we are impure. Thus Vedanta not only insists 
that the ideal is practical, but that it has been so all the time; and 
this Ideal, this Reality, is our own nature. Everything else that you 
see is false, untrue. As soon as you say, ‘I am a little mortal being’, 
you are saying something which is not true, you are giving the lie to 
yourselves, you are hypnotising yourselves into something vile and 
weak and wretched. 
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The Vedanta recognises no sin, it only recognises error. And the 
greatest error, says the Vedanta, is to say that you are weak, that you 
are a sinner, a miserable creature, and that you have no power and 
you cannot do this and that. Every time you think in that way, you, 
as it were, rivet one more link in the chain that binds you down, you 
add one more layer of hypnotism on to your own soul. Therefore, 
whosoever thinks he is weak is wrong, whosoever thinks he is impure 
is wrong, and is throwing a bad thought into the world. This we 
must always bear in mind that in the Vedanta there is no attempt 
at reconciling the present life — the hypnotised life, this false life 
which we have assumed — with the ideal; but this false life must go, 
and the real life which is always existing must manifest itself, must 
shine out. No man becomes purer and purer, it is a matter of greater 
manifestation. The veil drops away, and the native purity of the soul 
begins to manifest itself. Everything is ours already — infinite purity, 
freedom, love, and power. 

The Vedanta also says that not only can this be realised in the 
depths of forests or caves, but by men in all possible conditions of 
life. We have seen that the people who discovered these truths were 
neither living in caves nor forests, nor following the ordinary voca- 
tions of life, but men who, we have every reason to believe, led the 
busiest of lives, men who had to command armies, to sit on thrones, 
and look to the welfare of millions — and all these, in the days of 
absolute monarchy, and not as in these days when a king is to a great 
extent a mere figurehead. Yet they could find time to think out all 
these thoughts, to realise them, and to teach them to humanity. How 
much more then should it be practical for us whose lives, compared 
with theirs, are lives of leisure? That we cannot realise them is a shame 
to us, seeing that we are comparatively free all the time, having very 
little to do. My requirements are as nothing compared with those of 
an ancient absolute monarch. My wants are as nothing compared 
with the demands of Arjuna on the battlefield of Kurukshetra, com- 
manding a huge army; and yet he could find time in the midst of the 
din and turmoil of battle to talk the highest philosophy and to carry 
it into his life also. Surely we ought to be able to do as much in this 
life of ours — comparatively free, easy, and comfortable. Most of 
us here have more time than we think we have, if we really want 
to use it for good. With the amount of freedom we have we can 
attain to two hundred ideals in this life, if we will, but we must not 
degrade the ideal to the actual. One of the most insinuating things 
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comes to us in the shape of persons who apologise for our mistakes 
and teach us how to make special excuses for all our foolish wants 
and foolish desires; and we think that their ideal is the only ideal 
we need have. But it is not so. The Vedanta teaches no such thing. 
The actual should be reconciled to the ideal, the present life should 
be made to coincide with life eternal. 

For you must always remember that the one central ideal of 
Vedanta is this oneness. There are no two in anything, no two lives, 
nor even two different kinds of life for the two worlds. You will find 
the Vedas speaking of heavens and things like that at first; but later 
on, when they come to the highest ideals of their philosophy, they 
brush away all these things. There is but one life, one world, one 
existence. Everything is that One, the difference is in degree and not 
in kind. The difference between our lives is not in kind. The Vedanta 
entirely denies such ideas as that animals are separate from men, and 
that they were made and created by God to be used for our food. 

Some people have been kind enough to start an antivivisection 
society. I asked a member, ‘Why do you think, my friend, that it is 
quite lawful to kill animals for food, and not to kill one or two for 
scientific experiments?’ He replied, ‘Vivisection is most horrible, 
but animals have been given to us for food.’ Oneness includes all 
animals. If man’s life is immortal, so also is the animal’s. The dif- 
ference is only in degree and not in kind. The amoeba and IJ are the 
same, the difference is only in degree; and from the standpoint of 
the highest life, all these differences vanish. A man may see a great 
deal of difference between grass and a little tree, but if you mount 
very high, the grass and the biggest tree will appear much the same. 
So, from the standpoint of the highest ideal, the lowest animal and 
the highest man are the same. If you believe there is a God, the 
animals and the highest creatures must be the same. A God who is 
partial to his children called men, and cruel to his children called 
brute beasts, is worse than a demon. I would rather die a hundred 
times than worship such a God. My whole life would be a fight 
with such a God. But there is no difference, and those who say there 
is, are irresponsible, heartless people who do not know. Here is a 
case of the word practical used in a wrong sense. I myself may not 
be a very strict vegetarian, but I understand the ideal. When I eat 
meat I know it is wrong. Even if Iam bound to eat it under certain 
circumstances, I know it is cruel. I must not drag my ideal down to 
the actual and apologise for my weak conduct in this way. The ideal 
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is not to eat flesh, not to injure any being, for all animals are my 
brothers. If you can think of them as your brothers, you have made 
a little headway towards the brotherhood of all souls, not to speak 
of the brotherhood of man! That is child’s play. You generally find 
that this is not very acceptable to many, because it teaches them to 
give up the actual, and go higher up to the ideal. But if you bring out 
a theory which is reconciled with their present conduct, they regard 
it as entirely practical. 

There is this strongly conservative tendency in human nature: 
we do not like to move one step forward. I think of mankind just 
as I read of persons who become frozen in snow; all such, they say, 
want to go to sleep, and if you try to drag them up, they say, ‘Let me 
sleep; it is so beautiful to sleep in the snow’, and they die there in that 
sleep. So is our nature. That is what we are doing all our life, getting 
frozen from the feet upwards, and yet wanting to sleep. Therefore 
you must struggle towards the ideal, and if a man comes who wants 
to bring that ideal down to your level, and teach a religion that does 
not carry that highest ideal, do not listen to him. To me that is an 
impracticable religion. But if a man teaches a religion which presents 
the highest ideal, Iam ready for him. Beware when anyone is try- 
ing to apologise for sense vanities and sense weaknesses. If anyone 
wants to preach that way to us, poor, sense-bound clods of earth as 
we have made ourselves by following that teaching, we shall never 
progress. I have seen many of these things, have had some experi- 
ence of the world, and my country is the land where religious sects 
grow like mushrooms. Every year new sects arise. But one thing 
I have marked, that it is only those that never want to reconcile the 
man of flesh with the man of truth that make progress. Wherever 
there is this false idea of reconciling fleshly vanities with the high- 
est ideals, of dragging down God to the level of man, there comes 
decay. Man should not be degraded to worldly slavery, but should 
be raised up to God. 

At the same time, there is another side to the question. We must 
not look down with contempt on others. All of us are going towards 
the same goal. The difference between weakness and strength is one 
of degree; the difference between virtue and vice is one of degree, 
the difference between heaven and hell is one of degree, the differ- 
ence between life and death is one of degree, all differences in this 
world are of degree, and not of kind, because oneness is the secret 
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of everything. All is One, which manifests Itself, either as thought, 
or life, or soul, or body, and the difference is only in degree. As such, 
we have no right to look down with contempt upon those who are 
not developed exactly in the same degree as we are. Condemn none; 
if you can stretch out a helping hand, do so. If you cannot, fold 
your hands, bless your brothers, and let them go their own way. 
Dragging down and condemning is not the way to work. Never is 
work accomplished in that way. We spend our energies in condemning 
others. Criticism and condemnation is a vain way of spending our 
energies, for in the long run we come to learn that all are seeing the 
same thing, are more or less approaching the same ideal, and that 
most of our differences are merely differences of expression. 

Take the idea of sin. I was telling you just now the Vedantic idea 
of it, and the other idea is that man is a sinner. They are practically 
the same, only the one takes the positive and the other the negative 
side. One shows to man his strength and the other his weakness. 
There may be weakness, says the Vedanta, but never mind, we want 
to grow. Disease was found out as soon as man was born. Everyone 
knows his disease; it requires no one to tell us what our diseases are. 
But thinking all the time that we are diseased will not cure us — 
medicine is necessary. We may forget anything outside, we may try to 
become hypocrites to the external world, but in our heart of hearts 
we all know our weaknesses. But, says the Vedanta, being reminded 
of weakness does not help much; give strength, and strength does not 
come by thinking of weakness all the time. The remedy for weakness 
is not brooding over weakness, but thinking of strength. Teach men 
of the strength that is already within them. Instead of telling them 
they are sinners, the Vedanta takes the opposite position, and says, 
‘You are pure and perfect, and what you call sin does not belong to 
you.’ Sins are very low degrees of Self-manifestation; manifest your 
Self in a high degree. That is the one thing to remember; all of us can 
do that. Never say, ‘No’, never say, ‘I cannot’, for you are infinite. 
Even time and space are as nothing compared with your nature. You 
can do anything and everything, you are almighty. 

These are the principles of ethics, but we shall now come down 
lower and work out the details. We shall see how this Vedanta can 
be carried into our everyday life, the city life, the country life, the 
national life, and the home life of every nation. For, if a religion can- 
not help man wherever he may be, wherever he stands, it is not of 
much use; it will remain only a theory for the chosen few. Religion, 
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to help mankind, must be ready and able to help him in whatever 
condition he is, in servitude or in freedom, in the depths of degrada- 
tion or on the heights of purity; everywhere, equally, it should be 
able to come to his aid. The principles of Vedanta, or the ideal of 
religion, or whatever you may call it, will be fulfilled by its capacity 
for performing this great function. 

The ideal of faith in ourselves is of the greatest help to us. If faith in 
ourselves had been more extensively taught and practiced, Iam sure a 
very large portion of the evils and miseries that we have would have 
vanished. Throughout the history of mankind, if any motive power 
has been more potent than another in the lives of all great men and 
women, it is that of faith in themselves. Born with the consciousness 
that they were to be great, they became great. Let a man go down 
as low as possible; there must come a time when out of sheer des- 
peration he will take an upward curve and will learn to have faith 
in himself. But it is better for us that we should know it from the 
very first. Why should we have all these bitter experiences in order 
to gain faith in ourselves? We can see that all the difference between 
man and man is owing to the existence or non-existence of faith in 
himself. Faith in ourselves will do everything. I have experienced it 
in my own life, and am still doing so; and as I grow older that faith 
is becoming stronger and stronger. He is an atheist who does not 
believe in himself. The old religions said that he was an atheist who 
did not believe in God. The new religion says that he is the atheist 
who does not believe in himself. But it is not selfish faith because 
the Vedanta, again, is the doctrine of oneness. It means faith in all, 
because you are all. Love for yourselves means love for all, love for 
animals, love for everything, for you are all one. It is the great faith 
which will make the world better. I am sure of that. He is the high- 
est man who can say with truth, ‘I know all about myself.’ Do you 
know how much energy, how many powers, how many forces are 
still lurking behind that frame of yours? What scientist has known 
all that is in man? Millions of years have passed since man first 
came here, and yet but one infinitesimal part of his powers has been 
manifested. Therefore, you must not say that you are weak. How 
do you know what possibilities lie behind that degradation on the 
surface? You know but little of that which is within you. For behind 
you is the ocean of infinite power and blessedness. 

‘This Atman is first to be heard of.’ Hear day and night that you 
are that Soul. Repeat it to yourselves day and night till it enters into 
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your very veins, till it tingles in every drop of blood, till it is in your 
flesh and bone. Let the whole body be full of that one ideal, ‘I am 
the birthless, the deathless, the blissful, the omniscient, the omnipo- 
tent, ever-glorious Soul.’ Think on it day and night; think on it till 
it becomes part and parcel of your life. Meditate upon it, and out 
of that will come work. ‘Out of the fullness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh,’ and out of the fullness of the heart the hand worketh also. 
Action will come. Fill yourselves with the ideal; whatever you do, 
think well on it. All your actions will be magnified, transformed, 
deified, by the very power of the thought. If matter is powerful, 
thought is omnipotent. Bring this thought to bear upon your life, fill 
yourselves with the thought of your almightiness, your majesty, and 
your glory. Would to God no superstitions had been put into your 
head! Would to God we had not been surrounded from our birth by 
all these superstitious influences and paralysing ideas of our weakness 
and vileness! Would to God that mankind had had an easier path 
through which to attain to the noblest and highest truths! But man 
had to pass through all this; do not make the path more difficult for 
those who are coming after you. 

These are sometimes terrible doctrines to teach. I know people 
who get frightened at these ideas, but for those who want to be prac- 
tical, this is the first thing to learn. Never tell yourselves or others 
that you are weak. Do good if you can, but do not injure the world. 
You know in your inmost heart that many of your limited ideas, this 
humbling of yourself and praying and weeping to imaginary beings 
are superstitions. Tell me one case where these prayers have been 
answered. All the answers that came were from your own hearts. 
You know there are no ghosts, but no sooner are you in the dark 
than you feel a little creepy sensation. That is so because in our child- 
hood we have had all these fearful ideas put into our heads. But do 
not teach these things to others through fear of society and public 
opinion, through fear of incurring the hatred of friends, or for fear of 
losing cherished superstitions. Be masters of all these. What is there 
to be taught more in religion than the oneness of the universe and 
faith in one’s self? All the works of mankind for thousands of years 
past have been towards this one goal, and mankind is yet working it 
out. It is your turn now and you already know the truth. For it has 
been taught on all sides. Not only philosophy and psychology, but 
materialistic sciences have declared it. Where is the scientific man 
today who fears to acknowledge the truth of this oneness of the 
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universe? Who is there who dares talk of many worlds? All these are 
superstitions. There is only one life and one world, and this one life 
and one world is appearing to us as manifold. This manifoldness is 
like a dream. When you dream, one dream passes away and another 
comes. You do not live in your dreams. The dreams come one after 
another, scene after scene unfolds before you. So it is in this world 
of ninety per cent misery and ten per cent happiness. Perhaps after a 
while it will appear as ninety per cent happiness, and we shall call it 
heaven, but a time comes to the sage when the whole thing vanishes, 
and this world appears as God Himself, and his own soul as God. 
It is not therefore that there are many worlds, it is not that there are 
many lives. All this manifoldness is the manifestation of that One. 
That One is manifesting Himself as many, as matter, spirit, mind, 
thought, and everything else. It is that One, manifesting Himself as 
many. Therefore the first step for us to take is to teach the truth to 
ourselves and to others. 

Let the world resound with this ideal, and let superstitions vanish. 
Tell it to men who are weak and persist in telling it. You are the Pure 
One; awake and arise, O mighty one, this sleep does not become 
you. Awake and arise, it does not befit you. Think not that you are 
weak and miserable. Almighty, arise and awake, and manifest your 
own nature. It is not fitting that you think yourself a sinner. It is not 
fitting that you think yourself weak. Say that to the world, say it to 
yourselves, and see what a practical result comes, see how with an 
electric flash everything is manifested, how everything is changed. 
Tell that to mankind, and show them their power. Then we shall 
learn how to apply it in our daily lives. 

To be able to use what we call Viveka (discrimination), to learn 
how in every moment of our lives, in every one of our actions, to 
discriminate between what is right and wrong, true and false, we shall 
have to know the test of truth, which is purity, oneness. Everything 
that makes for oneness is truth. Love is truth, and hatred is false, 
because hatred makes for multiplicity. It is hatred that separates 
man from man; therefore it is wrong and false. It is a disintegrating 
power; it separates and destroys. 

Love binds, love makes for that oneness. You become one, the 
mother with the child, families with the city, the whole world becomes 
one with the animals. For love is Existence, God Himself; and all 
this is the manifestation of that One Love, more or less expressed. 
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The difference is only in degree, but it is the manifestation of that 
One Love throughout. Therefore in all our actions we have to judge 
whether it is making for diversity or for oneness. If for diversity we 
have to give it up, but if it makes for oneness we are sure it is good. 
So with our thoughts; we have to decide whether they make for 
disintegration, multiplicity, or for oneness, binding soul to soul and 
bringing one influence to bear. If they do this, we will take them up, 
and if not, we will throw them off as criminal. 

The whole idea of ethics is that it does not depend on anything 
unknowable, it does not teach anything unknown, but in the language 
of the Upanishad, ‘The God whom you worship as an unknown God, 
the same I preach unto thee.’ It is through the Self that you know 
anything. I see the chair; but to see the chair, I have first to perceive 
myself and then the chair. It is in and through the Self that the chair 
is perceived. It is in and through the Self that you are known to me, 
that the whole world is known to me; and therefore to say this Self is 
unknown is sheer nonsense. Take off the Self and the whole universe 
vanishes. In and through the Self all knowledge comes. Therefore 
it is the best known of all. It is yourself, that which you call I. You 
may wonder how this I of me can be the I of you. You may wonder 
how this limited I can be the unlimited Infinite, but it is so. The lim- 
ited is a mere fiction. The Infinite has been covered up, as it were, 
and a little of It is manifesting as the I. Limitation can never come 
upon the unlimited; it is a fiction. The Self is known, therefore, to 
every one of us — man, woman, or child — and even to animals. 
Without knowing Him we can neither live nor move, nor have our 
being; without knowing this Lord of all, we cannot breathe or live 
a second. The God of the Vedanta is the most known of all and is 
not the outcome of imagination. 

If this is not preaching a practical God, how else could you teach 
a practical God? Where is there a more practical God than He whom 
I see before me — a God omnipresent, in every being, more real than 
our senses? For you are He, the Omnipresent God Almighty, the Soul 
of your souls, and if I say you are not, I tell an untruth. I know it, 
whether at all times I realise it or not. He is the Oneness, the Unity 
of all, the Reality of all life and all existence. 

These ideas of the ethics of Vedanta have to be worked out in 
detail, and, therefore, you must have patience. As I have told you, 
we want to take the subject in detail and work it up thoroughly, to 
see how the ideas grow from very low ideals, and how the one great 
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Ideal of oneness has developed and become shaped into the universal 
love; and we ought to study these in order to avoid dangers. The 
world cannot find time to work it up from the lowest steps. But 
what is the use of our standing on higher steps if we cannot give the 
truth to others coming afterwards? Therefore, it is better to study 
it in all its workings; and first, it is absolutely necessary to clear the 
intellectual portion, although we know that intellectuality is almost 
nothing; for it is the heart that is of most importance. It is through the 
heart that the Lord is seen, and not through the intellect. The intel- 
lect is only the street-cleaner, cleansing the path for us, a secondary 
worker, the policeman; but the policeman is not a positive necessity 
for the workings of society. He is only to stop disturbances, to check 
wrong-doing, and that is all the work required of the intellect. When 
you read intellectual books, you think when you have mastered 
them, ‘Bless the Lord that I am out of them’, because the intellect is 
blind and cannot move of itself, it has neither hands nor feet. It is 
feeling that works, that moves with speed infinitely superior to that 
of electricity or anything else. Do you feel? — that is the question. 
If you do, you will see the Lord: It is the feeling that you have today 
that will be intensified, deified, raised to the highest platform, until 
it feels everything, the oneness in everything, till it feels God in itself 
and in others. The intellect can never do that. ‘Different methods of 
speaking words, different methods of explaining the texts of books, 
these are for the enjoyment of the learned, not for the salvation of 
the soul’ (Vivekachudamani, 58). 

Those of you who have read Thomas 4 Kempis know how in every 
page he insists on this, and almost every holy man in the world has 
insisted on it. Intellect is necessary, for without it we fall into crude 
errors and make all sorts of mistakes. Intellect checks these; but 
beyond that, do not try to build anything upon it. It is an inactive, 
secondary help; the real help is feeling, love. Do you feel for others? 
If you do, you are growing in oneness. If you do not feel for others, 
you may be the most intellectual giant ever born, but you will be 
nothing; you are but dry intellect, and you will remain so. And if 
you feel, even if you cannot read any book and do not know any 
language, you are in the right way. The Lord is yours. 

Do you not know from the history of the world where the power 
of the prophets lay? Where was it? In the intellect? Did any of them 
write a fine book on philosophy, on the most intricate ratiocinations 
of logic? Not one of them. They only spoke a few words. Feel like 
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Christ and you will be a Christ; feel like Buddha and you will be a 
Buddha. It is feeling that is the life, the strength, the vitality, without 
which no amount of intellectual activity can reach God. Intellect is 
like limbs without the power of locomotion. It is only when feeling 
enters and gives them motion that they move and work on others. 
That is so all over the world, and it is a thing which you must always 
remember. It is one of the most practical things in Vedantic morality, 
for it is the teaching of the Vedanta that you are all prophets, and all 
must be prophets. The book is not the proof of your conduct, but you 
are the proof of the book. How do you know that a book teaches 
truth? Because you are truth and feel it. That is what the Vedanta 
says. What is the proof of the Christs and Buddhas of the world? 
That you and I feel like them. That is how you and I understand that 
they were true. Our prophet-soul is the proof of their prophet-soul. 
Your godhead is the proof of God Himself. If you are not a prophet, 
there never has been anything true of God. If you are not God, there 
never was any God, and never will be. This, says the Vedanta, is the 
ideal to follow. Every one of us will have to become a prophet, and 
you are that already. Only know it. Never think there is anything 
impossible for the soul. It is the greatest heresy to think so. If there 
is sin, this is the only sin — to say that you are weak, or others are 
weak [emphasis in original]. 


Part 4 


Lectures from Colombo to Almora 


A beer travelling extensively through Europe in the latter half 
of 1896, Vivekananda finally reached Colombo, Sri Lanka, on 
15 January 1897, to a tumultuous welcome. Ten days later, he reached 
India, crossing over from Jaffna to Rameshwaram. There he met one 
of his early supporters, the Raja of Ramnad. His next major halt 
was in the biggest city of South India, Madras, where he reached on 
6 February. Another 10 days later, he set sail for Calcutta, reaching 
Budge Budge on 19 February, from where he took a special train to 
Sealdah, arriving at the city of his birth after an absence of seven 
years. On 28 February 1897, a grand reception was accorded to 
him in Calcutta, where he spoke publicly about the greatness of his 
guru, Ramakrishna. Immediately plunging into work, he founded 
the Ramakrishna Mission on 1 May, then went on a tour of North 
India. In May, he reached Almora, in the Himalayas, where he later 
established the Mayavati retreat of the Mission. From Colombo to 
Almora, thus, constitutes the first phase of his Indian mission on his 
triumphant return to his homeland. 

Vivekananda’s fame had preceded him; truly, he was not just 
a celebrity in the modern sense of the word, but a national hero. 
Wherever he went, people thronged the streets to catch a glimpse 
of him. Enthusiastic youth and common citizens vied to pull his 
carriage; even those who didn’t understand English thronged to his 
lectures. He became a leader of the masses. Most importantly, he 
set in motion a wave of national activism; it was as if a dispirited 
and moribund continent had found its voice. Galvanising both 
masses and classes, Vivekananda toured the length and breadth of 
the land, carrying his message of religious and social transforma- 
tion. For Vivekananda, the key to changing the national psyche was 
religion, which he considered the backbone of India. Vivekananda 
harped on three fundamental themes — making the highest truths 
of Indian spirituality available to the masses; removing caste and 
gender inequalities; and instilling self-respect and pride in a colonised 
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country by awakening in each citizen the idea of the innate divinity 
of the self, which to him was the essence of Vedanta. His radical 
egalitarianism and championing of religious and social democracy 
made him India’s most progressive reformer long before the popu- 
larity of Marxist ideology. Vivekananda’s words are still rousing in 
their eloquence and prophetic power. As he said at the start of his 
Ramand address on 25 January 1897: ‘The longest night seems to 
be passing away, the sorest trouble seems to be coming to an end at 
last, the seeming corpse appears to be awaking...’ 


3) 


Address at Ramnad 
25 January 1897 


The longest night seems to be passing away, the sorest trouble seems 
to be coming to an end at last, the seeming corpse appears to be awak- 
ing and a voice is coming to us — away back where history and even 
tradition fails to peep into the gloom of the past, coming down from 
there, reflected as it were from peak to peak of the infinite Himalaya 
of knowledge, and of love, and of work, India, this motherland of 
ours — a voice is coming unto us, gentle, firm, and yet unmistakable 
in its utterances, and is gaining volume as days pass by, and behold, 
the sleeper is awakening! Like a breeze from the Himalayas, it is 
bringing life into the almost dead bones and muscles, the lethargy 
is passing away, and only the blind cannot see, or the perverted will 
not see, that she is awakening, this motherland of ours, from her 
deep long sleep. None can desist her anymore; never is she going to 
sleep anymore; no outward powers can hold her back any more; for 
the infinite giant is rising to her feet. 

Your Highness and gentlemen of Ramnad, accept my heartfelt 
thanks for the cordiality and kindness with which you have received 
me. I feel that you are cordial and kind, for heart speaks unto heart 
better than any language of the mouth; spirit speaks unto spirit in 
silence, and yet in most unmistakable language, and I feel it in my 
heart of hearts. Your Highness of Ramnad, if there has been any work 
done by my humble self in the cause of our religion and our mother- 
land in the Western countries, if any little work has been done in 
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rousing the sympathies of our own people by drawing their attention 
to the inestimable jewels that, they know not, are lying deep buried 
about their own home — if, instead of dying of thirst and drinking 
dirty ditch water elsewhere out of the blindness of ignorance, they 
are being called to go and drink from the eternal fountain which is 
flowing perennially by their own home — if anything has been done 
to rouse our people towards action, to make them understand that 
in everything, religion and religion alone is the life of India, and 
when that goes India will die, in spite of politics, in spite of social 
reforms, in spite of Kubera’s wealth poured upon the head of every 
one of her children — if anything has been done towards this end, 
India and every country where any work has been done owe much 
of it to you, Raja of Ramnad. For it was you who gave me the idea 
first, and it was you who persistently urged me on towards the work. 
You, as it were, intuitively understood what was going to be, and 
took me by the hand, helped me all along, and have never ceased to 
encourage me. Well is it, therefore, that you should be the first to 
rejoice at my success, and meet it is that I should first land in your 
territory on my return to India. 

Great works are to be done, wonderful powers have to be worked 
out, we have to teach other nations many things, as has been said 
already by your Highness. This is the motherland of philosophy, of 
spirituality, and of ethics, of sweetness, gentleness, and love. These 
still exist, and my experience of the world leads me to stand on firm 
ground and make the bold statement that India is still the first and 
foremost of all the nations of the world in these respects. Look at 
this little phenomenon. There have been immense political changes 
within the last four or five years. Gigantic organisations undertaking 
to subvert the whole of existing institutions in different countries and 
meeting with a certain amount of success have been working all over 
the Western world. Ask our people if they have heard anything about 
them. They have heard not a word about them. But that there was a 
Parliament of Religions in Chicago, and that there was a Sannyasin 
sent over from India to that Parliament, and that he was very well 
received and since that time has been working in the West, the poor- 
est beggar has known. I have heard it said that our masses are dense, 
that they do not want any education, and that they do not care for 
any information. I had at one time a foolish leaning towards that 
opinion myself, but I find experience is a far more glorious teacher 
than any amount of speculation, or any amount of books written 
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by globe-trotters and hasty observers. This experience teaches me 
that they are not dense, that they are not slow, that they are as eager 
and thirsty for information as any race under the sun; but then each 
nation has its own part to play, and naturally, each nation has its own 
peculiarity and individuality with which it is born. Each represents, 
as it were, one peculiar note in this harmony of nations, and this is 
its very life, its vitality. In it is the backbone, the foundation, and the 
bed-rock of the national life, and here in this blessed land, the founda- 
tion, the backbone, the life-centre is religion and religion alone. Let 
others talk of politics, of the glory of acquisition of immense wealth 
poured in by trade, of the power and spread of commercialism, of 
the glorious fountain of physical liberty; but these the Hindu mind 
does not understand and does not want to understand. Touch him 
on spirituality, on religion, on God, on the soul, on the Infinite, on 
spiritual freedom, and I assure you, the lowest peasant in India is 
better informed on these subjects than many a so-called philosopher 
in other lands. I have said, gentlemen, that we have yet something 
to teach to the world. This is the very reason, the raison d’étre, that 
this nation has lived on, in spite of hundreds of years of persecu- 
tion, in spite of nearly a thousand year of foreign rule and foreign 
oppression. This nation still lives; the raison d’étre is it still holds to 
God, to the treasure-house of religion and spirituality. 

In this land are, still, religion and spirituality, the fountains which 
will have to overflow and flood the world to bring in new life and 
new vitality to the Western and other nations, which are now almost 
borne down, half-killed, and degraded by political ambitions and 
social scheming. From out of many voices, consonant and dissentient, 
from out of the medley of sounds filling the Indian atmosphere, rises 
up supreme, striking, and full, one note, and that is renunciation. 
Give up! That is the watchword of the Indian religions. This world 
is a delusion of two days. The present life is of five minutes. Beyond 
is the Infinite, beyond this world of delusion; let us seek that. This 
continent is illumined with brave and gigantic minds and intelligences 
which even think of this so called infinite universe as only a mud- 
puddle; beyond and still beyond they go. Time, even infinite time, is 
to them but non-existence. Beyond and beyond time they go. Space is 
nothing to them; beyond that they want to go, and this going beyond 
the phenomenal is the very soul of religion. The characteristic of 
my nation is this transcendentalism, this struggle to go beyond, this 
daring to tear the veil off the face of nature and have at any risk, at 
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any price, a glimpse of the beyond. That is our ideal, but of course 
all the people in a country cannot give up entirely. Do you want to 
enthuse them, then here is the way to do so. Your talks of politics, 
of social regeneration, your talks of money-making and commer- 
cialism — all these will roll off like water from a duck’s back. This 
spirituality, then, is what you have to teach the world. Have we to 
learn anything else, have we to learn anything from the world? We 
have, perhaps, to gain a little in material knowledge, in the power of 
organisation, in the ability to handle powers, organising powers, in 
bringing the best results out of the smallest of causes. This perhaps to 
a certain extent we may learn from the West. But if any one preaches 
in India the ideal of eating and drinking and making merry, if any 
one wants to apotheosise the material world into a God, that man 
is a liar; he has no place in this holy land, the Indian mind does not 
want to listen to him. Ay, in spite of the sparkle and glitter of Western 
civilisation, in spite of all its polish and its marvellous manifestation 
of power, standing upon this platform, I tell them to their face that 
it is all vain. It is vanity of vanities. God alone lives. The soul alone 
lives. Spirituality alone lives. Hold on to that. 

Yet, perhaps, some sort of materialism, toned down to our own 
requirements, would be a blessing to many of our brothers who are 
not yet ripe for the highest truths. This is the mistake made in every 
country and in every society, and it is a greatly regrettable thing 
that in India, where it was always understood, the same mistake of 
forcing the highest truths on people who are not ready for them has 
been made of late. My method need not be yours. The Sannyasin, as 
you all know, is the ideal of the Hindu’s life, and every one by our 
Shastras is compelled to give up. Every Hindu who has tasted the 
fruits of this world must give up in the latter part of his life, and he 
who does not is not a Hindu and has no more right to call himself a 
Hindu. We know that this is the ideal — to give up after seeing and 
experiencing the vanity of things. Having found out that the heart 
of the material world is a mere hollow, containing only ashes, give 
it up and go back. The mind is circling forward, as it were, towards 
the senses, and that mind has to circle backwards; the Pravritti has 
to stop and the Nivritti has to begin. That is the ideal. But that ideal 
can only be realised after a certain amount of experience. We cannot 
teach the child the truth of renunciation; the child is a born optimist; 
his whole life is in his senses; his whole life is one mass of sense- 
enjoyment. So there are childlike men in every society who require 
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a certain amount of experience, of enjoyment, to see through the 
vanity of it, and then renunciation will come to them. There has been 
ample provision made for them in our Books; but unfortunately, in 
later times, there has been a tendency to bind every one down by 
the same laws as those by which the Sannyasin is bound, and that 
is a great mistake. But for that a good deal of the poverty and the 
misery that you see in India need not have been. A poor man’s life 
is hemmed in and bound down by tremendous spiritual and ethical 
laws for which he has no use. Hands off! Let the poor fellow enjoy 
himself a little, and then he will raise himself up, and renunciation 
will come to him of itself. Perhaps in this line, we can be taught 
something by the Western people; but we must be very cautious in 
learning these things. I am sorry to say that most of the examples 
one meets nowadays of men who have imbibed the Western ideas 
are more or less failures. 

There are two great obstacles on our path in India, the Scylla of old 
orthodoxy and the Charybdis of modern European civilisation. Of 
these two, I vote for the old orthodoxy, and not for the Europeanised 
system; for the old orthodox man may be ignorant, he may be crude, 
but he is a man, he has a faith, he has strength, he stands on his own 
feet; while the Europeanised man has no backbone, he is a mass of 
heterogeneous ideas picked up at random from every source — and 
these ideas are unassimilated, undigested, unharmonised. He does 
not stand on his own feet, and his head is turning round and round. 
Where is the motive power of his work? — in a few patronising 
pats from the English people. His schemes of reforms, his vehement 
vituperations against the evils of certain social customs, have, as the 
mainspring, some European patronage. Why are some of our cus- 
toms called evils? Because the Europeans say so. That is about the 
reason he gives. I would not submit to that. Stand and die in your 
own strength, if there is any sin in the world, it is weakness; avoid 
all weakness, for weakness is sin, weakness is death. These unbal- 
anced creatures are not yet formed into distinct personalities; what 
are we to call them — men, women, or animals? While those old 
orthodox people were staunch and were men. There are still some 
excellent examples, and the one I want to present before you now 
is your Raja of Ramnad. Here you have a man than whom there 
is no more zealous a Hindu throughout the length and breadth of 
this land; here you have a prince than whom there is no prince in 
this land better informed in all affairs, both oriental and occidental, 
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who takes from every nation whatever he can that is good. ‘Learn 
good knowledge with all devotion from the lowest caste. Learn the 
way to freedom, even if it comes from a Pariah, by serving him. If a 
woman is a jewel, take her in marriage even if she comes from a low 
family of the lowest caste.’ Such is the law laid down by our great 
and peerless legislator, the divine Manu. This is true. Stand on your 
own feet, and assimilate what you can; learn from every nation, take 
what is of use to you. But remember that as Hindus everything else 
must be subordinated to our own national ideals. Each man has a 
mission in life, which is the result of all his infinite past Karma. Each 
of you was born with a splendid heritage, which is the whole of the 
infinite past life of your glorious nation. Millions of your ancestors 
are watching, as it were, every action of yours, so be alert. And what 
is the mission with which every Hindu child is born? Have you not 
read the proud declaration of Manu regarding the Brahmin where 
he says that the birth of the Brahmin is ‘for the protection of the 
treasury of religion?’ I should say that that is the mission not only 
of the Brahmin, but of every child, whether boy or girl, who is born 
in this blessed land ‘for the protection of the treasury of religion’. 
And every other problem in life must be subordinated to that one 
principal theme. That is also the law of harmony in music. There 
may be a nation whose theme of life is political supremacy; religion 
and everything else must become subordinate to that one great 
theme of its life. But here is another nation whose great theme of life 
is spirituality and renunciation, whose one watchword is that this 
world is all vanity and a delusion of three days, and everything else, 
whether science or knowledge, enjoyment or powers, wealth, name, 
or fame, must be subordinated to that one theme. The secret of a 
true Hindu’s character lies in the subordination of his knowledge of 
European sciences and learning, of his wealth, position, and name, 
to that one principal theme which is inborn in every Hindu child — 
the spirituality and purity of the race. Therefore between these two, 
the case of the orthodox man who has the whole of that life-spring 
of the race, spirituality, and the other man whose hands are full of 
Western imitation jewels but has no hold on the life-giving principle, 
spirituality — of these, I do not doubt that every one here will agree 
that we should choose the first, the orthodox, because there is some 
hope in him — he has the national theme, something to hold to; so 
he will live, but the other will die. Just as in the case of individuals, 
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if the principle of life is undisturbed, if the principal function of that 
individual life is present, any injuries received as regards other func- 
tions are not serious, do not kill the individual, so, as long as this 
principal function of our life is not disturbed, nothing can destroy 
our nation. But mark you, if you give up that spirituality, leaving it 
aside to go after the materialising civilisation of the West, the result 
will be that in three generations you will be an extinct race; because 
the backbone of the nation will be broken, the foundation upon 
which the national edifice has been built will be undermined, and 
the result will be annihilation all round. 

Therefore, my friends, the way out is that first and foremost we 
must keep a firm hold on spirituality — that inestimable gift handed 
down to us by our ancient forefathers. Did you ever hear of a country 
where the greatest kings tried to trace their descent not to kings, not 
to robber-barons living in old castles who plundered poor travellers, 
but to semi-naked sages who lived in the forest? Did you ever hear 
of such a land? This is the land. In other countries great priests try 
to trace their descent to some king, but here the greatest kings would 
trace their descent to some ancient priest. Therefore, whether you 
believe in spirituality or not, for the sake of the national life, you have 
to get a hold on spirituality and keep to it. Then stretch the other 
hand out and gain all you can from other races, but everything must 
be subordinated to that one ideal of life; and out of that a wonder- 
ful, glorious, future India will come — I am sure it is coming — a 
greater India than ever was. Sages will spring up greater than all the 
ancient sages; and your ancestors will not only be satisfied, but Iam 
sure, they will be proud from their positions in other worlds to look 
down upon their descendants, so glorious, and so great. 

Let us all work hard, my brethren; this is no time for sleep. On 
our work depends the coming of the India of the future. She is 
there ready waiting. She is only sleeping. Arise and awake and see 
her seated here on her eternal throne, rejuvenated, more glorious 
than she ever was — this motherland of ours. The idea of God was 
nowhere else ever so fully developed as in this motherland of ours, 
for the same idea of God never existed anywhere else. Perhaps you 
are astonished at my assertion; but show me any idea of God from 
any other scripture equal to ours; they have only clan-Gods, the God 
of the Jews, the God of the Arabs, and of such and such a race, and 
their God is fighting the Gods of the other races. But the idea of that 
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beneficent, most merciful God, our father, our mother, our friend, the 
friend of our friends, the soul of our souls, is here and here alone. 
And may He who is the Shiva of the Shaivites, the Vishnu of the 
Vaishnavites, the Karma of the Karmis, the Buddha of the Buddhists, 
the Jina of the Jains, the Jehovah of the Christians and the Jews, the 
Allah of the Mohammedans, the Lord of every sect, the Brahman of 
the Vedantists, He the all-pervading, whose glory has been known 
only in this land — may He bless us, may He help us, may He give 
strength unto us, energy unto us, to carry this idea into practice. May 
that which we have listened to and studied become food to us, may 
it become strength in us, may it become energy in us to help each 
other; may we, the teacher and the taught, not be jealous of each 
other! Peace, peace, peace, in the name of Hari! 


3) 


Reply to the Address of Welcome 
at Shivaganga and Manamadura 


I cannot express the deep debt of gratitude which you have laid upon 
me by the kind and warm welcome which has just been accorded 
to me by you. Unfortunately I am not just now in a condition to 
make a very big speech, however much I may wish it. In spite of 
the beautiful adjectives which our Sanskrit friend has been so kind 
to apply to me, I have a body after all, foolish though it may be; 
and the body always follows the promptings, conditions, and laws 
of matter. As such, there is such a thing as fatigue and weariness as 
regards the material body. 

It is a great thing to see the wonderful amount of joy and apprecia- 
tion expressed in every part of the country for the little work that has 
been done by me in the West. I look at it only in this way: I want to 
apply it to those great souls who are coming in the future. If the little 
bit of work that has been done by me receives such approbation from 
the nation, what must be the approbation that the spiritual giants, 
the world-movers coming after us, will get from this nation? India 
is the land of religion; the Hindu understands religion and religion 
alone. Centuries of education have always been in that line; and the 
result is that it is the one concern in life; and you all know well that 
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it is so. It is not necessary that every one should be a shopkeeper; it 
is not necessary even that every one should be a schoolmaster; it is 
not necessary that every one should be a fighter; but in this world 
there will be different nations producing the harmony of result. 

Well, perhaps we are fated by Divine Providence to play the spiri- 
tual note in this harmony of nations, and it rejoices me to see that we 
have not yet lost the grand traditions which have been handed down 
to us by the most glorious forefathers of whom any nation can be 
proud. It gives me hope, it gives me adamantine faith in the destiny 
of the race. It cheers me, not for the personal attention paid to me, 
but to know that the heart of the nation is there, and is still sound. 
India is still living; who says she is dead? But the West wants to see 
us active. If they want to see us active on the field of battle, they 
will be disappointed — that is not our field — just as we would be 
disappointed if we hoped to see a military nation active on the field 
of spirituality. But let them come here and see that we are equally 
active, and how the nation is living and is as alive as ever. We should 
dispel the idea that we have degenerated at all. So far so good. 

But now I have to say a few harsh words, which I hope you will not 
take unkindly. For the complaint has just been made that European 
materialism has wellnigh swamped us. It is not all the fault of the 
Europeans, but a good deal our own. We, as Vedantists, must always 
look at things from an introspective viewpoint, from its subjective 
relations. We, as Vedantists, know for certain that there is no power 
in the universe to injure us unless we first injure ourselves. One-fifth of 
the population of India have become Mohammedans. Just as before 
that, going further back, two-thirds of the population in ancient times 
had become Buddhists, one-fifth are now Mohammedans, Christians 
are already more than a million. 

Whose fault is it? One of our historians says in ever-memorable 
language: Why should these poor wretches starve and die of thirst 
when the perennial fountain of life is flowing by? The question is: 
What did we do for these people who forsook their own religion? 
Why should they have become Mohammedans? I heard of an hon- 
est girl in England who was going to become a streetwalker. When 
a lady asked her not to do so, her reply was, ‘That is the only way 
Ican get sympathy. I can find none to help me now; but let me be a 
fallen, downtrodden woman, and then perhaps merciful ladies will 
come and take me to a home and do everything they can for me.’ 
We are weeping for these renegades now, but what did we do for 
them before? Let every one of us ask ourselves, what have we learnt; 
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have we taken hold of the torch of truth, and if so, how far did we 
carry it? We did not help them then. This is the question we should 
ask ourselves. That we did not do so was our own fault, our own 
Karma. Let us blame none, let us blame our own Karma. 
Materialism, or Mohammedanism, or Christianity, or any other 
ism in the world could never have succeeded but that you allowed 
them. No bacilli can attack the human frame until it is degraded and 
degenerated by vice, bad food, privation, and exposure; the healthy 
man passes scatheless through masses of poisonous bacilli. But yet 
there is time to change our ways. Give up all those old discussions, 
old fights about things which are meaningless, which are nonsensical 
in their very nature. Think of the last six hundred or seven hundred 
years of degradation when grown-up men by hundreds have been 
discussing for years whether we should drink a glass of water with 
the right hand or the left, whether the hand should be washed three 
times or four times, whether we should gargle five or six times. What 
can you expect from men who pass their lives in discussing such 
momentous questions as these and writing most learned philosophies 
on them! There is a danger of our religion getting into the kitchen. We 
are neither Vedantists, most of us now, nor Pauranics, nor Tantrics. 
We are just ‘Don’t-touchists’. Our religion is in the kitchen. Our God 
is the cooking-pot, and our religion is, ‘Don’t touch me, Iam holy’. If 
this goes on for another century, every one of us will be in a lunatic 
asylum. It is a sure sign of softening of the brain when the mind can- 
not grasp the higher problems of life; all originality is lost, the mind 
has lost all its strength, its activity, and its power of thought, and just 
tries to go round and round the smallest curve it can find. This state 
of things has first to be thrown overboard, and then we must stand 
up, be active and strong; and then we shall recognise our heritage to 
that infinite treasure, the treasure our forefathers have left for us, a 
treasure that the whole world requires today. The world will die if 
this treasure is not distributed. Bring it out, distribute it broadcast. 
Says Vyasa: Giving alone is the one work in this Kali Yuga; and of all 
the gifts, giving spiritual life is the highest gift possible; the next gift 
is secular knowledge; the next, saving the life of man; and the last, 
giving food to the needy. Of food we have given enough; no nation 
is more charitable than we. So long as there is a piece of bread in the 
home of the beggar, he will give half of it. Such a phenomenon can 
be observed only in India. We have enough of that, let us go for the 
other two, the gifts of spiritual and secular knowledge. And if we 
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were all brave and had stout hearts, and with absolute sincerity put 
our shoulders to the wheel, in twenty-five years the whole problem 
would be solved, and there would be nothing left here to fight about; 
the whole Indian world would be once more Aryan. 

This is all I have to tell you now. I am not given much to talking 
about plans; I rather prefer to do and show, and then talk about my 
plans. I have my plans, and mean to work them out if the Lord wills 
it, if life is given to me. I do not know whether I shall succeed or not, 
but it is a great thing to take up a grand ideal in life and then give 
up one’s whole life to it. For what otherwise is the value of life, this 
vegetating, little, low life of man? Subordinating it to one high ideal 
is the only value that life has. This is the great work to be done in 
India. I welcome the present religious revival; and I should be foolish 
if I lost the opportunity of striking the iron while it is hot. 


3) 


From ‘My Plan of Campaign’ 
Victoria Hall, Madras, 1897 


What is my plan then? My plan is to follow the ideas of the great 
ancient Masters. I have studied their work, and it has been given 
unto me to discover the line of action they took. They were the great 
originators of society. They were the great givers of strength, and of 
purity, and of life. They did most marvellous work. We have to do 
most marvellous work also. Circumstances have become a little dif- 
ferent, and in consequence the lines of action have to be changed a 
little, and that is all. I see that each nation, like each individual, has 
one theme in this life, which is its centre, the principal note round 
which every other note comes to form the harmony. In one nation 
political power is its vitality, as in England, artistic life in another, 
and so on. In India, religious life forms the centre, the keynote of 
the whole music of national life; and if any nation attempts to throw 
off its national vitality — the direction which has become its own 
through the transmission of centuries — that nation dies if it suc- 
ceeds in the attempt. And, therefore, if you succeed in the attempt 
to throw off your religion and take up either politics, or society, or 
any other things as your centre, as the vitality of your national life, 
the result will be that you will become extinct. To prevent this you 
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must make all and everything work through that vitality of your 
religion. Let all your nerves vibrate through the backbone of your 
religion. I have seen that I cannot preach even religion to Americans 
without showing them its practical effect on social life. I could not 
preach religion in England without showing the wonderful political 
changes the Vedanta would bring. So, in India, social reform has to be 
preached by showing how much more spiritual a life the new system 
will bring; and politics has to be preached by showing how much it 
will improve the one thing that the nation wants — its spirituality. 
Every man has to make his own choice; so has every nation. We made 
our choice ages ago, and we must abide by it. And, after all, it is not 
such a bad choice. Is it such a bad choice in this world to think not 
of matter but of spirit, not of man but of God? That intense faith in 
another world, that intense hatred for this world, that intense power 
of renunciation, that intense faith in God, that intense faith in the 
immortal soul, is in you. I challenge anyone to give it up. You can- 
not. You may try to impose upon me by becoming materialists, by 
talking materialism for a few months, but I know what you are; if 
I take you by the hand, back you come as good theists as ever were 
born. How can you change your nature? 

So every improvement in India requires first of all an upheaval in 
religion. Before flooding India with socialistic or political ideas, first 
deluge the land with spiritual ideas. The first work that demands 
our attention is that the most wonderful truths confined in our 
Upanishads, in our scriptures, in our Puranas must be brought out 
from the books, brought out from the monasteries, brought out 
from the forests, brought out from the possession of selected bodies 
of people, and scattered broadcast all over the land, so that these 
truths may run like fire all over the country from north to south and 
east to west, from the Himalayas to Comorin, from Sindh to the 
Brahmaputra. Everyone must know of them, because it is said, ‘This 
has first to be heard, then thought upon, and then meditated upon.’ 
Let the people hear first, and whoever helps in making the people 
hear about the great truths in their own scriptures cannot make for 
himself a better Karma today. Says our Vyasa, ‘In the Kali Yuga there 
is one Karma left. Sacrifices and tremendous Tapasyas are of no avail 
now. Of Karma one remains, and that is the Karma of giving.’ And 
of these gifts, the gift of spirituality and spiritual knowledge is the 
highest; the next gift is the gift of secular knowledge; the next is the 
gift of life; and the fourth is the gift of food. Look at this wonderfully 
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charitable race; look at the amount of gifts that are made in this poor, 
poor country; look at the hospitality where a man can travel from the 
north to the south, having the best in the land, being treated always 
by everyone as if he were a friend, and where no beggar starves so 
long as there is a piece of bread anywhere! 

In this land of charity, let us take up the energy of the first char- 
ity, the diffusion of spiritual knowledge. And that diffusion should 
not be confined within the bounds of India; it must go out all over 
the world. This has been the custom. Those that tell you that Indian 
thought never went outside of India, those that tell you that Iam the 
first Sannyasin who went to foreign lands to preach, do not know 
the history of their own race. Again and again this phenomenon has 
happened. Whenever the world has required it, this perennial flood of 
spirituality has overflowed and deluged the world. Gifts of political 
knowledge can be made with the blast of trumpets and the march 
of cohorts. Gifts of secular knowledge and social knowledge can be 
made with fire and sword. But spiritual knowledge can only be given 
in silence like the dew that falls unseen and unheard, yet bringing into 
bloom masses of roses. This has been the gift of India to the world 
again and again. Whenever there has been a great conquering race, 
bringing the nations of the world together, making roads and transit 
possible, immediately India arose and gave her quota of spiritual 
power to the sum total of the progress of the world. This happened 
ages before Buddha was born, and remnants of it are still left in 
China, in Asia Minor, and in the heart of the Malayan Archipelago. 
This was the case when the great Greek conqueror united the four 
corners of the then known world; then rushed out Indian spirituality, 
and the boasted civilisation of the West is but the remnant of that 
deluge. Now the same opportunity has again come; the power of 
England has linked the nations of the world together as was never 
done before. English roads and channels of communication rush 
from one end of the world to the other. Owing to English genius, the 
world today has been linked in such a fashion as has never before 
been done. Today trade centres have been formed such as have never 
been before in the history of mankind. And immediately, consciously 
or unconsciously, India rises up and pours forth her gifts of spiritual- 
ity; and they will rush through these roads till they have reached the 
very ends of the world. That I went to America was not my doing 
or your doing; but the God of India who is guiding her destiny sent 
me, and will send hundreds of such to all the nations of the world. 
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No power on earth can resist it. This also has to be done. You must 
go out to preach your religion, preach it to every nation under the 
sun, preach it to every people. This is the first thing to do. And 
after preaching spiritual knowledge, along with it will come that 
secular knowledge and every other knowledge that you want; but 
if you attempt to get the secular knowledge without religion, I tell 
you plainly, vain is your attempt in India, it will never have a hold 
on the people. Even the great Buddhistic movement was a failure, 
partially on account of that. 

Therefore, my friends, my plan is to start institutions in India, 
to train our young men as preachers of the truths of our scriptures 
in India and outside India. Men, men, these are wanted: everything 
else will be ready, but strong, vigorous, believing young men, sin- 
cere to the backbone, are wanted. A hundred such and the world 
becomes revolutionised. The will is stronger than anything else. 
Everything must go down before the will, for that comes from God 
and God Himself; a pure and a strong will is omnipotent. Do you 
not believe in it? Preach, preach unto the world the great truths of 
your religion; the world waits for them. For centuries people have 
been taught theories of degradation. They have been told that they 
are nothing. The masses have been told all over the world that they 
are not human beings. They have been so frightened for centuries, till 
they have nearly become animals. Never were they allowed to hear 
of the Atman. Let them hear of the Atman — that even the lowest 
of the low have the Atman within, which never dies and never is 
born — of Him whom the sword cannot pierce, nor the fire burn, 
nor the air dry — immortal, without beginning or end, the all-pure, 
omnipotent, and omnipresent Atman! Let them have faith in them- 
selves, for what makes the difference between the Englishman and 
you? Let them talk their religion and duty and so forth. I have found 
the difference. The difference is here, that the Englishman believes 
in himself and you do not. He believes in his being an Englishman, 
and he can do anything. That brings out the God within him, and 
he can do anything he likes. You have been told and taught that 
you can do nothing, and nonentities you are becoming every day. 
What we want is strength, so believe in yourselves. We have become 
weak, and that is why occultism and mysticism come to us — these 
creepy things; there may be great truths in them, but they have nearly 
destroyed us. Make your nerves strong. What we want is muscles 
of iron and nerves of steel. We have wept long enough. No more 
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weeping, but stand on your feet and be men. It is a man-making 
religion that we want. It is man-making theories that we want. It is 
man-making education all round that we want. And here is the test 
of truth — anything that makes you weak physically, intellectually, 
and spiritually, reject as poison; there is no life in it, it cannot be 
true. Truth is strengthening. Truth is purity, truth is all-knowledge; 
truth must be strengthening, must be enlightening, must be invigo- 
rating. These mysticisms, in spite of some grains of truth in them, 
are generally weakening. Believe me, I have a lifelong experience of 
it, and the one conclusion that I draw is that it is weakening. I have 
travelled all over India, searched almost every cave here, and lived in 
the Himalayas. I know people who lived there all their lives. I love 
my nation, I cannot see you degraded, weakened any more than you 
are now. Therefore I am bound for your sake and for truth’s sake 
to cry, ‘Hold!’ and to raise my voice against this degradation of my 
race. Give up these weakening mysticisms and be strong. Go back 
to your Upanishads — the shining, the strengthening, the bright 
philosophy — and part from all these mysterious things, all these 
weakening things. Take up this philosophy; the greatest truths are 
the simplest things in the world, simple as your own existence. The 
truths of the Upanishads are before you. Take them up, live up to 
them, and the salvation of India will be at hand. 

One word more and I have finished. They talk of patriotism. 
I believe in patriotism, and I also have my own ideal of patriotism. 
Three things are necessary for great achievements. First, feel from 
the heart. What is in the intellect or reason? It goes a few steps 
and there it stops. But through the heart comes inspiration. Love 
opens the most impossible gates; love is the gate to all the secrets of 
the universe. Feel, therefore, my would-be reformers, my would-be 
patriots! Do you feel? Do you feel that millions and millions of the 
descendants of gods and of sages have become next-door neighbours 
to brutes? Do you feel that millions are starving today, and millions 
have been starving for ages? Do you feel that ignorance has come 
over the land as a dark cloud? Does it make you restless? Does it 
make you sleepless? Has it gone into your blood, coursing through 
your veins, becoming consonant with your heartbeats? Has it made 
you almost mad? Are you seized with that one idea of the misery of 
ruin, and have you forgotten all about your name, your fame, your 
wives, your children, your property, even your own bodies? Have 
you done that? That is the first step to become a patriot, the very first 
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step. I did not go to America, as most of you know, for the Parliament 
of Religions, but this demon of a feeling was in me and within my 
soul. I travelled twelve years all over India, finding no way to work 
for my countrymen, and that is why I went to America. Most of you 
know that, who knew me then. Who cared about this Parliament 
of Religions? Here was my own flesh and blood sinking every day, 
and who cared for them? This was my first step. 

You may feel, then; but instead of spending your energies in frothy 
talk, have you found any way out, any practical solution, some help 
instead of condemnation, some sweet words to soothe their miseries, 
to bring them out of this living death? 

Yet that is not all. Have you got the will to surmount mountain- 
high obstructions? If the whole world stands against you sword in 
hand, would you still dare to do what you think is right? If your 
wives and children are against you, if all your money goes, your 
name dies, your wealth vanishes, would you still stick to it? Would 
you still pursue it and go on steadily towards your own goal? As the 
great King Bhartrihari says, ‘Let the sages blame or let them praise; 
let the goddess of fortune come or let her go wherever she likes; let 
death come today, or let it come in hundreds of years; he indeed is 
the steady man who does not move one inch from the way of truth.’ 
Have you got that steadfastness? If you have these three things, each 
one of you will work miracles. You need not write in the newspapers, 
you need not go about lecturing; your very face will shine. If you live 
in a cave, your thoughts will permeate even through the rock walls, 
will go vibrating all over the world for hundreds of years, maybe, 
until they will fasten on to some brain and work out there. Such is 
the power of thought, of sincerity, and of purity of purpose. 

I am afraid I am delaying you, but one word more. This national 
ship, my countrymen, my friends, my children — this national ship 
has been ferrying millions and millions of souls across the waters 
of life. For scores of shining centuries it has been plying across this 
water, and through its agency, millions of souls have been taken to 
the other shore, to blessedness. But today, perhaps through your own 
fault, this boat has become a little damaged, has sprung a leak; and 
would you therefore curse it? Is it fit that you stand up and pronounce 
malediction upon it, one that has done more work than any other 
thing in the world? If there are holes in this national ship, this society 
of ours, we are its children. Let us go and stop the holes. Let us gladly 
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do it with our hearts’ blood; and if we cannot, then let us die. We will 
make a plug of our brains and put them into the ship, but condemn 
it never. Say not one harsh word against this society. I love it for its 
past greatness. I love you all because you are the children of gods, 
and because you are the children of the glorious forefathers. How 
then can I curse you! Never. All blessings be upon you! I have come 
to you, my children, to tell you all my plans. If you hear them I am 
ready to work with you. But if you will not listen to them, and even 
kick me out of India, I will come back and tell you that we are all 
sinking! I am come now to sit in your midst, and if we are to sink, 
let us all sink together, but never let curses rise to our lips. 


3) 


The Future of India 
Harmston Circus Pavillion, Madras, 13 February 1897 


This is the ancient land where wisdom made its home before it went 
into any other country, the same India whose influx of spirituality is 
represented, as it were, on the material plane, by rolling rivers like 
oceans, where the eternal Himalayas, rising tier above tier with their 
snowcaps, look as it were into the very mysteries of heaven. Here is 
the same India whose soil has been trodden by the feet of the greatest 
sages that ever lived. Here first sprang up inquiries into the nature 
of man and into the internal world. Here first arose the doctrines 
of the immortality of the soul, the existence of a supervising God, 
an immanent God in nature and in man, and here the highest ideals 
of religion and philosophy have attained their culminating points. 
This is the land from whence, like the tidal waves, spirituality and 
philosophy have again and again rushed out and deluged the world, 
and this is the land from whence once more such tides must proceed 
in order to bring life and vigour into the decaying races of mankind. 
It is the same India which has withstood the shocks of centuries, of 
hundreds of foreign invasions of hundreds of upheavals of manners 
and customs. It is the same land which stands firmer than any rock 
in the world, with its undying vigour, indestructible life. Its life is 
of the same nature as the soul, without beginning and without end, 
immortal; and we are the children of such a country. 
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Children of India, I am here to speak to you today about some 
practical things, and my object in reminding you about the glories 
of the past is simply this. Many times have I been told that looking 
into the past only degenerates and leads to nothing, and that we 
should look to the future. That is true. But out of the past is built 
the future. Look back, therefore, as far as you can, drink deep of 
the eternal fountains that are behind, and after that, look forward, 
march forward and make India brighter, greater, much higher than 
she ever was. Our ancestors were great. We must first recall that. We 
must learn the elements of our being, the blood that courses in our 
veins; we must have faith in that blood and what it did in the past; 
and out of that faith and consciousness of past greatness, we must 
build an India yet greater than what she has been. There have been 
periods of decay and degradation. I do not attach much importance to 
them; we all know that. Such periods have been necessary. A mighty 
tree produces a beautiful ripe fruit. That fruit falls on the ground, 
it decays and rots, and out of that decay springs the root and the 
future tree, perhaps mightier than the first one. This period of decay 
through which we have passed was all the more necessary. Out of 
this decay is coming the India of the future; it is sprouting, its first 
leaves are already out; and a mighty, gigantic tree, the Urdhvamula, 
is here, already beginning to appear; and it is about that that I am 
going to speak to you. 

The problems in India are more complicated, more momentous, 
than the problems in any other country. Race, religion, language, 
government — all these together make a nation. The elements which 
compose the nations of the world are indeed very few, taking race 
after race, compared to this country. Here have been the Aryan, the 
Dravidian, the Tartar, the Turk, the Mogul, the European — all the 
nations of the world, as it were, pouring their blood into this land. 
Of languages the most wonderful conglomeration is here; of manners 
and customs there is more difference between two Indian races than 
between the European and the Eastern races. 

The one common ground that we have is our sacred tradition, our 
religion. That is the only common ground, and upon that we shall 
have to build. In Europe, political ideas form the national unity. In 
Asia, religious ideals form the national unity. The unity in religion, 
therefore, is absolutely necessary as the first condition of the future 
of India. There must be the recognition of one religion throughout 
the length and breadth of this land. What do I mean by one religion? 
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Not in the sense of one religion as held among the Christians, or the 
Mohammedans, of the Buddhists. We know that our religion has 
certain common grounds, common to all our sects, however varying 
their conclusions may be, however different their claims may be. So 
there are certain common grounds; and within their limitation this 
religion of ours admits of a marvellous variation, an infinite amount 
of liberty to think and live our own lives. We all know that, at least 
those of us who have thought; and what we want is to bring out 
these lifegiving common principles of our religion, and let every 
man, woman, and child, throughout the length and breadth of this 
country, understand them, know them, and try to bring them out 
in their lives. This is the first step; and, therefore, it has to be taken. 

We see how in Asia, and especially in India, race difficulties, 
linguistic difficulties, social difficulties, national difficulties, all melt 
away before this unifying power of religion. We know that to the 
Indian mind there is nothing higher than religious ideals, that this is 
the keynote of Indian life, and we can only work in the line of least 
resistance. It is not only true that the ideal of religion is the highest 
ideal; in the case of India it is the only possible means of work; work 
in any other line, without first strengthening this, would be disastrous. 
Therefore the first plank in the making of a future India, the first 
step that is to be hewn out of that rock of ages, is this unification 
of religion. All of us have to be taught that we Hindus — dualists, 
qualified monists, or monists, Shaivas, Vaishnavas, or Pashupatas — 
to whatever denomination we may belong, have certain common 
ideas behind us, and that the time has come when for the well-being 
of ourselves, for the well-being of our race, we must give up all our 
little quarrels and differences. Be sure, these quarrels are entirely 
wrong; they are condemned by our scriptures, forbidden by our 
forefathers; and those great men from whom we claim our descent, 
whose blood is in our veins, look down with contempt on their 
children quarrelling about minute differences. 

With the giving up of quarrels all other improvements will come. 
When the life-blood is strong and pure, no disease germ can live in 
that body. Our life-blood is spirituality. If it flows clear, if it flows 
strong and pure and vigorous, everything is right; political, social, 
any other material defects, even the poverty of the land, will all be 
cured if that blood is pure. For if the disease germ be thrown out, 
nothing will be able to enter into the blood. To take a simile from 
modern medicine, we know that there must be two causes to produce 
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a disease, some poison germ outside, and the state of the body. Until 
the body is ina state to admit the germs, until the body is degraded to 
a lower vitality so that the germs may enter and thrive and multiply, 
there is no power in any germ in the world to produce a disease in 
the body. In fact, millions of germs are continually passing through 
everyone’s body; but so long as it is vigorous, it never is conscious 
of them. It is only when the body is weak that these germs take pos- 
session of it and produce disease. Just so with the national life. It is 
when the national body is weak that all sorts of disease germs, in 
the political state of the race or in its social state, in its educational 
or intellectual state, crowd into the system and produce disease. To 
remedy it, therefore, we must go to the root of this disease and cleanse 
the blood of all impurities. The one tendency will be to strengthen 
the man, to make the blood pure, the body vigorous, so that it will 
be able to resist and throw off all external poisons. 

We have seen that our vigour, our strength, nay, our national life 
is in our religion. I am not going to discuss now whether it is right 
or not, whether it is correct or not, whether it is beneficial or not 
in the long run, to have this vitality in religion, but for good or evil 
it is there; you cannot get out of it, you have it now and for ever, 
and you have to stand by it, even if you have not the same faith that 
I have in our religion. You are bound by it, and if you give it up, 
you are smashed to pieces. That is the life of our race and that must 
be strengthened. You have withstood the shocks of centuries simply 
because you took great care of it, you sacrificed everything else for 
it. Your forefathers underwent everything boldly, even death itself, 
but preserved their religion. Temple after temple was broken down 
by the foreign conqueror, but no sooner had the wave passed than 
the spire of the temple rose up again. Some of these old temples of 
Southern India and those like Somnath of Gujarat will teach you 
volumes of wisdom, will give you a keener insight into the history 
of the race than any amount of books. Mark how these temples 
bear the marks of a hundred attacks and a hundred regenerations, 
continually destroyed and continually springing up out of the ruins, 
rejuvenated and strong as ever! That is the national mind, that is the 
national life-current. Follow it and it leads to glory. Give it up and 
you die; death will be the only result, annihilation the only effect, the 
moment you step beyond that life-current. I do not mean to say that 
other things are not necessary. I do not mean to say that political or 
social improvements are not necessary, but what I mean is this, and 
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I want you to bear it in mind, that they are secondary here and that 
religion is primary. The Indian mind is first religious, then anything 
else. So this is to be strengthened, and how to do it? I will lay before 
you my ideas. They have been in my mind for a long time, even years 
before I left the shores of Madras for America, and that I went to 
America and England was simply for propagating those ideas. I did 
not care at all for the Parliament of Religions or anything else; it 
was simply an opportunity; for it was really those ideas of mine that 
took me all over the world. 

My idea is first of all to bring out the gems of spirituality that are 
stored up in our books and in the possession of a few only, hidden, as 
it were, in monasteries and in forests — to bring them out; to bring 
the knowledge out of them, not only from the hands where it is hid- 
den, but from the still more inaccessible chest, the language in which 
it is preserved, the incrustation of centuries of Sanskrit words. In one 
word, I want to make them popular. I want to bring out these ideas 
and let them be the common property of all, of every man in India, 
whether he knows the Sanskrit language or not. The great difficulty 
in the way is the Sanskrit language — the glorious language of ours; 
and this difficulty cannot be removed until — if it is possible — the 
whole of our nation are good Sanskrit scholars. You will understand 
the difficulty when I tell you that I have been studying this language 
all my life, and yet every new book is new to me. How much more 
difficult would it then be for people who never had time to study 
the language thoroughly! Therefore the ideas must be taught in the 
language of the people; at the same time, Sanskrit education must go 
on along with it, because the very sound of Sanskrit words gives a 
prestige and a power and a strength to the race. The attempts of the 
great Ramanuja and of Chaitanya and of Kabir to raise the lower 
classes of India show that marvellous results were attained during 
the lifetime of those great prophets; yet the later failures have to be 
explained, and cause shown why the effect of their teachings stopped 
almost within a century of the passing away of these great Masters. 
The secret is here. They raised the lower classes; they had all the 
wish that these should come up, but they did not apply their energies 
to the spreading of the Sanskrit language among the masses. Even 
the great Buddha made one false step when he stopped the Sanskrit 
language from being studied by the masses. He wanted rapid and 
immediate results, and translated and preached in the language of 
the day, Pali. That was grand; he spoke in the language of the people, 
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and the people understood him. That was great; it spread the ideas 
quickly and made them reach far and wide. But along with that, 
Sanskrit ought to have spread. Knowledge came, but the prestige was 
not there, culture was not there. It is culture that withstands shocks, 
not a simple mass of knowledge. You can put a mass of knowledge 
into the world, but that will not do it much good. There must come 
culture into the blood. We all know in modern times of nations 
which have masses of knowledge, but what of them? They are like 
tigers, they are like savages, because culture is not there. Knowledge 
is only skin-deep, as civilisation is, and a little scratch brings out the 
old savage. Such things happen; this is the danger. Teach the masses 
in the vernaculars, give them ideas; they will get information, but 
something more is necessary; give them culture. Until you give them 
that, there can be no permanence in the raised condition of the 
masses. There will be another caste created, having the advantage 
of the Sanskrit language, which will quickly get above the rest and 
rule them all the same. The only safety, I tell you men who belong 
to the lower castes, the only way to raise your condition is to study 
Sanskrit, and this fighting and writing and frothing against the higher 
castes is in vain, it does no good, and it creates fight and quarrel, 
and this race, unfortunately already divided, is going to be divided 
more and more. The only way to bring about the levelling of caste 
is to appropriate the culture, the education which is the strength of 
the higher castes. That done, you have what you want 

In connection with this I want to discuss one question which it has 
a particular bearing with regard to Madras. There is a theory that 
there was a race of mankind in Southern India called Dravidians, 
entirely differing from another race in Northern India called the 
Aryans, and that the Southern India Brahmins are the only Aryans 
that came from the North, the other men of Southern India belong 
to an entirely different caste and race to those of Southern India 
Brahmins. Now I beg your pardon, Mr Philologist, this is entirely 
unfounded. The only proof of it is that there is a difference of lan- 
guage between the North and the South. I do not see any other dif- 
ference. We are so many Northern men here, and I ask my European 
friends to pick out the Northern and Southern men from this assem- 
bly. Where is the difference? A little difference of language. But the 
Brahmins are a race that came here speaking the Sanskrit language! 
Well then, they took up the Dravidian language and forgot their 
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Sanskrit. Why should not the other castes have done the same? Why 
should not all the other castes have come one after the other from 
Northern India, taken up the Dravidian language, and so forgotten 
their own? That is an argument working both ways. Do not believe 
in such silly things. There may have been a Dravidian people who 
vanished from here, and the few who remained lived in forests and 
other places. It is quite possible that the language may have been 
taken up, but all these are Aryans who came from the North. The 
whole of India is Aryan, nothing else. 

Then there is the other idea that the Shudra caste are surely the 
aborigines. What are they? They are slaves. They say history repeats 
itself. The Americans, English, Dutch, and the Portuguese got hold 
of the poor Africans and made them work hard while they lived, and 
their children of mixed birth were born in slavery and kept in that 
condition for a long period. From that wonderful example, the mind 
jumps back several thousand years and fancies that the same thing 
happened here, and our archaeologist dreams of India being full of 
dark-eyed aborigines, and the bright Aryan came from — the Lord 
knows where. According to some, they came from Central Tibet, oth- 
ers will have it that they came from Central Asia. There are patriotic 
Englishmen who think that the Aryans were all red-haired. Others, 
according to their idea, think that they were all black-haired. If the 
writer happens to be a black-haired man, the Aryans were all black- 
haired. Of late, there was an attempt made to prove that the Aryans 
lived on the Swiss lakes. I should not be sorry if they had been all 
drowned there, theory and all. Some say now that they lived at the 
North Pole. Lord bless the Aryans and their habitations! As for the 
truth of these theories, there is not one word in our scriptures, not 
one, to prove that the Aryan ever came from anywhere outside of 
India, and in ancient India was included Afghanistan. There it ends. 
And the theory that the Shudra caste were all non-Aryans and they 
were a multitude, is equally illogical and equally irrational. It could 
not have been possible in those days that a few Aryans settled and 
lived there with a hundred thousand slaves at their command. These 
slaves would have eaten them up, made ‘chutney’ of them in five 
minutes. The only explanation is to be found in the Mahabharata, 
which says that in the beginning of the Satya Yuga there was one 
caste, the Brahmins, and then by difference of occupations they went 
on dividing themselves into different castes, and that is the only true 
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and rational explanation that has been given. And in the coming Satya 
Yuga all the other castes will have to go back to the same condition. 

The solution of the caste problem in India, therefore, assumes this 
form, not to degrade the higher castes, not to crush out the Brahmin. 
The Brahminhood is the ideal of humanity in India, as wonderfully 
put forward by Shankaracharya at the beginning of his commentary 
on the Gita, where he speaks about the reason for Krishna’s coming 
as a preacher for the preservation of Brahminhood, of Brahminness. 
That was the great end. This Brahmin, the man of God, he who has 
known Brahman, the ideal man, the perfect man, must remain; he 
must not go. And with all the defects of the caste now, we know 
that we must all be ready to give to the Brahmins this credit, that 
from them have come more men with real Brahminness in them 
than from all the other castes. That is true. That is the credit due 
to them from all the other castes. We must be bold enough, must 
be brave enough to speak of their defects, but at the same time we 
must give the credit that is due to them. Remember the old English 
proverb, ‘Give every man his due’. Therefore, my friends, it is no 
use fighting among the castes. What good will it do? It will divide 
us all the more, weaken us all the more, degrade us all the more. 
The days of exclusive privileges and exclusive claims are gone, gone 
for ever from the soil of India, and it is one of the great blessings 
of the British Rule in India. Even to the Mohammedan Rule we 
owe that great blessing, the destruction of exclusive privilege. That 
Rule was, after all, not all bad; nothing is all bad, and nothing is all 
good. The Mohammedan conquest of India came as a salvation to 
the downtrodden, to the poor. That is why one-fifth of our people 
have become Mohammedans. It was not the sword that did it all. 
It would be the height of madness to think it was all the work of 
sword and fire. And one-fifth — one-half — of your Madras people 
will become Christians if you do not take care. Was there ever a sil- 
lier thing before in the world than what I saw in Malabar country? 
The poor Pariah is not allowed to pass through the same street as 
the high-caste man, but if he changes his name to a hodge-podge 
English name, it is all right; or toa Mohammedan name, it is all right. 
What inference would you draw except that these Malabaris are all 
lunatics, their homes so many lunatic asylums, and that they are to 
be treated with derision by every race in India until they mend their 
manners and know better. Shame upon them that such wicked and 
diabolical customs are allowed; their own children are allowed to die 
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of starvation, but as soon as they take up some other religion they 
are well fed. There ought to be no more fight between the castes. 
The solution is not by bringing down the higher, but by raising the 
lower up to the level of the higher. And that is the line of work that 
is found in all our books, in spite of what you may hear from some 
people whose knowledge of their own scriptures and whose capacity 
to understand the mighty plans of the ancients are only zero. They do 
not understand, but those do that have brains, that have the intellect 
to grasp the whole scope of the work. They stand aside and follow 
the wonderful procession of national life through the ages. They 
can trace it step by step through all the books, ancient and modern. 
What is the plan? The ideal at one end is the Brahmin and the ideal 
at the other end is the Chandala, and the whole work is to raise the 
Chandala up to the Brahmin. Slowly and slowly you find more and 
more privileges granted to them. There are books where you read 
such fierce words as these: ‘If the Shudra hears the Vedas, fill his ears 
with molten lead, and if he remembers a line, cut his tongue out. If 
he says to the Brahmin, ‘You Brahmin’, cut his tongue out’. This is 
diabolical old barbarism no doubt; that goes without saying; but do 
not blame the law-givers, who simply record the customs of some 
section of the community. Such devils sometimes arose among the 
ancients. There have been devils everywhere more or less in all ages. 
Accordingly, you will find that later on, this tone is modified a little, 
as for instance, ‘Do not disturb the Shudras, but do not teach them 
higher things’. Then gradually we find in other Smritis, especially 
in those that have full power now, that if the Shudras imitate the 
manners and customs of the Brahmins they do well, they ought to be 
encouraged. Thus it is going on. I have no time to place before you 
all these workings, nor how they can be traced in detail; but coming 
to plain facts, we find that all the castes are to rise slowly and slowly. 
There are thousands of castes, and some are even getting admission 
into Brahminhood, for what prevents any caste from declaring they 
are Brahmins? Thus caste, with all its rigour, has been created in that 
manner. Let us suppose that there are castes here with ten thousand 
people in each. If these put their heads together and say, we will call 
ourselves Brahmins, nothing can stop them; I have seen it in my own 
life. Some castes become strong, and as soon as they all agree, who 
is to say nay? Because whatever it was, each caste was exclusive of 
the other. It did not meddle with others’ affairs; even the several 
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divisions of one caste did not meddle with the other divisions, and 
those powerful epoch-makers, Shankaracharya and others, were the 
great caste-makers. I cannot tell you all the wonderful things they 
fabricated, and some of you may resent what I have to say. But in 
my travels and experiences I have traced them out, and have arrived 
at most wonderful results. They would sometimes get hordes of 
Baluchis and at once make them Kshatriyas, also get hold of hordes 
of fishermen and make them Brahmins forthwith. They were all Rishis 
and sages, and we have to bow down to their memory. So, be you 
all Rishis and sages; that is the secret. More or less we shall all be 
Rishis. What is meant by a Rishi? The pure one. Be pure first, and 
you will have power. Simply saying, ‘I am a Rishi’, will not do; but 
when you are a Rishi you will find that others obey you instinctively. 
Something mysterious emanates from you, which makes them follow 
you, makes them hear you, makes them unconsciously, even against 
their will, carry out your plans. That is Rishihood. 

Now as to the details, they of course have to be worked out 
through generations. But this is merely a suggestion in order to show 
you that these quarrels should cease. Especially do I regret that in 
Moslem times there should be so much dissension between the castes. 
This must stop. It is useless on both sides, especially on the side of the 
higher caste, the Brahmin, because the day for these privileges and 
exclusive claims is gone. The duty of every aristocracy is to dig its own 
grave, and the sooner it does so, the better. The more it delays, the 
more it will fester and the worse death it will die. It is the duty of the 
Brahmin, therefore, to work for the salvation of the rest of mankind 
in India. If he does that, and so long as he does that, he is a Brahmin, 
but he is no Brahmin when he goes about making money. You on the 
other hand should give help only to the real Brahmin who deserves 
it; that leads to heaven. But sometimes a gift to another person who 
does not deserve it leads to the other place, says our scripture. You 
must be on your guard about that. He only is the Brahmin who has 
no secular employment. Secular employment is not for the Brahmin 
but for the other castes. To the Brahmins I appeal, that they must 
work hard to raise the Indian people by teaching them what they 
know, by giving out the culture that they have accumulated for cen- 
turies. It is clearly the duty of the Brahmins of India to remember 
what real Brahminhood is. As Manu says, all these privileges and 
honours are given to the Brahmin, because ‘with him is the treasury 
of virtue’. He must open that treasury and distribute its valuables to 
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the world. It is true that he was the earliest preacher to the Indian 
races, he was the first to renounce everything in order to attain to 
the higher realisation of life before others could reach to the idea. It 
was not his fault that he marched ahead of the other caste. Why did 
not the other castes so understand and do as he did? Why did they 
sit down and be lazy, and let the Brahmins win the race? 

But it is one thing to gain an advantage, and another thing to 
preserve it for evil use. Whenever power is used for evil, it becomes 
diabolical; it must be used for good only. So this accumulated culture 
of ages of which the Brahmin has been the trustee, he must now give 
to the people at large, and it was because he did not give it to the 
people that the Mohammedan invasion was possible. It was because 
he did not open this treasury to the people from the beginning, that 
for a thousand years we have been trodden under the heels of every 
one who chose to come to India. It was through that we have become 
degraded, and the first task must be to break open the cells that hide 
the wonderful treasures which our common ancestors accumulated; 
bring them out and give them to everybody and the Brahmin must 
be the first to do it. There is an old superstition in Bengal that if 
the cobra that bites, sucks out his own poison from the patient, the 
man must survive. Well then, the Brahmin must suck out his own 
poison. To the non-Brahmin castes I say, wait, be not in a hurry. Do 
not seize every opportunity of fighting the Brahmin, because, as I 
have shown, you are suffering from your own fault. Who told you 
to neglect spirituality and Sanskrit learning? What have you been 
doing all this time? Why have you been indifferent? Why do you now 
fret and fume because somebody else had more brains, more energy, 
more pluck and go, than you? Instead of wasting your energies in 
vain discussions and quarrels in the newspapers, instead of fighting 
and quarrelling in your own homes — which is sinful — use all your 
energies in acquiring the culture which the Brahmin has, and the 
thing is done. Why do you not become Sanskrit scholars? Why do 
you not spend millions to bring Sanskrit education to all the castes 
of India? That is the question. The moment you do these things, 
you are equal to the Brahmin. That is the secret of power in India. 

Sanskrit and prestige go together in India. As soon as you have 
that, none dares say anything against you. That is the one secret; take 
that up. The whole universe, to use the ancient Advaitist’s simile, is 
in a state of self-hypnotism. It is will that is the power. It is the man 
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of strong will that throws, as it were, a halo round him and brings 
all other people to the same state of vibration as he has in his own 
mind. Such gigantic men do appear. And what is the idea? When a 
powerful individual appears, his personality infuses his thoughts into 
us, and many of us come to have the same thoughts, and thus we 
become powerful. Why is it that organisations are so powerful? Do 
not say organisation is material. Why is it, to take a case in point, that 
forty millions of Englishmen rule three hundred millions of people 
here? What is the psychological explanation? These forty millions 
put their wills together and that means infinite power, and you three 
hundred millions have a will each separate from the other. Therefore 
to make a great future India, the whole secret lies in organisation, 
accumulation of power, co-ordination of wills. 

Already before my mind rises one of the marvellous verses of the 
Rig Veda Samhita which says, ‘Be thou all of one mind, be thou all of 
one thought, for in the days of yore, the gods being of one mind were 
enabled to receive oblations.’ That the gods can be worshipped by 
men is because they are of one mind. Being of one mind is the secret 
of society. And the more you go on fighting and quarrelling about 
all trivialities such as ‘Dravidian’ and ‘Aryan’, and the question of 
Brahmins and non-Brahmins and all that, the further you are off from 
that accumulation of energy and power which is going to make the 
future India. For mark you, the future India depends entirely upon 
that. That is the secret — accumulation of will-power, co-ordination, 
bringing them all, as it were, into one focus. Each Chinaman thinks 
in his own way, and a handful of Japanese all think in the same way, 
and you know the result. That is how it goes throughout the history 
of the world. You find in every case, compact little nations always 
governing and ruling huge unwieldy nations, and this is natural, 
because it is easier for the little compact nations to bring their ideas 
into the same focus, and thus they become developed. And the bigger 
the nation, the more unwieldy it is. Born, as it were, a disorganised 
mob, they cannot combine. All these dissensions must stop. 

There is yet another defect in us. Ladies, excuse me, but through 
centuries of slavery, we have become like a nation of women. You 
scarcely can get three women together for five minutes in this country 
or any other country, but they quarrel. Women make big societies in 
European countries, and make tremendous declarations of women’s 
power and so on; then they quarrel, and some man comes and rules 
them all. All over the world they still require some man to rule them. 
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We are like them. Women we are. If a woman comes to lead women, 
they all begin immediately to criticise her, tear her to pieces, and make 
her sit down. If aman comes and gives them a little harsh treatment, 
scolds them now and then, it is all right, they have been used to that 
sort of mesmerism. The whole world is full of such mesmerists and 
hypnotists. In the same way, if one of our countrymen stands up and 
tries to become great, we all try to hold him down, but if a foreigner 
comes and tries to kick us, it is all right. We have been used to it, have 
we not? And slaves must become great masters! So give up being a 
slave. For the next fifty years this alone shall be our keynote — this, 
our great Mother India. Let all other vain gods disappear for the 
time from our minds. This is the only god that is awake, our own 
race — ‘everywhere his hands, everywhere his feet, everywhere his 
ears, he covers everything.’ All other gods are sleeping. What vain 
gods shall we go after and yet cannot worship the god that we see 
all round us, the Virat? When we have worshipped this, we shall 
be able to worship all other gods. Before we can crawl half a mile, 
we want to cross the ocean like Hanuman! It cannot be. Everyone 
going to be a Yogi, everyone going to meditate! It cannot be. The 
whole day mixing with the world with Karma-kanda, and in the 
evening sitting down and blowing through your nose! Is it so easy? 
Should Rishis come flying through the air, because you have blown 
three times through the nose? Is it a joke? It is all nonsense. What 
is needed is Chittashuddhi, purification of the heart. And how does 
that come? The first of all worship is the worship of the Virat — of 
those all around us. Worship It. Worship is the exact equivalent of 
the Sanskrit word, and no other English word will do. These are all 
our gods — men and animals; and the first gods we have to worship 
are our countrymen. These we have to worship, instead of being 
jealous of each other and fighting each other. It is the most terrible 
Karma for which we are suffering, and yet it does not open our eyes! 

Well, the subject is so great that I do not know where to stop, 
and I must bring my lecture to a close by placing before you in a 
few words the plans I want to carry out in Madras. We must have 
a hold on the spiritual and secular education of the nation. Do you 
understand that? You must dream it, you must talk it, you must think 
its and you must work it out. Till then there is no salvation for the 
race. The education that you are getting now has some good points, 
but it has a tremendous disadvantage which is so great that the good 
things are all weighed down. In the first place it is not a man-making 
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education, it is merely and entirely a negative education. A negative 
education or any training that is based on negation, is worse than 
death. The child is taken to school, and the first thing he learns is that 
his father is a fool, the second thing that his grandfather is a lunatic, 
the third thing that all his teachers are hypocrites, the fourth that 
all the sacred books are lies! By the time he is sixteen he is a mass 
of negation, lifeless and boneless. And the result is that fifty years 
of such education has not produced one original man in the three 
Presidencies. Every man of originality that has been produced has 
been educated elsewhere, and not in this country, or they have gone 
to the old universities once more to cleanse themselves of supersti- 
tions. Education is not the amount of information that is put into 
your brain and runs riot there, undigested, all your life. We must 
have life-building, man-making, character-making assimilation of 
ideas. If you have assimilated five ideas and made them your life 
and character, you have more education than any man who has got 
by heart a whole library. 


Ta GAARA IR ad a J wT 


The ass carrying its load of sandalwood knows only the weight and 
not the value of the sandalwood. 


If education is identical with information, the libraries are the 
greatest sages in the world, and encyclopaedias are the Rishis. The 
ideal, therefore, is that we must have the whole education of our 
country, spiritual and secular, in our own hands, and it must be on 
national lines, through national methods as far as practical. 

Of course this is a very big scheme, a very big plan. I do not know 
whether it will ever work out. But we must begin the work. But how? 
Take Madras, for instance. We must have a temple, for with Hindus 
religion must come first. Then, you may say, all sects will quarrel 
about it. But we will make it a non-sectarian temple, having only 
‘Om’ as the symbol, the greatest symbol of any sect. If there is any 
sect here which believes that ‘Om’ ought not to be the symbol, it 
has no right to call itself Hindu. All will have the right to interpret 
Hinduism, each one according to his own sect ideas, but we must 
have a common temple. You can have your own images and symbols 
in other places, but do not quarrel here with those who differ from 
you. Here should be taught the common grounds of our different 
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sects, and at the same time the different sects should have perfect 
liberty to come and teach their doctrines, with only one restriction, 
that is, not to quarrel with other sects. Say what you have to say, the 
world wants it; but the world has no time to hear what you think 
about other people; you can keep that to yourselves. 

Secondly, in connection with this temple there should be an insti- 
tution to train teachers who must go about preaching religion and 
giving secular education to our people; they must carry both. As we 
have been already carrying religion from door to door, let us along 
with it carry secular education also. That can be easily done. Then 
the work will extend through these bands of teachers and preachers, 
and gradually we shall have similar temples in other places, until 
we have covered the whole of India. That is my plan. It may appear 
gigantic, but it is much needed. You may ask, where is the money. 
Money is not needed. Money is nothing. For the last twelve years 
of my life, I did not know where the next meal would come from; 
but money and everything else I want must come, because they are 
my slaves, and not I theirs; money and everything else must come. 
Must — that is the word. Where are the men? That is the question. 
Young men of Madras, my hope is in you. Will you respond to the 
call of your nation? Each one of you has a glorious future if you dare 
believe me. Have a tremendous faith in yourselves, like the faith I had 
when I was a child, and which I am working out now. Have that 
faith, each one of you, in yourself — that eternal power is lodged 
in every soul — and you will revive the whole of India. Ay, we will 
then go to every country under the sun, and our ideas will before 
long be a component of the many forces that are working to make 
up every nation in the world. We must enter into the life of every 
race in India and abroad; shall have to work to bring this about. 
Now for that, I want young men. ‘It is the young, the strong, and 
healthy, of sharp intellect that will reach the Lord’, say the Vedas. 
This is the time to decide your future — while you possess the energy 
of youth, not when you are worn out and jaded, but in the freshness 
and vigour of youth. Work — this is the time; for the freshest, the 
untouched, and unsmelled flowers alone are to be laid at the feet of 
the Lord, and such He receives. Rouse yourselves, therefore, or life 
is short. There are greater works to be done than aspiring to become 
lawyers and picking quarrels and such things. A far greater work is 
this sacrifice of yourselves for the benefit of your race, for the welfare 
of humanity. What is in this life? You are Hindus, and there is the 
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instinctive belief in you that life is eternal. Sometimes I have young 
men come and talk to me about atheism; I do not believe a Hindu 
can become an atheist. He may read European books, and persuade 
himself he is a materialist, but it is only for a time. It is not in your 
blood. You cannot believe what is not in your constitution; it would 
be a hopeless task for you. Do not attempt that sort of thing. I once 
attempted it when I was a boy, but it could not be. Life is short, but 
the soul is immortal and eternal, and one thing being certain, death, 
let us therefore take up a great ideal and give up our whole life to it. 
Let this be our determination, and may He, the Lord, who ‘comes 
again and again for the salvation of His own people’, to quote from 
our scriptures — may the great Krishna bless us and lead us all to 
the fulfilment of our aims! 


3) 


Reply to the Address of Welcome at Calcutta 


One wants to lose the individual in the universal, one renounces, flies 
off, and tries to cut himself off from all associations of the body of the 
past, one works hard to forget even that he is a man; yet, in the nears 
of his heart, there is a soft sound, one string vibrating, one whisper, 
which tells him, East or West, home is best. Citizens of the capital of 
this Empire, before you I stand, not as a Sannyasin, no, not even as 
a preacher, but I come before you the same Calcutta boy to talk to 
you as I used to do. Ay, I would like to sit in the dust of the streets of 
this city, and, with the freedom of childhood, open my mind to you, 
my brothers. Accept, therefore, my heartfelt thanks for this unique 
word that you have used, ‘Brother’. Yes, 1 am your brother, and you 
are my brothers. I was asked by an English friend on the eve of my 
departure, ‘Swami, how do you like now your motherland after four 
years’ experience of the luxurious, glorious, powerful West?’ I could 
only answer, ‘India I loved before I came away. Now the very dust 
of India has become holy to me, the very air is now to me holy; it is 
now the holy land, the place of pilgrimage, the Tirtha.’ Citizens of 
Calcutta — my brothers —I cannot express my gratitude to you for 
the kindness you have shown, or rather I should not thank you at all, 
for you are my brothers, you have done only a brother’s duty, ay, only 
a Hindu brother’s duty; for such family ties, such relationships, such 
love exist nowhere beyond the bounds of this motherland of ours. 
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The Parliament of Religions was a great affair, no doubt. From 
various cities of this land, we have thanked the gentlemen who organ- 
ised the meeting, and they deserved all our thanks for the kindness 
that has been shown to us; but yet allow me to construe for you the 
history of the Parliament of Religions. They wanted a horse, and they 
wanted to ride it. There were people there who wanted to make it a 
heathen show, but it was ordained otherwise; it could not help being 
so. Most of them were kind, but we have thanked them enough. 

On the other hand, my mission in America was not to the 
Parliament of Religions. That was only something by the way, it was 
only an opening, an opportunity, and for that we are very thankful 
to the members of the Parliament; but really, our thanks are due 
to the great people of the United States, the American nation, the 
warm hearted, hospitable, great nation of America, where more than 
anywhere else the feeling of brotherhood has been developed. An 
American meets you for five minutes on board a train, and you are 
his friend, and the next moment he invites you as a guest to his home 
and opens the secret of his whole living there. That is the character 
of the American race, and we highly appreciate it. Their kindness to 
me is past all narration, it would take me years yet to tell you how I 
have been treated by them most kindly and most wonderfully. So are 
our thanks due to the other nation on the other side of the Atlantic. 
No one ever landed on English soil with more hatred in his heart for 
a race than I did for the English, and on this platform are present 
English friends who can bear witness to the fact; but the more I lived 
among them and saw how the machine was working — the English 
national life — and mixed with them, I found where the heartbeat 
of the nation was, and the more I loved them. There is none among 
you here present, my brothers, who loves the English people more 
than I do now. You have to see what is going on there, and you have 
to mix with them. As the philosophy, our national philosophy of the 
Vedanta, has summarised all misfortune, all misery, as coming from 
that one cause, ignorance, herein also we must understand that the 
difficulties that arise between us and the English people are mostly 
due to that ignorance; we do not know them, they do not know us. 

Unfortunately, to the Western mind, spirituality, nay, even moral- 
ity, is eternally connected with worldly prosperity; and as soon as an 
Englishman or any other Western man lands on our soil and finds 
a land of poverty and of misery, he forthwith concludes that there 
cannot be any religion here, there cannot be any morality even. His 
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own experience is true. In Europe, owing to the inclemency of the 
climate and many other circumstances poverty and sin go together, 
but not so in India. In India on the other hand, my experience is that 
the poorer the man the better he is in point of morality. Now this 
takes time to understand, and how many foreign people are there who 
will stop to understand this, the very secret of national existence in 
India? Few are there who will have the patience to study the nation 
and understand. Here and here alone, is the only race where poverty 
does not mean crime, poverty does not mean sin; and here is the only 
race where not only poverty does not mean crime but poverty has 
been deified, and the beggar’s garb is the garb of the highest in the 
land. On the other hand, we have also similarly, patiently to study 
the social institutions of the West and not rush into mad judgments 
about them. Their intermingling of the sexes, their different customs 
their manners, have all their meaning, have all their grand sides, if 
you have the patience to study them. Not that I mean that we are 
going to borrow their manners and customs, not that they are going 
to borrow ours, for the manners and customs of each race are the 
outcome of centuries of patient growth in that race, and each one has 
a deep meaning behind it; and, therefore, neither are they to ridicule 
our manners and customs, nor we theirs. 

Again, I want to make another statement before this assembly. My 
work in England has been more satisfactory to me than my work in 
America. The bold, brave and steady Englishman, if I may use the 
expression, with his skull a little thicker than those of other people — 
if he has once an idea put into his brain, it never comes out; and 
the immense practicality and energy of the race makes it sprout up 
and immediately bear fruit. It is not so in any other country. That 
immense practicality, that immense vitality of the race, you do not 
see anywhere else. There is less of imagination, but more of work, 
and who knows the well-spring, the mainspring of the English heart? 
How much of imagination and of feeling is there! They are a nation 
of heroes, they are the true Kshatriyas; their education is to hide their 
feelings and never to show them. From their childhood they have been 
educated up to that. Seldom will you find an Englishman manifesting 
feeling, nay, even an Englishwoman. I have seen Englishwomen go to 
work and do deeds which would stagger the bravest of Bengalis to 
follow. But with all this heroic superstructure, behind this covering 
of the fighter, there is a deep spring of feeling in the English heart. If 
you once know how to reach it, if you get there, if you have personal 
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contact and mix with him, he will open his heart, he is your friend 
forever, he is your servant. Therefore in my opinion, my work in 
England has been more satisfactory than anywhere else. I firmly 
believe that if I should die tomorrow the work in England would 
not die, but would go on expanding all the time. 

Brothers, you have touched another chord in my heart, the deepest 
of all, and that is the mention of my teacher, my master, my hero, my 
ideal, my God in life — Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamasa. If there has 
been anything achieved by me, by thoughts, or words, or deeds, if 
from my lips has ever fallen one word that has helped any one in the 
world, I lay no claim to it, it was his. But if there have been curses 
falling from my lips, if there has been hatred coming out of me, it is 
all mine and not his. All that has been weak has been mine, and all 
that has been life-giving, strengthening, pure, and holy, has been his 
inspiration, his words, and he himself. Yes, my friends, the world 
has yet to know that man. We read in the history of the world about 
prophets and their lives, and these come down to us through centuries 
of writings and workings by their disciples. Through thousands of 
years of chiselling and modelling, the lives of the great prophets of 
yore come down to us; and yet, in my opinion, not one stands so 
high in brilliance as that life which I saw with my own eyes, under 
whose shadow I have lived, at whose feet I have learnt everything — 
the life of Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. Ay, friends, you all know the 
celebrated saying of the Gita: 


HEAUMATATHET TekAlet YoTFIeA I 
OPCSTON Breet aaa T ESAT | 
TARAS TATA Aaa AT Ast BT Ih 


Whenever, O descendant of Bharata, there is decline of Dharma, and 
rise of Adharma, then I body Myself forth. For the protection of the 
good, for the destruction of the wicked, and for the establishment of 
Dharma I come into being in every age. 


Along with this you have to understand one thing more. Such a 
thing is before us today. Before one of these tidal waves of spirituality 
comes, there are whirlpools of lesser manifestation all over society. 
One of these comes up, at first unknown, unperceived, and unthought 
of, assuming proportion, swallowing, as it were, and assimilating 
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all the other little whirlpools, becoming immense, becoming a tidal 
wave, and falling upon society with a power which none can resist. 
Such is happening before us. If you have eyes, you will see it. If your 
heart is open, you will receive it. If you are truth-seekers, you will find 
it. Blind, blind indeed is the man who does not see the signs of the 
day! Ay, this boy born of poor Brahmin parents in an out-of-the-way 
village of which very few of you have even heard, is literally being 
worshipped in lands which have been fulminating against heathen 
worship for centuries. Whose power is it? Is it mine or yours? It is 
none else than the power which was manifested here as Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa. For, you and I, and sages and prophets, nay, even 
Incarnations, the whole universe, are but manifestations of power 
more or less individualised, more or less concentrated. Here has 
been a manifestation of an immense power, just the very beginning 
of whose workings we are seeing, and before this generation passes 
away, you will see more wonderful workings of that power. It has 
come just in time for the regeneration of India, for we forget from 
time to time the vital power that must always work in India. 

Each nation has its own peculiar method of work. Some work 
through politics, some through social reforms, some through other 
lines. With us, religion is the only ground along which we can move. 
The Englishman can understand even religion through politics. 
Perhaps the American can understand even religion through social 
reforms. But the Hindu can understand even politics when it is given 
through religion; sociology must come through religion, everything 
must come through religion. For that is the theme, the rest are the 
variations in the national life-music. And that was in danger. It seemed 
that we were going to change this theme in our national life, that we 
were going to exchange the backbone of our existence, as it were, that 
we were trying to replace a spiritual by a political backbone. And if 
we could have succeeded, the result would have been annihilation. 
But it was not to be. So this power became manifest. I do not care in 
what light you understand this great sage, it matters not how much 
respect you pay to him, but I challenge you face to face with the fact 
that here is a manifestation of the most marvellous power that has 
been for several centuries in India, and it is your duty, as Hindus, to 
study this power, to find what has been done for the regeneration, 
for the good of India, and for the good of the whole human race 
through it. Ay, long before ideas of universal religion and brotherly 
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feeling between different sects were mooted and discussed in any 
country in the world, here, in sight of this city, had been living a 
man whose whole life was a Parliament of Religions as it should be. 

The highest ideal in our scriptures is the impersonal, and would to 
God everyone of us here were high enough to realise that impersonal 
ideal; but, as that cannot be, it is absolutely necessary for the vast 
majority of human beings to have a personal ideal; and no nation 
can rise, can become great, can work at all, without enthusiasti- 
cally coming under the banner of one of these great ideals in life. 
Political ideals, personages representing political ideals, even social 
ideals, commercial ideals, would have no power in India. We want 
spiritual ideals before us, we want enthusiastically to gather round 
grand spiritual names. Our heroes must be spiritual. Such a hero 
has been given to us in the person of Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. 
If this nation wants to rise, take my word for it, it will have to rally 
enthusiastically round this name. It does not matter who preaches 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, whether I, or you, or anybody else. But 
him I place before you, and it is for you to judge, and for the good 
of our race, for the good of our nation, to judge now, what you shall 
do with this great ideal of life. One thing we are to remember that 
it was the purest of all lives that you have ever seen, or let me tell 
you distinctly, that you have ever read of. And before you is the fact 
that it is the most marvellous manifestation of soul-power that you 
can read of, much less expect to see. Within ten years of his passing 
away, this power has encircled the globe; that fact is before you. In 
duty bound, therefore, for the good of our race, for the good of our 
religion, I place this great spiritual ideal before you. Judge him not 
through me. I am only a weak instrument. Let not his character be 
judged by seeing me. It was so great that if I or any other of his dis- 
ciples spent hundreds of lives, we could not do justice to a millionth 
part of what he really was. Judge for yourselves; in the heart of your 
hearts is the Eternal Witness, and may He, the same Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa, for the good of our nation, for the welfare of our 
country, and for the good of humanity, open your hearts, make you 
true and steady to work for the immense change which must come, 
whether we exert ourselves or not. For the work of the Lord does 
not wait for the like of you or me. He can raise His workers from 
the dust by hundreds and by thousands. It is a glory and a privilege 
that we are allowed to work at all under Him. 
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From this the idea expands. As you have pointed out to me, we 
have to conquer the world. That we have to! India must conquer the 
world, and nothing less than that is my ideal. It may be very big, it 
may astonish many of you, but it is so. We must conquer the world 
or die. There is no other alternative. The sign of life is expansion; 
we must go out, expand, show life, or degrade, fester, and die. There 
is no other alternative. Take either of these, either live or die. Now, 
we all know about the petty jealousies and quarrels that we have 
in our country. Take my word, it is the same everywhere. The other 
nations with their political lives have foreign policies. When they find 
too much quarrelling at home, they look for somebody abroad to 
quarrel with, and the quarrel at home stops. We have these quarrels 
without any foreign policy to stop them. This must be our eternal 
foreign policy, preaching the truths of our Shastras to the nations 
of the world. I ask you who are politically minded, do you require 
any other proof that this will unite us as a race? This very assembly 
is a sufficient witness. 

Secondly, apart from these selfish considerations, there are the 
unselfish, the noble, the living examples behind us. One of the great 
causes of India’s misery and downfall has been that she narrowed 
herself, went into her shell as the oyster does, and refused to give her 
jewels and her treasures to the other races of mankind, refused to 
give the life-giving truths to thirsting nations outside the Aryan fold. 
That has been the one great cause; that we did not go out, that we 
did not compare notes with other nations — that has been the one 
great cause of our downfall, and every one of you knows that that 
little stir, the little life that you see in India, begins from the day when 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy broke through the walls of that exclusiveness. 
Since that day, history in India has taken another turn, and now it is 
growing with accelerated motion. If we have had little rivulets in the 
past, deluges are coming, and none can resist them. Therefore, we 
must go out, and the secret of life is to give and take. Are we to take 
always, to sit at the feet of the Westerners to learn everything, even 
religion? We can learn mechanism from them. We can learn many 
other things. But we have to teach them something, and that is our 
religion, that is our spirituality. For a complete civilisation the world 
is waiting, waiting for the treasures to come out of India, waiting 
for the marvellous spiritual inheritance of the race, which, through 
decades of degradation and misery, the nation has still clutched to 
her breast. The world is waiting for that treasure; little do you know 
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how much of hunger and of thirst there is outside of India for these 
wonderful treasures of our forefathers. We talk here, we quarrel with 
each other, we laugh at and we ridicule everything sacred, till it has 
become almost a national vice to ridicule everything holy. Little do 
we understand the heart-pangs of millions waiting outside the walls, 
stretching forth their hands for a little sip of that nectar which our 
forefathers have preserved in this land of India. Therefore we must 
go out, exchange our spirituality for anything they have to give us; 
for the marvels of the region of spirit we will exchange the marvels 
of the region of matter. We will not be students always, but teachers 
also. There cannot be friendship without equality, and there can- 
not be equality when one party is always the teacher and the other 
party sits always at his feet. If you want to become equal with the 
Englishman or the American, you will have to teach as well as to 
learn, and you have plenty yet to teach to the world for centuries to 
come. This has to be done. Fire and enthusiasm must be in our blood. 
We Bengalis have been credited with imagination, and I believe we 
have it. We have been ridiculed as an imaginative race, as men with 
a good deal of feeling. Let me tell you, my friends, intellect is great 
indeed, but it stops within certain bounds. It is through the heart, 
and the heart alone, that inspiration comes. It is through the feelings 
that the highest secrets are reached; and therefore it is the Bengali, 
the man of feeling, that has to do this work. 


Arise, awake and stop not till the desired end is reached. 


Young men of Calcutta, arise, awake, for the time is propitious. 
Already everything is opening out before us. Be bold and fear not. 
It is only in our scriptures that this adjective is given unto the Lord 
— Abhih, Abhih. We have to become Abhih, fearless, and our task 
will be done. Arise, awake, for your country needs this tremendous 
sacrifice. It is the young men that will do it. ‘The young, the ener- 
getic, the strong, the well-built, the intellectual’ — for them is the 
task. And we have hundreds and thousands of such young men in 
Calcutta. If, as you say, I have done something, remember that I was 
that good-for-nothing boy playing in the streets of Calcutta. If Ihave 
done so much, how much more will you do! Arise and awake, the 
world is calling upon you. In other parts of India, there is intellect, 
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there is money, but enthusiasm is only in my motherland. That must 
come out; therefore arise, young men of Calcutta, with enthusiasm in 
your blood. Think not that you are poor, that you have no friends. 
Whoever saw money make the man?? It is man that always makes 
money. The whole world has been made by the energy of man, by 
the power of enthusiasm, by the power of faith. 

Those of you who have studied that most beautiful all the 
Upanishads, the Katha, will remember how the king was going to 
make a great sacrifice, and, instead of giving away things that were 
of any worth, he was giving away cows and horses that were not 
of any use, and the book says that at that time Shraddha entered 
into the heart of his son Nachiketa. I would not translate this word 
Shraddha to you, it would be a mistake; it is a wonderful word to 
understand, and much depends on it; we will see how it works, for 
immediately we find Nachiketa telling himself, ‘I am superior to 
many, I am inferior to few, but nowhere am I the last, I can also 
do something.’ And this boldness increased, and the boy wanted 
to solve the problem which was in his mind, the problem of death. 
The solution could only be got by going to the house of Death, and 
the boy went. There he was, brave Nachiketa waiting at the house 
of Death for three days, and you know how he obtained what he 
desired. What we want, is this Shraddha. Unfortunately, it has nearly 
vanished from India, and this is why we are in our present state. 
What makes the difference between man and man is the difference 
in this Shraddha and nothing else. What make one man great and 
another weak and low is this Shraddha. My Master used to say, he 
who thinks himself weak will become weak, and that is true. This 
Shraddha must enter into you. Whatever of material power you see 
manifested by the Western races is the outcome of this Shraddha, 
because they believe in their muscles and if you believe in your 
spirit, how much more will it work! Believe in that infinite soul, the 
infinite power, which, with consensus of opinion, your books and 
sages preach. That Atman which nothing can destroy, in It is infinite 
power only waiting to be called out. For here is the great difference 
between all other philosophies and the Indian philosophy. Whether 
dualistic, qualified monistic, or monistic, they all firmly believe that 
everything is in the soul itself; it has only to come out and manifest 
itself. Therefore, this Shraddha is what I want, and what all of us 
here want, this faith in ourselves, and before you is the great task 
to get that faith. Give up the awful disease that is creeping into our 
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national blood, that idea of ridiculing everything, that loss of serious- 
ness. Give that up. Be strong and have this Shraddha, and everything 
else is bound to follow. 

I have done nothing as yet; you have to do the task. If I die 
tomorrow the work will not die. I sincerely believe that there will 
be thousands coming up from the ranks to take up the work and 
carry it further and further, beyond all my most hopeful imagination 
ever painted. I have faith in my country, and especially in the youth 
of my country. The youth of Bengal have the greatest of all tasks 
that has ever been placed on the shoulders of young men. I have 
travelled for the last ten years or so over the whole of India, and 
my conviction is that from the youth of Bengal will come the power 
which will raise India once more to her proper spiritual place. Ay, 
from the youth of Bengal, with this immense amount of feeling and 
enthusiasm in the blood, will come those heroes who will march 
from one corner of the earth to the other, preaching and teaching 
the eternal spiritual truths of our forefathers. And this is the great 
work before you. Therefore, let me conclude by reminding you once 
more, ‘Arise, awake and stop not till the desired end is reached.’ Be 
not afraid, for all great power, throughout the history of humanity, 
has been with the people. From out of their ranks have come all the 
greatest geniuses of the world, and history can only repeat itself. Be 
not afraid of anything. You will do marvellous work. The moment 
you fear, you are nobody. It is fear that is the great cause of misery 
in the world. It is fear that is the greatest of all superstitions. It is 
fear that is the cause of our woes, and it is fearlessness that brings 
heaven even in a moment. Therefore, ‘Arise, awake, and stop not 
till the goal is reached.’ 

Gentlemen, allow me to thank you once more for all the kindness 
that I have received at your hands. It is my wish — my intense, sincere 
wish — to be even of the least service to the world, and above all to 
my own country and countrymen. 


Notes 


1. The Complete Works has ‘nears’, which seems to be a mistake. 
2. The Complete Works has ‘This not’ and ‘A whoever,’ both obviously 
uncorrected errors. 


Part 5 


Selections from Prose Writings 


The first section of Part 5 comprises notes to Vivekananda’s 
various lectures and classes abroad. Less formal than his speeches, 
these writings give a sense of an alive, thinking, creative, and 
unorthodox mind. Vivekananda often remarks things which are nei- 
ther politically correct nor pleasing to his audiences. As he remarks 
on one occasion, ‘My business is to tell the truth and not to flatter 
anyone’. Yet, the Swami’s thoughts and reflections on a variety of 
topics such as fanaticism, cosmology, gurus, art, the personal and 
impersonal deity, illusion, evolution, Buddhism and Vedanta, the goal 
and methods of realisation, and so on, are both relevant and interest- 
ing. A truly extraordinary section is on ‘The Evils of Adhikarivada’. 
Adhikarivada refers to the idea of privilege, usually associated with 
birth and caste. ‘With all my respects for the Rishis of yore, I cannot 
but denounce their method in instructing the people’, says Swami 
Vivekananda. Keeping the highest knowledge confined only to a select 
few was nothing short of ‘pure selfishness’, aimed at maintaining the 
superiority of a few at the expense of the ignorance of the many. To 
Swamiji, such a doctrine went against the ‘infinite possibilities of 
the human soul’. He wanted the masses to be educated and none to 
be left without the benefit of education. He also had his own theory 
of evolution: ‘The change of one species into another is attained by 
the infilling of nature’. Aurobindo later used Vivekananda’s idea that 
involution had to precede evolution because everything came out of 
and returned to its (divine) origins. In his notes on Buddhism and 
Vedanta, he maintains that ‘Vedanta philosophy is the foundation of 
Buddhism’, as he asserted even in one of his speeches at the Parliament 
of Religions. Whether or not this position is sustainable doctrinally, 
it does show how Swamiji thought Hinduism and Buddhism to be 
in consonance rather than opposition. 

The last section is a translation of Vivekananda’s first Bengali essay 
in the inaugural issue of Udbodhana published on 14 January 1899, 
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Bengali fortnightly (afterwards monthly) of the Ramakrishna Order. 
Here Swamiji calls for a blend of the ideals of the ancient Hindus 
and Greeks for modern India, a blend of renunciation and action in 
the world, of satva (purity) and rajas (activity). India’s spirituality 
can uplift the West, while their robust materialism can save us from 
poverty and ignorance: 


The real life of the Western world depends upon the influx, from 
India, of the current of Sattva or transcendentalism; and . . . unless 
we overpower and submerge our Tamas [slothful ignorance] by the 
opposite tide of Rajas,we shall never gain any worldly good or welfare 
in this life. 


3) 


Religion and Science 


From class and lecture notes 


Experience is the only source of knowledge. In the world, religion is 
the only science where there is no surety, because it is not taught as a 
science of experience. This should not be. There is always, however, 
a small group of men who teach religion from experience. They are 
called mystics, and these mystics in every religion speak the same 
tongue and teach the same truth. This is the real science of religion. 
As mathematics in every part of the world does not differ, so the 
mystics do not differ. They are all similarly constituted and similarly 
situated. Their experience is the same; and this becomes law. 

In the church, religionists first learn a religion, then begin to prac- 
tice it; they do not take experience as the basis of their belief. But 
the mystic starts out in search of truth, experiences it first, and then 
formulates his creed. The church takes the experience of others; the 
mystic has his own experience. The church goes from the outside in; 
the mystic goes from the inside out. 

Religion deals with the truths of the metaphysical world just as 
chemistry and the other natural sciences deal with the truths of the 
physical world. The book one must read to learn chemistry is the 
book of nature. The book from which to learn religion is your own 
mind and heart. The sage is often ignorant of physical science, because 
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he reads the wrong book — the book within; and the scientist is too 
often ignorant of religion, because he too reads the wrong book — 
the book without. 

All sciences have their particular methods; so has the science of 
religion. It has more methods also, because it has more material to 
work upon. The human mind is not homogeneous like the external 
world. According to the different nature, there must be different 
methods. As some special sense predominates in a person — one 
person will see most, another will hear most — so there is a pre- 
dominant mental sense; and through this gate must each reach his 
own mind. Yet through all minds runs a unity, and there is a science 
which may be applied to all. This science of religion is based on the 
analysis of the human soul. It has no creed. 

No one form of religion will do for all. Each is a pearl on a string. 
We must be particular above all else to find individuality in each. 
No man is born to any religion; he has a religion in his own soul. 
Any system which seeks to destroy individuality is in the long run 
disastrous. Each life has a current running through it, and this cur- 
rent will eventually take it to God. The end and aim of all religions 
is to realise God. The greatest of all training is to worship God 
alone. If each man chose his own ideal and stuck to it, all religious 
controversies would vanish. 


3) 


Selections from Notes to 
Lectures and Discourses 


On Fanaticism 


There are fanatics of various kinds. Some people are wine fanatics 
and cigar fanatics. Some think that if men gave up smoking cigars, 
the world would arrive at the millennium. Women are generally 
amongst these fanatics. There was a young lady here one day, in 
this class. She was one of a number of ladies in Chicago who have 
built a house where they take in the working people and give them 
music and gymnastics. One day this young lady was talking about 
the evils of the world and said she knew the remedy. I asked, ‘How 
do you know?’ and she answered, ‘Have you seen Hull House?’ In 
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her opinion, this Hull House is the one panacea for all the evils that 
flesh is heir to. This will grow upon her. I am sorry for her. There are 
some fanatics in India who think that if a woman could marry again 
when her husband died, it would cure all evil. This is fanaticism. 

When I was a boy I thought that fanaticism was a great element 
in work, but now, as I grow older, I find out that it is not. 

There may be a woman who would steal and make no objection 
to taking someone else’s bag and going away with it. But perhaps 
that woman does not smoke. She becomes a smoke fanatic, and as 
soon as she finds a man smoking, she strongly disapproves of him, 
because he smokes a cigar. There may be a man who goes about 
cheating people; there is no trusting him; no woman is safe with 
him. But perhaps this scoundrel does not drink wine. If so, he sees 
nothing good in anyone who drinks wine. All these wicked things 
that he himself does are of no consideration. This is only natural 
human selfishness and one-sidedness. 

You must also remember that the world has God to govern it, and 
He has not left it to our charity. The Lord God is its Governor and 
Maintainer, and in spite of these wine fanatics and cigar fanatics, 
and all sorts of marriage fanatics, it would go on. If all these persons 
were to die, it would go on none the worse. 

Do you not remember in your own history how the ‘Mayflower’ 
people came out here, and began to call themselves Puritans? They 
were very pure and good as far as they went, until they began to 
persecute other people; and throughout the history of mankind 
it has been the same. Even those that run away from persecution 
indulge in persecuting others as soon as a favourable opportunity 
to do so occurs. 

In ninety cases out of a hundred, fanatics must have bad livers, 
or they are dyspeptics, or are in some way diseased. By degrees even 
physicians will find out that fanaticism is a kind of disease. I have 
seen plenty of it. The Lord save me from it! 

My experience comes to this, that it is rather wise to avoid all 
sorts of fanatical reforms. This world is slowly going on; let it go 
slowly. Why are you in a hurry? Sleep well and keep your nerves 
in good order; eat right food, and have sympathy with the world. 
Fanatics only make hatred. Do you mean to say that the temperance 
fanatic loves these poor people who become drunkards? A fanatic is 
a fanatic simply because he expects to get something for himself in 
return. As soon as the battle is over, he goes for the spoil. When you 
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come out of the company of fanatics you may learn how really to 
love and sympathise. And the more you attain of love and sympathy, 
the less will be your power to condemn these poor creatures; rather 
you will sympathise with their faults. It will become possible for you 
to sympathise with the drunkard and to know that he is also a man 
like yourself. You will then try to understand the many circumstances 
that are dragging him down, and feel that if you had been in his place 
you would perhaps have committed suicide. I remember a woman 
whose husband was a great drunkard, and she complained to me of 
his becoming so. I replied, ‘Madam, if there were twenty millions 
of wives like yourself, all husbands would become drunkards.’ Iam 
convinced that a large number of drunkards are manufactured by 
their wives. My business is to tell the truth and not to flatter anyone. 
These unruly women from whose minds the words bear and forbear 
are gone for ever, and whose false ideas of independence lead them 
to think that men should be at their feet, and who begin to howl as 
soon as men dare to say anything to them which they do not like — 
such women are becoming the bane of the world, and it is a wonder 
that they do not drive half the men in it to commit suicide. In this 
way things should not go on. Life is not so easy as they believe it to 
be; it is a more serious business! 

A man must not only have faith but intellectual faith too. To 
make a man take up everything and believe it, would be to make 
him a lunatic. I once had a book sent me, which said I must believe 
everything told in it. It said there was no soul, but that there were 
gods and goddesses in heaven, and a thread of light going from each 
of our heads to heaven! How did the writer know all these things? 
She had been inspired, and wanted me to believe it too; and because 
I refused, she said, “You must be a very bad man; there is no hope 
for you!’ This is fanaticism. 


The Cosmos and the Self 


Everything in nature rises from some fine seed-forms, becomes 
grosser and grosser, exists for a certain time, and again goes back 
to the original fine form. Our earth, for instance, has come out of a 
nebulous form which, becoming colder and colder, turned into this 
crystallised planet upon which we live, and in the future it will again 
go to pieces and return to its rudimentary nebulous form. This is 
happening in the universe, and has been through time immemorial. 
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This is the whole history of man, the whole history of nature, the 
whole history of life. 

Every evolution is preceded by an involution. The whole of the 
tree is present in the seed, its cause. The whole of the human being is 
present in that one protoplasm. The whole of this universe is present 
in the cosmic fine universe. Everything is present in its cause, in its 
fine form. This evolution, or gradual unfolding of grosser and grosser 
forms, is true, but each case has been preceded by an involution. 
The whole of this universe must have been involute before it came 
out, and has unfolded itself in all these various forms to be involved 
again once more. Take, for instance, the life of a little plant. We find 
two things that make the plant a unity by itself — its growth and 
development, its decay and death. These make one unity the plant 
life. So, taking that plant life as only one link in the chain of life, we 
may take the whole series as one life, beginning in the protoplasm 
and ending in the most perfect man. Man is one link, and the various 
beasts, the lower animals, and plants are other links. Now go back 
to the source, the finest particles from which they started, and take 
the whole series as but one life, and you will find that every evolution 
here is the evolution of something which existed previously. 

Where it begins, there it ends. What is the end of this universe? 
Intelligence, is it not? The last to come in the order of creation, 
according to the evolutionists, was intelligence. That being so, it must 
be the cause, the beginning of creation also. At the beginning that 
intelligence remains involved, and in the end it gets evolved. The sum 
total of the intelligence displayed in the universe must therefore be 
the involved universal intelligence unfolding itself, and this universal 
intelligence is what we call God, from whom we come and to whom 
we return, as the scriptures say. Call it by any other name, you cannot 
deny that in the beginning there is that infinite cosmic intelligence. 

What makes a compound? A compound is that in which the 
causes have combined and become the effect. So these compound 
things can be only within the circle of the law of causation; so far 
as the rules of cause and effect go, so far can we have compounds 
and combinations. Beyond that it is impossible to talk of combina- 
tions, because no law holds good therein. Law holds good only in 
that universe which we see, feel, hear, imagine, dream, and beyond 
that we cannot place any idea of law. That is our universe which 
we sense or imagine, and we sense what is within our direct percep- 
tion, and we imagine what is in our mind. What is beyond the body 
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is beyond the senses, and what is beyond the mind is beyond the 
imagination, and therefore is beyond our universe, and therefore 
beyond the law of causation. The Self of man being beyond the law 
of causation is not a compound, is not the effect of any cause, and 
therefore is ever free and is the ruler of everything that is within law. 
Not being a compound, it will never die, because death means going 
back to the component parts, destruction means going back to the 
cause. Because it cannot die, it cannot live; for both life and death 
are modes of manifestation of the same thing. So the Soul is beyond 
life and death. You were never born, and you will never die. Birth 
and death belong to the body only. 

The doctrine of monism holds that this universe is all that exists; 
gross or fine, it is all here; the effect and the cause are both here; the 
explanation is here. What is known as the particular is simply repeti- 
tion ina minute form of the universal. We get our idea of the universe 
from the study of our own souls, and what is true there also holds 
good in the outside universe. The ideas of heaven and all these vari- 
ous places, even if they be true, are in the universe. They altogether 
make this Unity. The first idea, therefore, is that of a Whole, a Unit, 
composed of various minute particles, and each one of us is a part, 
as it were, of this Unit. As manifested beings we appear separate, 
but as a reality we are one. The more we think ourselves separate 
from this Whole, the more miserable we become. So, Advaita is the 
basis of ethics. 


Who is a Real Guru? 


A real Guru is one who is born from time to time as a repository 
of spiritual force which he transmits to future generations through 
successive links of Guru and Shishya (disciple). The current of this 
spirit-force changes its course from time to time, just as a mighty 
stream of water opens up a new channel and leaves the old one for 
good. Thus it is seen that old sects of religion grow lifeless in the 
course of time, and new sects arise with the fire of life in them. Men 
who are truly wise commit themselves to the mercy of that particular 
sect through which the current of life flows. Old forms of religion 
are like the skeletons of once mighty animals, preserved in museums. 
They should be regarded with the due honour. They cannot satisfy the 
true cravings of the soul for the Highest, just as a dead mango-tree 
cannot satisfy the cravings of a man for luscious mangoes. 
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The one thing necessary is to be stripped of our vanities — the 
sense that we possess any spiritual wisdom — and to surrender 
ourselves completely to the guidance of our Guru. The Guru only 
knows what will lead us towards perfection. We are quite blind to 
it. We do not know anything. This sort of humility will open the 
door of our heart for spiritual truths. Truth will never come into our 
minds so long as there will remain the faintest shadow of Ahamkara 
(egotism). All of you should try to root out this devil from your heart. 
Complete self-surrender is the only way to spiritual illumination. 


On Art 


The secret of Greek Art is its imitation of nature even to the minut- 
est details; whereas the secret of Indian Art is to represent the ideal. 
The energy of the Greek painter is spent in perhaps painting a piece 
of flesh, and he is so successful that a dog is deluded into taking it 
to be a real bit of meat and so goes to bite it. Now, what glory is 
there in merely imitating nature? Why not place an actual bit of 
flesh before the dog? 

The Indian tendency, on the other hand, to represent the ideal, the 
supersensual, has become degraded into painting grotesque images. 
Now, true Art can be compared to a lily which springs from the 
ground, takes its nourishment from the ground, is in touch with the 
ground, and yet is quite high above it. So Art must be in touch with 
nature — and wherever that touch is gone, Art degenerates — yet 
it must be above nature. 

Art is — representing the beautiful. There must be Art in 
everything. 

The difference between architecture and building is that the 
former expresses an idea, while the latter is merely a structure built 
on economical principles. The value of matter depends solely on its 
capacities of expressing ideas. 

The artistic faculty was highly developed in our Lord Sri 
Ramakrishna, and he used to say that without this faculty none can 
be truly spiritual. 


The Evils of Adhikarivada! 


With all my respects for the Rishis of yore, I cannot but denounce 
their method in instructing the people. They always enjoined upon 
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them to do certain things but took care never to explain to them 
the reason for it. This method was pernicious to the very core; and 
instead of enabling men to attain the end, it laid upon their shoulders 
a mass of meaningless nonsense. Their excuse for keeping the end 
hidden from view was that the people could not have understood 
their real meaning even if they had presented it to them, not being 
worthy recipients. The Adhikarivada is the outcome of pure selfish- 
ness. They knew that by this enlightenment on their special subject 
they would lose their superior position of instructors to the people. 
Hence their endeavour to support this theory. If you consider a 
man too weak to receive these lessons, you should try the more to 
teach and educate him; you should give him the advantage of more 
teaching, instead of less, to train up his intellect, so as to enable 
him to comprehend the more subtle problems. These advocates of 
Adhikarivada ignored the tremendous fact of the infinite possibilities 
of the human soul. Every man is capable of receiving knowledge if 
it is imparted in his own language. A teacher who cannot convince 
others should weep on account of his own inability to teach the 
people in their own language, instead of cursing them and dooming 
them to live in ignorance and superstition, setting up the plea that 
the higher knowledge is not for them. Speak out the truth boldly, 
without any fear that it will puzzle the weak. Men are selfish; they 
do not want others to come up to the same level of their knowledge, 
for fear of losing their own privilege and prestige over others. Their 
contention is that the knowledge of the highest spiritual truths will 
bring about confusion in the understanding of the weak-minded 
men, and so the Shloka goes: 


a Gee Tae aa HASTA | 
AACA IHANT Fea AHA: CATAL II 3- 2 Il 


One should not unsettle the understanding of the ignorant, attached 
to action (by teaching them Jnana): the wise man, himself steadily act- 
ing, should engage the ignorant in all work (Bhagavad Gita, III. 26). 


I cannot believe in the self-contradictory statement that light brings 
greater darkness. It is like losing life in the ocean of Sachchidananda, 
in the ocean of Absolute Existence and Immortality. How absurd! 
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Knowledge means freedom from the errors which ignorance leads 
to. Knowledge paving the way to error! Enlightenment leading to 
confusion! Is it possible? Men are not bold enough to speak out 
broad truths, for fear of losing the respect of the people. They try to 
make a compromise between the real, eternal truths and the non- 
sensical prejudices of the people, and thus set up the doctrine that 
Lokacharas (customs of the people) and Deshachdaras (customs of the 
country) must be adhered to. No compromise! No whitewashing! 
No covering of corpses beneath flowers! Throw away such texts as, 
aemfieitearar: — “Yet the customs of the people have to be followed.’ 
Nonsense! The result of this sort of compromise is that the grand 
truths are soon buried under heaps of rubbish, and the latter are 
eagerly held as real truths. Even the grand truths of the Gita, so 
boldly preached by Shri Krishna, received the gloss of compromise 
in the hands of future generations of disciples, and the result is that 
the grandest scripture of the world is now made to yield many things 
which lead men astray. 

This attempt at compromise proceeds from arrant downright 
cowardice. Be bold! My children should be brave, above all. Not 
the least compromise on any account. Preach the highest truths 
broadcast. Do not fear losing your respect or causing unhappy fric- 
tion. Rest assured that if you serve truth in spite of temptations to 
forsake it, you will attain a heavenly strength in the face of which 
men will quail to speak before you things which you do not believe 
to be true. People will be convinced of what you will say to them if 
you can strictly serve truth for fourteen years continually, without 
swerving from it. Thus you will confer the greatest blessing on the 
masses, unshackle their bandages, and uplift the whole nation. 


Ishvara and Brahman? 


Ishvara is the sum total of individuals, yet He is an Individual, as the 
human body is a unit, of which each cell is an individual. Samashti 
or collected equals God; Vyashti or analysed equals the Jiva. The 
existence of Ishvara, therefore, depends on that of Jiva, as the body 
on the cell, and vice versa. Thus, Jiva and Ishvara are coexistent 
beings; when one exists, the other must. Also, because, except on 
our earth, in all the higher spheres, the amount of good being vastly 
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in excess of the amount of evil, the sum total (Ishvara) may be said 
to be all-good. Omnipotence and omniscience are obvious quali- 
ties and need no argument to prove from the very fact of totality. 
Brahman is beyond both these and is not a conditioned state; it is 
the only Unit not composed of many units, the principle which runs 
through all from a cell to God, without which nothing can exist; 
and whatever is real is that principle, or Brahman. When I think I 
am Brahman, I alone exist; so with others. Therefore, each one is 
the whole of that principle. 


The Cause of Illusion 


The question — what is the cause of Mayé (illusion)? — has been 
asked for the last three thousand years; and the only answer is: when 
the world is able to formulate a logical question, we shall answer 
it. The question is contradictory. Our position is that the Absolute 
has become this relative only apparently, that the Unconditioned has 
become the conditioned only in May4. By the very admission of the 
Unconditioned, we admit that the Absolute cannot be acted upon 
by anything else. It is uncaused, which means that nothing outside 
Itself can act upon It. First of all, if It is unconditioned, It cannot 
have been acted upon by anything else. In the Unconditioned there 
cannot be time, space, or causation. That granted your question 
will be: ‘What caused that which cannot be caused by anything to 
be changed into this?’ Your question is only possible in the condi- 
tioned. But you take it out of the conditioned, and want to ask it in 
the Unconditioned. Only when the Unconditioned becomes condi- 
tioned, and space, time and causation come in, can the question be 
asked. We can only say ignorance makes the illusion. The question 
is impossible. Nothing can have worked on the Absolute. There was 
no cause. Not that we do not know, or that we are ignorant; but It 
is above knowledge, and cannot be brought down to the plane of 
knowledge. We can use the words, ‘I do not know’ in two senses. 
In one way, they mean that we are lower than knowledge, and in 
the other way, that the thing is above knowledge. The X-rays have 
become known now. The very causes of these are disputed, but we 
are sure that we shall know them. Here we can say we do not know 
about the X-rays. But about the Absolute we cannot know. In the 
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case of the X-rays we do not know, although they are within the 
range of knowledge; only we do not know them yet. But, in the other 
case, It is so much beyond knowledge that It ceases to be a matter 
of knowing. ‘By what means can the Knower be known?’ You are 
always yourself and cannot objectify yourself. This was one of the 
arguments used by our philosophers to prove immortality. If I try to 
think I am lying dead, what have I to imagine? That I am standing 
and looking down at myself, at some dead body. So that I cannot 
objectify myself. 


Evolution? 


In the matter of the projection of Akasha and Prana into manifested 
form and the return to fine state, there is a good deal of similarity 
between Indian thought and modern science. The moderns have 
their evolution, and so have the Yogis. But I think that the Yogis’ 
explanation of evolution is the better one. ‘The change of one species 
into another is attained by the infilling of nature.’ The basic idea is 
that we are changing from one species to another, and that man is 
the highest species. Patanjali explains this ‘infilling of nature’ by the 
simile of peasants irrigating fields. Our education and progression 
simply mean taking away the obstacles, and by its own nature the 
divinity will manifest itself. This does away with all the struggle for 
existence. The miserable experiences of life are simply in the way, 
and can be eliminated entirely. They are not necessary for evolution. 
Even if they did not exist, we should progress. It is in the very nature 
of things to manifest themselves. The momentum is not from outside, 
but comes from inside. Each soul is the sum total of the universal 
experiences already coiled up there; and of all these experiences, only 
those will come out which find suitable circumstances. 

So the external things can only give us the environments. These 
competitions and struggles and evils that we see are not the effect 
of the involution or the cause, but they are in the way. If they did 
not exist, still man would go on and evolve as God, because it is 
the very nature of that God to come out and manifest Himself. To 
my mind this seems very hopeful, instead of that horrible idea of 
competition. The more I study history, the more I find that idea to 
be wrong. Some say that if man did not fight with man, he would 
not progress. I also used to think so; but I find now that every war 
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has thrown back human progress by fifty years instead of hurrying 
it forwards. The day will come when men will study history from a 
different light and find that competition is neither the cause nor the 
effect, simply a thing on the way, not necessary to evolution at all. 

The theory of Patanjali is the only theory I think a rational 
man can accept. How much evil the modern system causes! Every 
wicked man has a licence to be wicked under it. I have seen in this 
country (America) physicists who say that all criminals ought to 
be exterminated and that that is the only way in which criminality 
can be eliminated from society. These environments can hinder, but 
they are not necessary to progress. The most horrible thing about 
competition is that one may conquer the environments, but that 
where one may conquer, thousands are crowded out. So it is evil 
at best. That cannot be good which helps only one and hinders the 
majority. Patanjali says that these struggles remain only through our 
ignorance, and are not necessary, and are not part of the evolution 
of man. It is just our impatience which creates them. We have not 
the patience to go and work our way out. For instance, there is a 
fire in a theatre, and only a few escape. The rest in trying to rush 
out crush one another down. That crush was not necessary for the 
salvation of the building nor of the two or three who escaped. If all 
had gone out slowly, not one would have been hurt. That is the case 
in life. The doors are open for us, and we can all get out without 
the competition and struggle; and yet we struggle. The struggle we 
create through our own ignorance, through impatience; we are in 
too great a hurry. The highest manifestation of strength is to keep 
ourselves calm and on our own feet. 


Buddhism and Vedanta 


The Vedanta philosophy is the foundation of Buddhism and every- 
thing else in India; but what we call the Advaita philosophy of the 
modern school has a great many conclusions of the Buddhists. Of 
course, the Hindus will not admit that — that is the orthodox Hindus, 
because to them the Buddhists are heretics. But there is a conscious 
attempt to stretch out the whole doctrine to include the heretics also. 

The Vedanta has no quarrel with Buddhism. The idea of the 
Vedanta is to harmonise all. With the Northern Buddhists we have 
no quarrel at all. But the Burmese and Siamese and all the Southern 
Buddhists say that there is a phenomenal world, and ask what right 
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we have to create a noumenal world behind this. The answer of the 
Vedanta is that this is a false statement. The Vedanta never contended 
that there was a noumenal and a phenomenal world. There is one. 
Seen through the senses it is phenomenal, but it is really the noumenal 
all the time. The man who sees the rope does not see the snake. It is 
either the rope or the snake, but never the two. So the Buddhistic 
statement of our position, that we believe there are two worlds, is 
entirely false. They have the right to say it is the phenomenal if they 
like, but no right to contend that other men have not the right to 
say it is the noumenal. 

Buddhism does not want to have anything except phenomena. 
In phenomena alone is desire. It is desire that is creating all this. 
Modern Vedantists do not hold this at all. We say there is something 
which has become the will. Will is a manufactured something, a 
compound, not a ‘simple’. There cannot be any will without an 
external object. We see that the very position that will created this 
universe is impossible. How could it? Have you ever known will 
without external stimulus? Desire cannot arise without stimulus, or 
in modern philosophic language, of nerve stimulus. Will is a sort of 
reaction of the brain, what the Sankhya philosophers call Buddhi. 
This reaction must be preceded by action, and action presupposes 
an external universe. When there is no external universe, naturally 
there will be no will; and yet, according to your theory, it is will that 
created the universe. Who creates the will? Will is coexistent with 
the universe. Will is one phenomenon caused by the same impulse 
which created the universe. But philosophy must not stop there. Will 
is entirely personal; therefore we cannot go with Schopenhauer at 
all. Will is a compound — a mixture of the internal and the external. 
Suppose a man were born without any senses, he would have no will 
at all. Will requires something from outside, and the brain will get 
some energy from inside; therefore will is a compound, as much a 
compound as the wall or anything else. We do not agree with the will- 
theory of these German philosophers at all. Will itself is phenomenal 
and cannot be the Absolute. It is one of the many projections. There 
is something which is not will, but is manifesting itself as will. That I 
can understand. But that will is manifesting itself as everything else, 
I do not understand, seeing that we cannot have any conception of 
will, as separate from the universe. When that something which is 
freedom becomes will, it is caused by time, space, and causation. 
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Take Kant’s analysis. Will is within time, space, and causation. Then 
how can it be the Absolute? One cannot will without willing in time. 

If we can stop all thought, then we know that we are beyond 
thought. We come to this by negation. When every phenomenon 
has been negatived,* whatever remains, that is It. That cannot be 
expressed, cannot be manifested, because the manifestation will be, 
again, will. 


The Goal and Methods of Realisation 


The greatest misfortune to befall the world would be if all mankind 
were to recognise and accept but one religion, one universal form of 
worship, one standard of morality. This would be the death-blow to 
all religious and spiritual progress. Instead of trying to hasten this 
disastrous event by inducing persons, through good or evil methods, 
to conform to our own highest ideal of truth, we ought rather to 
endeavour to remove all obstacles which prevent men from develop- 
ing in accordance with their own highest ideals, and thus make their 
attempt vain to establish one universal religion. 

The ultimate goal of all mankind, the aim and end of all religions, 
is but one — re-union with God, or, what amounts to the same, with 
the divinity which is every man’s true nature. But while the aim is 
one, the method of attaining may vary with the different tempera- 
ments of men. 

Both the goal and the methods employed for reaching it are called 
Yoga, a word derived from the same Sanskrit root as the English 
‘yoke’, meaning ‘to join’, to join us to our reality, God. There are 
various such Yogas, or methods of union — but the chief ones are — 
Karma Yoga, Bhakti Yoga, Raja Yoga, and Jnana Yoga. 

Every man must develop according to his own nature. As every 
science has its methods, so has every religion. The methods of 
attaining the end of religion are called Yoga by us, and the different 
forms of Yoga that we teach, are adapted to the different natures 
and temperaments of men. We classify them in the following way, 
under four heads: 


1. Karma Yoga — The manner in which a man realises his own 
divinity through works and duty. 

2. Bhakti Yoga — The realisation of the divinity through devo- 
tion to, and love of, a Personal God. 
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3. Raja Yoga — The realisation of the divinity through the 
control of mind. 

4. Jnana Yoga — The realisation of a man’s own divinity through 
knowledge. 


These are all different roads leading to the same centre — God. 
Indeed, the varieties of religious belief are an advantage, since all 
faiths are good, so far as they encourage man to lead a religious life. 
The more sects there are, the more opportunities there are for making 
successful appeals to the divine instinct in all men. 


io) 


The Problem of Modern 
India and its Solution® 


The ancient history of India is full of descriptions of the gigantic 
energies and their multifarious workings, the boundless spirit, the 
combination of indomitable action and reaction of the various forces, 
and, above all, the profound thoughtfulness of a godly race. If the 
word history is understood to mean merely narratives of kings and 
emperors, and pictures of society — tyrannised over from time to 
time by the evil passions, haughtiness, avarice, etc., of the rulers of the 
time, portraying the acts resulting from their good or evil propensi- 
ties, and how these reacted upon the society of that time — such a 
history India perhaps does not possess. But every line of that mass 
of the religious literature of India, her ocean of poetry, her philoso- 
phies and various scientific works reveal to us — a thousand times 
more clearly than the narratives of the life-incidents and genealogies 
of particular kings and emperors can ever do — the exact position 
and every step made in advance by that vast body of men who, even 
before the dawn of civilisation, impelled by hunger and thirst, lust 
and greed, etc., attracted by the charm of beauty, endowed with a 
great and indomitable mental power, and moved by various senti- 
ments, arrived through various ways and means at that stage of 
eminence. Although the heaps of those triumphal flags which they 
gathered in their innumerable victories over nature with which they 
had been waging war for ages, have, of late, been torn and tattered 
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by the violent winds of adverse circumstances and become worn 
out through age, yet they still proclaim the glory of Ancient India. 

Whether this race slowly proceeded from Central Asia, Northern 
Europe, or the Arctic regions, and gradually came down and sancti- 
fied India by settling there at last, or whether the holy land of India 
was their original native place, we have no proper means of knowing 
now. Or whether a vast race living in or outside India, being displaced 
from its original abode, in conformity with natural laws, came in the 
course of time to colonise and settle over Europe and other places — 
and whether these people were white or black, blue-eyed or dark- 
eyed, golden-haired or black-haired — all these matters — there is 
no sufficient ground to prove now, with the one exception of the fact 
of the kinship of Sanskrit with a few European languages. Similarly, 
it is not easy to arrive at a final conclusion as to the modern Indians, 
whether they all are the pure descendants of that race, or how much 
of the blood of that race is flowing in their veins, or again, what 
races amongst them have any of that even in them. 

However, we do not, in fact, lose much by this uncertainty. 

But there is one fact to remember. Of that ancient Indian race, upon 
which the rays of civilisation first dawned, where deep thoughtful- 
ness first revealed itself in full glory, there are still found hundreds 
of thousands of its children, born of its mind — the inheritors of its 
thoughts and sentiments — ready to claim them. 

Crossing over mountains, rivers, arid oceans, setting at naught, 
as it were, the obstacles of the distance of space and time, the blood 
of Indian thought has flowed, and is still flowing into the veins of 
other nations of the globe, whether in a distinct or in some subtle 
unknown way. Perhaps to us belongs the major portion of the uni- 
versal ancient inheritance. 

In a small country lying in the eastern corner of the Mediterranean 
Sea, beautiful and adorned by nature, and garlanded by well-formed 
and beautiful-looking islands, lived a race of men who were few 
in number, but of a very charming aspect, perfectly formed, and 
strong in muscles and sinews, light of body, yet possessing steadiness 
and perseverance, and who were unrivalled for the creation of all 
earthly beauties, as well as endowed with extraordinary practicality 
and intellect. The other ancient nations used to call them Yavanas, 
but they called themselves Greeks. This handful of a vigorous and 
wonderful race is a unique example in the annals of man. Wherever 
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and in whatever nation there has been, or is, any advance made in 
earthly science up to the present day — such as social, martial, politi- 
cal, sculptural, etc. — there the shadow of ancient Greece has fallen. 
Let us leave apart the consideration of ancient times, for even in this 
modern age, we, the Bengalis, think ourselves proud and enlightened 
simply by following the footmarks of these Yavana Gurus for these 
last fifty years, illumining our homes with what light of theirs is 
reaching us through the European literature. 

The whole of Europe nowadays is, in every respect, the disciple 
of ancient Greece, and her proper inheritor; so much so that a wise 
man of England had said, ‘Whatever nature has not created, that is 
the creation of the Greek mind.’ 

These two gigantic rivers (Aryans and Yavanas), issuing from 
far-away and different mountains (India and Greece), occasionally 
come in contact with each other, and whenever such confluence takes 
place, a tremendous intellectual or spiritual tide, rising in human 
societies, greatly expands the range of civilisation and confirms the 
bond of universal brotherhood among men. 

Once in far remote antiquity, the Indian philosophy, coming in 
contact with Greek energy, led to the rise of the Persian, the Roman, 
and other great nations. After the invasion of Alexander the Great, 
these two great waterfalls colliding with each other, deluged nearly 
half of the globe with spiritual tides, such as Christianity. Again, a 
similar commingling, resulting in the improvement and prosperity 
of Arabia, laid the foundation of modern European civilisation. 
And perhaps, in our own day, such a time for the conjunction of 
these two gigantic forces has presented itself again. This time their 
centre is India. 

The air of India pre-eminently conduces to quietness, the nature of 
the Yavana is the constant expression of power; profound meditation 
characterises the one, the indomitable spirit of dexterous activity, 
the other; one’s motto is ‘renunciation’, the other’s ‘enjoyment’. 
One’s whole energy is directed inwards, the other’s, outwards; one’s 
whole learning consists in the knowledge of the Self or the Subject, 
the other’s, in the knowledge of the not-Self or the object (perish- 
able creation); one loves Moksha (spiritual freedom), the other loves 
political independence; one is unmindful of gaining prosperity in 
this world, the other sets his whole heart on making a heaven of 
this world; one, aspiring after eternal bliss, is indifferent to all the 
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ephemeral pleasures of this life, and the other, doubting the existence 
of eternal bliss, or knowing it to be far away, directs his whole energy 
to the attainment of earthly pleasures as much as possible. 

In this age, both these types of mankind are extinct, only their 
physical and mental children, their works and thoughts are existing. 

Europe and America are the advanced children of the Yavanas, a 
glory to their forefathers; but the modern inhabitants of the land of 
Bharata are not the glory of the ancient Aryas. But, as fire remains 
intact under cover of ashes, so the ancestral fire still remains latent 
in these modern Indians. Through the grace of the Almighty Power, 
it is sure to manifest itself in time. 

What will accrue when that ancestral fire manifests itself? 

Would the sky of India again appear clouded over by waving 
masses of smoke springing from the Vedic sacrificial fire? Or is the 
glory of Rantideva again going to be revived in the blood of the 
sacrificed animals? Are the old customs of Gomedha, Ashvamedha, 
or perpetuating the lineage from a husband’s brother, and other 
usages of a like nature to come back again? Or is the deluge of a 
Buddhistic propaganda again going to turn the whole of India into 
a big monastery? Are the laws of Manu going to be rehabilitated as 
of yore? Or is the discrimination of food, prescribed and forbidden, 
varying in accordance with geographical dimensions, as it is at the 
present day, alone going to have its all-powerful domination over 
the length and breadth of the country? Is the caste system to remain, 
and is it going to depend eternally upon the birthright of a man, or 
is it going to be determined by his qualification? And again in that 
caste system, is the discrimination of food, its touchableness or 
untouchableness, dependent upon the purity or the impurity of the 
man who touches it, to be observed as it is in Bengal, or will it assume 
a form more strict as it does in Madras? Or, as in the Punjab, will all 
such restrictions be obliterated? Are the marriages of the different 
Varnas to take place from the upper to the lower Varna in the suc- 
cessive order, as in Manu’s days, and as it is still in vogue in Nepal? 
Or, as in Bengal and other places, are they to be kept restricted to 
a very limited number of individuals constituting one of the several 
communities of a certain class of the Varna? To give a conclusive 
answer to all these questions is extremely difficult. They become the 
more difficult of solution, considering the difference in the customs 
prevailing in different parts of the country — nay, as we find even 
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in the same part of the country such a wide divergence of customs 
among different castes and families. 

Then what is to be? 

What we should have is what we have not, perhaps what our fore- 
fathers even had not — that which the Yavanas had; that, impelled 
by the life-vibration of which, is issuing forth in rapid succession 
from the great dynamo of Europe, the electric flow of that tremen- 
dous power vivifying the whole world. We want that. We want that 
energy, that love of independence, that spirit of self-reliance, that 
immovable fortitude, that dexterity in action, that bond of unity of 
purpose, that thirst for improvement. Checking a little the constant 
looking back to the past, we want that expansive vision infinitely 
projected forward; and we want — that intense spirit of activity 
(Rajas) which will flow through our every vein, from head to foot. 

What can be a greater giver of peace than renunciation? A little 
ephemeral worldly good is nothing in comparison with eternal 
good; no doubt of that. What can bring greater strength than Sattva 
Guna (absolute purity of mind)? It is indeed true that all other kinds 
of knowledge are but non-knowledge in comparison with Self- 
knowledge. But I ask: How many are there in the world fortunate 
enough to gain that Sattva Guna? How many in this land of Bharata? 
How many have that noble heroism which can renounce all, shaking 
off the idea of ‘I and mine’? How many are blessed enough to possess 
that far-sight of wisdom which makes the earthly pleasures appear 
to be but vanity of vanities? Where is that broad-hearted man who 
is apt to forget even his own body in meditating over the beauty 
and glory of the Divine? Those who are such are but a handful in 
comparison to the population of the whole of India; and in order 
that these men may attain to their salvation, will the millions and 
millions of men and women of India have to be crushed under the 
wheel of the present-day society and religion? 

And what good can come out of such a crushing? 

Do you not see — talking up this plea of Sattva, the country has 
been slowly and slowly drowned in the ocean of Tamas or dark igno- 
rance? Where the most dull want to hide their stupidity by covering 
it with a false desire for the highest knowledge which is beyond all 
activities, either physical or mental; where one, born and bred in 
lifelong laziness, wants to throw the veil of renunciation over his 
own unfitness for work; where the most diabolical try to make their 
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cruelty appear, under the cloak of austerity, as a part of religion; 
where no one has an eye upon his own incapacity, but everyone is 
ready to lay the whole blame on others; where knowledge consists 
only in getting some books by heart, genius consists in chewing the 
cud of others’ thoughts, and the highest glory consists in taking the 
name of ancestors: do we require any other proof to show that that 
country is being day by day drowned in utter Tamas? 

Therefore Sattva or absolute purity is now far away from us. Those 
amongst us who are not yet fit, but who hope to be fit, to reach to 
that absolutely pure Paramahamsa state — for them the acquirement 
of Rajas or intense activity is what is most beneficial now. Unless a 
man passes through Rajas, can he ever attain to that perfect Sattvika 
state? How can one expect Yoga or union with God, unless one has 
previously finished with his thirst for Bhoga or enjoyment? How can 
renunciation come where there is no Vairagya or dispassion for all 
the charms of enjoyment? 

On the other hand, the quality of Rajas is apt to die down as 
soon as it comes up, like a fire of palm leaves. The presence of Sattva 
and the Nitya or Eternal Reality is almost in a state of juxtaposition 
— Sattva is nearly Nitya. Whereas the nation in which the quality 
of Rajas predominates is not so long-lived, but a nation with a pre- 
ponderance of Sattva is, as it were, immortal. History is a witness 
to this fact. 

In India, the quality of Rajas is almost absent: the same is the case 
with Sattva in the West. It is certain, therefore, that the real life of the 
Western world depends upon the influx, from India, of the current 
of Sattva or transcendentalism; and it is also certain that unless we 
overpower and submerge our Tamas by the opposite tide of Rajas, 
we shall never gain any worldly good or welfare in this life; and it 
is also equally certain that we shall meet many formidable obstacles 
in the path of realisation of those noble aspirations and ideals con- 
nected with our after-life. 

The one end and aim of the Udbodhana is to help the union and 
intermingling of these two forces, as far as it lies in its power. 

True, in so doing there is a great danger — lest by this huge wave 
of Western spirit are washed away all our most precious jewels, 
earned through ages of hard labour; true, there is fear lest falling 
into its strong whirlpool, even the land of Bharata forgets itself so 
far as to be turned into a battlefield in the struggle after earthly 
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enjoyments; ay, there is fear, too, lest going to imitate the impossible 
and impracticable foreign ways, rooting out as they do our national 
customs and ideals, we lose all that we hold dear in this life and be 
undone in the next! 

To avoid these calamities we must always keep the wealth of our 
own home before our eyes, so that every one down to the masses 
may always know and see what his own ancestral property is. We 
must exert ourselves to do that; and side by side, we should be brave 
to open our doors to receive all available light from outside. Let rays 
of light come in, in sharp-driving showers from the four quarters of 
the earth; let the intense flood of light flow in from the West — what 
of that? Whatever is weak and corrupt is liable to die — what are 
we to do with it? If it goes, let it go, what harm does it do to us? 
What is strong and invigorating is immortal. Who can destroy that? 

How many gushing springs and roaring cataracts, how many icy 
rivulets and ever-flowing streamlets, issuing from the eternal snow- 
capped peaks of the Himalayas, combine and flow together to form 
the gigantic river of the gods, the Ganga, and rush impetuously 
towards the ocean! So what a variety of thoughts and ideas, how 
many currents of forces, issuing from innumerable saintly hearts, 
and from brains of geniuses of various lands have already enveloped 
India, the land of Karma, the arena for the display of higher human 
activities! Look! how under the dominion of the English, in these 
days of electricity, railroad, and steamboat, various sentiments, 
manners, customs, and morals are spreading all over the land with 
lightning speed. Nectar is coming, and along with it, also poison; 
good is coming, as well as evil. There has been enough of angry 
opposition and bloodshed; the power of stemming this tide is not 
in Hindu society. Everything, from water filtered by machinery and 
drawn from hydrants, down to sugar purified with bone-ash, is being 
quietly and freely taken by almost every one, in spite of much show 
of verbal protest. Slowly and slowly, by the strong dint of law, many 
of our most cherished customs are falling off day by day — we have 
no power to withstand that. And why is there no power? Is truth 
really powerless? ‘Truth alone conquers and not falsehood.’ —Is this 
Divine Vedic saying false? Or who knows but that those very customs 
which are being swept away by the deluge of the power of Western 
sovereignty or of Western education were not real Acharas, but were 
Anacharas after all. This also is a matter for serious consideration. 
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gests — ‘For the good of the many, as well as for 
the happiness of the many’ — in an unselfish manner, with a heart 
filled with love and reverence, theUdbodhana invites all wise and 
large-hearted men who love their motherland to discuss these points 
and solve these problems; and, being devoid of the feeling of hatred 
or antagonism, as well as turning itself away from the infliction of 
abusive language directed towards any individual, or society, or any 
sect, it offers its whole self for the service of all classes. 

To work we have the right, the result is in the hands of the Lord. 
We only pray: ‘O Thou Eternal Spirit, make us spiritual; O Thou 
Eternal Strength, make us strong; O Thou Mighty One, make us 
mighty.’ 


Notes 


1. In the Complete Works, this class note is prefaced by the following 
comment: ‘In one of his question classes the talk drifted on to the 
Adhikarivada, or the doctrine of special rights and privileges, and Swamiji 
in pointing out vehemently the evils that have resulted from it spoke to 
the following effect’. 

2. Inthe Complete Works, in reply to a question as to the exact position of 
Ishvara in Vedantic Philosophy, Swami Vivekananda, while in Europe, 
gave the following definition. 

3. This entry is prefaced in the Complete Works with the following explana- 
tion: ‘Some of the topics which precede and follow are taken from the 
answers given by the Swami to questions at afternoon talks with Harvard 
students on 22 and 24 March 1896’. 

4. As in the Complete Works; perhaps the correct word might have been 
‘negated.’ 

5. This section is a translation of the first Bengali article written by Swami 
Vivekananda as an introduction to the Udbodhana, when it was started 
on 14 January 1899, as the Bengali fortnightly journal of the Ramakrishna 
Order. Afterwards, it became a monthly. 


tS) 


Part 6 


Poems 


ig seven poems featured in this selection are a fair sampling of 
the range and depth of Vivekananda’s poetic oeuvre. Biographical 
accounts show that he was a good singer even in his pre-monastic 
days, often moving his master, Ramakrishna, to tears; that he was 
an inspiring and magnetic orator is also well-known. But like many 
saints and mystics, he was also a poet, though not necessarily a serious 
or accomplished one. He wrote as he felt moved, without any con- 
sideration of the reigning poetic style or fashion. A recurrent theme 
in these poems is liberation — how the Swami longs for freedom, 
both in the traditional sense of mukti or moksha, signifying freeing 
from samsara or worldly existence itself, but also the more modern 
sense of liberty, as represented in his ode to the 4 July, America’s 
Independence Day (and the day he himself passed away). Similarly, 
‘The Song of the Sannydasin’, with its powerful refrain, not only exalts 
the life of the hero-renunciate, but also celebrates the joy of being free: 


Strike off thy fetters! Bonds that bind thee down, 
Of shining gold, or darker, baser ore; 
Love, hate — good, bad — and all the dual throng... 


Even the fiercely destructive energy of ‘Kali the Mother’ actually 
reveals the radical release from fetters that the Goddess’s dance of 
death brings: 


Scattering plagues and sorrows, 
Dancing mad with joy, 

Come, Mother, come! 
For Terror is Thy name, 

Death is in Thy breath, 
And every shaking step 

Destroys a world for e’er. 


But liberation or cessation can only be temporary, between two 
episodes or waves of activity; even ‘Peace’ is only ‘the calm of the 
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heart’ ‘between two fits of passion’. Vivekananda, always aware of 
the value of action, was never an advocate of quietism. The last poem 
‘To the Awakened India’ shows how nationalistic he was, despite his 
obvious and well-earned cosmopolitanism. The importance of India 
in spiritualising the world was an article of faith for him. India was 
destined to play its role on the world stage but first she had to be 
free and reawakened, an end to which Swamiji himself contributed 
significantly. 


Co) 
My Play is Done! 


Ever rising, ever falling with the waves of time, 
still rolling on I go 

From fleeting scene to scene ephemeral, 
with life’s currents’ ebb and flow. 

Oh! T am sick of this unending force; 
these shows they please no more, 

This ever running, never reaching, 
nor e’en a distant glimpse of shore! 

From life to life ’'m waiting at the gates, 
alas, they open not. 

Dim are my eyes with vain attempt 
to catch one ray long sought. 

On little life’s high, narrow bridge 
I stand and see below 

The struggling, crying, laughing throng. 
For what? No one can know. 

In front yon gates stand frowning dark, 
and say: ‘No farther away, 

This is the limit; tempt not Fate, 
bear it as best you may; 

Go, mix with them and drink this cup 
and be as mad as they. 

Who dares to know but comes to grief; 
stop then, and with them stay.’ 

Alas for me, I cannot rest. 
This floating bubble, earth — 
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Its hollow form, its hollow name, 
its hollow death and birth — 
For me is nothing. How I long 
to get beyond the crust 
Of name and form! Ah, open the gates; 
to me they open must. 
Open the gates of light, O Mother, 
to me Thy tired son. 
I long, oh, long to return home! 
Mother, my play is done. 
You sent me out in the dark to play, 
and wore a frightful mask; 
Then hope departed, terror came, 
and play became a task. 
Tossed to and fro, from wave to wave 
in this seething, surging sea 
Of passions strong and sorrows deep, 
grief is, and joy to be. 
Where life is living death, alas! and death — 
who knows but ’tis 
Another start, another round of this old wheel 
of grief and bliss? 
Where children dream bright, golden dreams, 
too soon to find them dust, 
And aye look back to hope long lost 
and life a mass of rust! 
Too late, the knowledge age cloth gain; 
scarce from the wheel we’re gone 
When fresh, young lives put their strength 
to the wheel, which thus goes on 
From day to day and year to year. 
’Tis but delusion’s toy, 
False hope its motor; desire, nave; 
its spokes are grief and joy. 
I go adrift and know not whither. 
Save from this fire! 
Rescue me, merciful Mother, from floating with desire! 


Turn not to me Thy awful face, 
’tis more than I can bear. 
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Be merciful and kind to me, 
to chide my faults forbear. 

Take me, O Mother, to those shores 
where strifes for ever cease; 

Beyond all sorrows, beyond tears, 
beyond e’en earthly bliss; 

Whose glory neither sun, nor moon, 
nor stars that twinkle bright, 

Nor flash of lightning can express. 
They but reflect its light. 

Let never more delusive dreams 
veil off Thy face from me. 

My play is done; O Mother, 
break my chains and make me free! 


oS 


The Song of the Sannyasin? 


Wake up the note! the song that had its birth 

Far off, where worldly taint could never reach, 

In mountain caves and glades of forest deep, 
Whose calm no sigh for lust or wealth or fame 
Could ever dare to break; where rolled the stream 
Of knowledge, truth, and bliss that follows both. 
Sing high that note, Sannydsin bold! Say — 

‘Om Tat Sat, Om!’ 


Strike off thy fetters! Bonds that bind thee down, 

Of shining gold, or darker, baser ore; 

Love, hate — good, bad — and all the dual throng, 
Know, slave is slave, caressed or whipped, not free; 
For fetters, though of gold, are not less strong to bind; 
Then off with them, Sannydsin bold! Say — 

‘Om Tat Sat, Om!’ 


Let darkness go; the will-o’-the-wisp that leads 
With blinking light to pile more gloom on gloom. 
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This thirst for life, for ever quench; it drags 
From birth to death, and death to birth, the soul. 
He conquers all who conquers self. Know this 
And never yield, Sannydsin bold! Say — 

‘Om Tat Sat, Om!’ 


‘Who sows must reap,’ they say, ‘and cause must bring 
The sure effect; good, good; bad, bad; and none 
Escape the law. But whoso wears a form 

Must wear the chain.’ Too true; but far beyond 

Both name and form is Atman, ever free. 

Know thou art That, Sannydsin bold! Say — 

‘Om Tat Sat, Om!’ 


They know not truth who dream such vacant dreams 
As father, mother, children, wife, and friend. 

The sexless Self! whose father He? whose child? 

Whose friend, whose foe is He who is but One? 

The Self is all in all, none else exists; And thou art That, 
Sannyasin bold! Say — 

‘Om Tat Sat, Om!’ 


There is but One — The Free — The Knower — Self! 
Without a name, without a form or stain. 

In Him is Maya dreaming all this dream. 

The witness, He appears as nature, soul. 

Know thou art That, Sannyasin bold! Say — 

‘Om Tat Sat, Om!’ 


Where seekest thou? That freedom, friend, this world 
Nor that can give. In books and temples vain 

Thy search. Thine only is the hand that holds 

The rope that drags thee on. Then cease lament, 

Let go thy hold, Sannyasin bold! Say — 

‘Om Tat Sat, Om!’ 


Say, ‘Peace to all: From me no danger be 

To aught that lives. In those that dwell on high, 

In those that lowly creep, I am the Self in all! 

All life both here and there, do I renounce, 

All heavens and earths and hells, all hopes and fears.’ 
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Thus cut thy bonds, Sannyasin bold! Say — 
‘Om Tat Sat, Om!’ 


Heed then no more how body lives or goes, 

Its task is done. Let Karma float it down; 

Let one put garlands on, another kick 

This frame; say naught. No praise or blame can be 
Where praiser praised, and blamer blamed are one. 
Thus be thou calm, Sannydsin bold! Say — 

‘Om Tat Sat, Om!’ 


Truth never comes where lust and fame and greed 

Of gain reside. No man who thinks of woman 

As his wife can ever perfect be; 

Nor he who owns the least of things, nor he 

Whom anger chains, can ever pass thro’ Maya’s gates. 
So, give these up, Sannyasin bold! Say — 

‘Om Tat Sat, Om!’ 


Have thou no home. What home can hold thee, friend? 
The sky thy roof, the grass thy bed; and food 

What chance may bring, well cooked or ill, judge not. 
No food or drink can taint that noble Self 

Which knows Itself. Like rolling river free 

Thou ever be, Sannyasin bold! Say — 

‘Om Tat Sat, Om!’ 


Few only know the truth. The rest will hate 
And laugh at thee, great one; but pay no heed. 
Go thou, the free, from place to place, and help 
Them out of darkness, Maya’s veil. Without 
The fear of pain or search for pleasure, go 
Beyond them both, Sannyasin bold! Say — 
‘Om Tat Sat, Om!’ 


Thus, day by day, till Karma’s powers spent 
Release the soul for ever. No more is birth, 
Nor I, nor thou, nor God, nor man. The ‘T’ 
Has All become, the All is ‘I’ and Bliss. 
Know thou art That, Sannyasin bold! Say — 
‘Om Tat Sat, Om!’ 


oS 


Kali the Mother? 


The stars are blotted out, 

The clouds are covering clouds, 
It is darkness vibrant, sonant. 

In the roaring, whirling wind 
Are the souls of a million lunatics 

Just loose from the prison-house, 
Wrenching trees by the roots, 

Sweeping all from the path. 
The sea has joined the fray, 

And swirls up mountain-waves, 
To reach pitchy sky. 

The flash the of lurid light 
Reveals on every side 

A thousand, thousand shades 
Of Death begrimed and black — 

Scattering plagues and sorrows, 
Dancing mad with joy, 

Come, Mother, come! 
For Terror is Thy name, 

Death is in Thy breath, 
And every shaking step 

Destroys a world for e’er. 
Thou ‘Time’, the All-Destroyer! 

Come, O Mother, come! 
Who dares misery love, 

And hug the form of Death, 
Dance in Destruction’s dance, 

To him the Mother comes. 


oo) 


Peace* 


Behold, it comes in might, 
The power that is not power, 
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The light that is in darkness, 
The shade in dazzling light. 


It is joy that never spoke, 
And grief unfelt, profound, 
Immortal life unlined, 
Eternal death unmourned. 


It is not joy nor sorrow, 

But that which is between, 

It is not night nor morrow, 
But that which joins them in. 


It is sweet rest in music; 

And pause in sacred art; 

The silence between speaking; 
Between two fits of passion — 
It is the calm of heart. 


It is beauty never seen, 

And love that stands alone, 

It is song that lives un-sung, 
And knowledge never known. 


It is death between two lives, 
And lull between two storms, 
The void whence rose creation, 
And that where it returns. 


To it the tear-drop goes, 

To spread the smiling form 
It is the Goal of Life, 

And Peace — its only home! 


Co) 
To the Awakened India? 


Once more awake! 
For sleep it was, not death, to bring thee life 
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Anew, and rest to lotus-eyes for visions 
Daring yet. The world in need awaits, O Truth! 
No death for thee! 


Resume thy march, 
With gentle feet that would not break the 
Peaceful rest even of the roadside dust 
That lies so low. Yet strong and steady, 
Blissful, bold, and free. Awakener, ever 
Forward! Speak thy stirring words. 


Thy home is gone, 
Where loving hearts had brought thee up and 
Watched with joy thy growth. But Fate is strong — 
This is the law — all things come back to the source 
They sprung, their strength to renew. 


Then start afresh 
From the land of thy birth, where vast cloud-belted 
Snows do bless and put their strength in thee, 
For working wonders new. The heavenly 
River tune thy voice to her own immortal song; 
Deodar shades give thee eternal peace. 


And all above, 
Himala’s daughter Uma, gentle, pure, 
The Mother that resides in all as Power 
And Life, who works all works and 
Makes of One the world, whose mercy 
Opens the gate to Truth and shows 
The One in All, give thee untiring 
Strength, which is Infinite Love. 


They bless thee all, 
The seers great, whom age nor dime 
Can claim their own, the fathers of the 
Race, who felt the heart of Truth the same, 
And bravely taught to man ill-voiced or 
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Well. Their servant, thou hast got 
The secret — tis but One. 


Then speak, O Love! 
Before thy gentle voice serene, behold how 
Visions melt and fold on fold of dreams 
Departs to void, till Truth and Truth alone 
In all its glory shines — 


And tell the world — 
Awake, arise, and dream no more! 
This is the land of dreams, where Karma 
Weaves unthreaded garlands with our thoughts 
Of flowers sweet or noxious, and none 
Has root or stem, being born in naught, which 
The softest breath of Truth drives back to 
Primal nothingness. Be bold, and face 
The Truth! Be one with it! Let visions cease, 
Or, if you cannot, dream but truer dreams, 
Which are Eternal Love and Service Free. 


3) 


To the Fourth of July® 


Behold, the dark clouds melt away, 
That gathered thick at night, and hung 
So like a gloomy pall above the earth! 
Before thy magic touch, the world 
Awakes. The birds in chorus sing. 

The flowers raise their star-like crowns — 
Dew-set, and wave thee welcome fair. 
The lakes are opening wide in love 
Their hundred thousand lotus-eyes 

To welcome thee, with all their depth. 
All hail to thee, thou Lord of Light! 

A welcome new to thee, today, 

O Sun! Today thou sheddest Liberty! 
Bethink thee how the world did wait, 


i) 
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And search for thee, through time and clime. 
Some gave up home and love of friends, 
And went in quest of thee, self-banished, 
Through dreary oceans, through primeval forests, 
Each step a struggle for their life or death; 
Then came the day when work bore fruit, 
And worship, love, and sacrifice, 

Fulfilled, accepted, and complete. 

Then thou, propitious, rose to shed 

The light of Freedom on mankind. 

Move on, O Lord, in thy resistless path! 

Till thy high noon o’erspreads the world. 
Till every land reflects thy light, 

Till men and women, with uplifted head, 
Behold their shackles broken, and 

Know, in springing joy, their life renewed! 


3) 


Light? 


I look behind and after 
And find that all is right, 
In my deepest sorrows 
There is a soul of light. 


Notes 


. Written in the spring of 1895 in New York. 

. Composed at the Thousand Island Park, New York, in July 1985. 

. Written in the second week of September 1898 after an intense spiritual 
experience, this is perhaps Swamiji’s best-known poem. 

. Composed at Ridgely Manor, New York, 1899. 

. Written as an introductory ‘letter’ for the first number of Prabuddha 
Bharata (awakened India) in August 1898, when the journal was trans- 
ferred from Chennai to Mayavati, near Almora. 

. Written on 4 July 1898 when he was travelling in Kashmir with some of 
his disciples. 

. From a letter to Miss Josephine Macleod dated 26 December 1900. 
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Part 7 


Selections from Letters 


I, the absence of an autobiography, Vivekananda’s extensive cor- 
respondence serves not only as a treasure trove of dates, places, 
events, and people, giving us an eloquent glimpse of his rich, varied, 
and adventurous life, but also provides an invaluable peep into his 
personality and character. It is only when we read the letters that 
we see him as an earnest young man, after his guru’s death, asking 
serious questions about Hindu scriptures to his learned correspon- 
dent, Pramadadas Mitra of Varanasi. Vivekananda’s anxiety over 
issues of rationality and equity in Hindu doctrines is evident; not 
willing to accept authority easily, we see Swamiji as modern and 
modernising right from his earliest missives. For instance, he asks, 
‘The doctrine of caste in the Purusha-sukta of the Vedas does not 
make it hereditary — so what are those instances in the Vedas where 
caste has been made a matter of hereditary transmission?’or ‘The 
Vedanta requires of us faith, for conclusiveness cannot be reached by 
mere argumentation. Then why, has the slightest flaw, detected in the 
position of the schools of Sankhya and Nyaya, been overwhelmed 
with a fusillade of dialectics?’ 

In a different role, we see him reassuring and exhorting his band 
of young devotees, led by Alasinga Perumal of Madras, not to be 
misled by rumours and lose faith in the goals that he has set for them. 
Some of these letters also serve as interesting travelogues, recording 
Swami Vivekananda’s impressions of the many lands that he visited 
or journeyed through. Nowhere do we see him overwhelmed or 
undermined; instead, he is stimulated, curious, amused, appreciative, 
and, at times, wonder-struck by the wider world outside India. The 
letters also reveal his joie de vivre and positive spirit, not to mention 
his sense of humour and occasional penchant for mischief. There is 
nothing boring, solemn or stodgy about him. The letters also remind 
us of how young he was, not even 40 when he died. But what a 
punishingly busy life his was, especially in its last decade. Finally, 
the letters show the actual context of his life, the opposition that he 
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faced, both in the West and in India, the struggles, the trials, and the 
odds that he overcame to become the cyclonic Swami he was, whose 
life would continue to influence us long after his passing. 


3) 


To Pramadadas Mitra 


BAGHBAZAR, CALCUTTA, 
4 July 1889 


DEAR SIR,! 


It pleased me highly to know all the news in your letter yesterday. 
You have asked me to request Gangadhar to write to you, but I see 
no chance thereof, for though they are sending us letters, they do 
not stop anywhere for more than two or three days and therefore 
do not receive any of ours. 

Some relative of my former life has purchased a bungalow at 
Simultala [near Baidyanath]. The place being credited with a healthy 
climate, I stayed there for some time. But the summer heat growing 
excessive, I had an attack of acute diarrhoea, and I have just fled 
away from the place. 

Words fail to describe how strong is the desire in my mind to go 
to Varanasi and have my soul blessed by meeting you and sojourn- 
ing with you in good converse, but everything rests on His will! 
I wonder what linking of heart existed between us, sir, from some 
previous incarnation that, receiving as I do the love and affection of 
not a few men of wealth and position in this city of Calcutta, I am 
apt to feel so much bored by their society, while only through one 
day’s interview my heart felt charmed enough to accept you as a 
near relative and friend in spiritual life! One reason is that you are 
a favoured servant of God. Another perhaps is: 


aaa ar aaah water saree 1? 


I am indebted to you for the advice which comes from you as the 
outcome of your experience and spiritual practice. It is very true, 
and I have also found it so very often, that one has to suffer at times 
for holding in one’s brain novel views of all sorts. 
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But with me it is a different malady this time. I have not lost faith 
in a benign Providence — nor am I going ever to lose it — my faith 
in the scriptures is unshaken. But by the will of God, the last six or 
seven years of my life have been full of constant struggles with hin- 
drances and obstacles of all sorts. I have been vouchsafed the ideal 
Shastra; I have seen the ideal man; and yet fail myself to get on with 
anything to the end — this is my profound misery. 

And particularly, I see no chance of success while remaining near 
Calcutta. In Calcutta live my mother and two brothers. I am the 
eldest; the second is preparing for the First Arts Examination, and 
the third is young. 

They were quite well off before, but since my father’s death, it is 
going very hard with them — they even have to go fasting at times! 
To crown all, some relatives, taking advantage of their helplessness, 
drove them away from the ancestral residence. Though a part of it is 
recovered through suing at the High Court, destitution is now upon 
them — a matter of course in litigation. 

Living near Calcutta I have to witness their adversity, and the 
quality of Rajas prevailing, my egotism sometimes develops into the 
form of a desire that rises to plunge me into action; in such moments, 
a fierce fighting ensues in my mind, and so I wrote that the state of 
my mind was terrible. Now their lawsuit has come to an end. So 
bless me that after a stay here in Calcutta for a few days more to 
settle matters, I may bid adieu to this place for ever. 


SASS 
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Bless me that my heart may wax strong with supreme strength 
Divine, and that all forms of Maya may drop off from me for aye: 
‘We have taken up the Cross, Thou hast laid it upon us and grant us 
strength that we bear it unto death. Amen!’ — Imitation of Christ. 

I am now staying in Calcutta. My address is: c/o Balaram Babu, 
57 Ramkanta Bose’s Street, Baghbazar, Calcutta. 


Yours etc., 
VIVEKANANDA* 
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3) 


To Pramadadas Mitra 


BARANAGORE, CALCUTTA, 
7 August 1889 


DEAR SIR 


It is more than a week since I received your letter, but having had 
another attack of fever, I could not send a reply all this time, for 
which please excuse me. For an interval of a month and a half 
I kept well, but I have suffered again for the last ten days; now Iam 
doing well. 

I have certain questions to put, and you, Sir, have a wide knowl- 
edge of Sanskrit; so please favour me with answers to the following: 


1. 


Does any narrative occur about Satyakama, son of Jabala, 
and about Jnanashruti, anywhere else in the Vedas excepting 
the Upanishads?* 

In most cases where Shankaracharya quotes Smriti in his 
commentary on the Vedanta-Sutras, he cites the authority of 
the Mahabharata. But seeing that we find clear proofs about 
caste being based on qualification both in the Bhishmaparva 
of the Mahabharata and in the stories there of the Ajagara 
and of Uma and Maheshvara, has he made any mention in 
his writings of this fact? 

The doctrine of caste in the Purusha-sukta of the Vedas does 
not make it hereditary — so what are those instances in the 
Vedas where caste has been made a matter of hereditary 
transmission? 

The Acharya could not adduce any proof from the Vedas to 
the effect that the Shudra should not study the Vedas. He 
only quotes ‘Satataetdeheea:”° to maintain that when he is 
not entitled to perform Yajnas, he has neither any right to 
study the Upanishads and the like. But the same Acharya 
contends with reference to ‘H@eal selfetatsar’,’ that the 
word 3127 (Ath) here does not mean ‘subsequent to the study 
of the Vedas’, because it is contrary to proof that the study of 
the Upanishad is not permissible without the previous study 
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of the Vedic Mantras and Brabmanas and because there is 
no intrinsic sequence between the Vedic Karma-kanda and 
Vedic Janana-kanda. It is evident, therefore, that one may 
attain to the knowledge of Brahman without having studied 
the ceremonial parts of the Vedas. So if there is no sequence 
between the sacrificial practices and Jnana, why does the 
Acharya contradict his own statement when it is a case of the 
Shudras,by inserting the clause ‘by force of the same logic’? 
Why should the Shudra not study the Upanishad? 


Iam mailing you, sir, a book named Imitation of Christ written 
by a Christian Sannyasin. It is a wonderful book. One is astonished 
to find that such renunciation, Vairagya, and Dasya-Bhakti have 
existed even among the Christians. Probably you may have read 
this book before; if not, it will give me the greatest pleasure if you 
will kindly read it. 


Yours etc., 
VIVEKANANDA 
>) 
To Pramadadas Mitra 
BARANAGORE, CALCUTTA 
17 August 1889 
DEAR SIR, 


You have expressed embarrassment in your last favour for being 
addressed reverentially. But the blame attaches not to me but to 
your own excellent qualities. I wrote in one letter before that from 
the way I feel attracted by your lofty virtues, it seems we had some 
affinity from previous births. I make no distinction as to householder 
or Sannyasin in this, that for all time my head shall bend low in 
reverence wherever I see greatness, broadness of heart, and holiness 
— Shantih! Shantih! Shantih! My prayer is that among the many 
people embracing Sannyasa nowadays, greedy of honour, posing 
renunciation for the sake of a living, and fallen off from the ideal on 
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both sides, may one in a lakh at least become high-souled like you! 
To you my Brahmin fellow-disciples who have heard of your noble 
virtues tender their best prostrations. 

About one amongst my several questions to which you sent your 
replies, my wrong idea is corrected. For this I shall remain indebted 
to you for ever. Another of these questions was: Whether Acharya 
Shankara gives any conclusion regarding caste based on Gunas as 
mentioned in Puranas like the Mahabharata. If he does, where is it 
to be found? I have no doubt that according to the ancient view in 
this country, caste was hereditary, and it cannot also be doubted that 
sometimes the Shudras used to be oppressed more than the helots 
among the Spartans and the negroes among the Americans! As for 
myself, I have no partiality for any party in this caste question, 
because I know it is a social law and is based on diversity of Guna 
and Karma. It also means grave harm if one bent on going beyond 
Guna and Karma cherishes in mind any caste distinctions. In these 
matters, I have got some settled ideas through the grace of my Guru 
but, if ] come to know of your views, I may just confirm some points 
or rectify others in them. One doesn’t have honey dripping unless 
one pokes at the hive — so I shall put you some more questions; and 
looking upon me as ignorant and as a boy, please give proper replies 
without taking any offence. 


1. Is the Mukti, which the Vedanta Sutras speaks of, one and 
the same with the Nirvana of the Avadhuta-Gita and other 
texts? 

2. What is really meant by Nirvana if, according to the apho- 
rism, ‘Without the function of creating etc., none can attain 
to the fullest Godhead? 

3. Chaitanya-deva is said to have told Sarvabhauma at Puri, 
‘T understand the Sutras (aphorisms) of Vyasa, they are 
dualistic; but the commentator makes them monistic, which 
I don’t understand.’ Is this true? Tradition says, Chaitanya- 
deva had a dispute with Prakashananda Sarasvati on the 
point, and Chaitanya-deva won. One commentary by 
Chaitanya-deva was rumoured to have been existing in 
Prakashananda’s Math. 

4. Inthe Tantra, Acharya Shankara has been called a crypto- 
Buddhist; views expressed in Prajnadparamita, the Buddhist 
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Mahayana book, perfectly tally with the Vedantic views 
propounded by the Acharya. The author of Panchadashi 
also says, ‘What we call Brahman is the same truth as the 
Shunya of the Buddhist.’ What does all this mean? 

5. Why has no foundation for the authority of the Vedas been 
adduced in the Vedanta Sutras? First, it has been said that 
the Vedas are the authority for the existence of God, and 
then it has been argued that the authority for the Vedas is 
the text: ‘It is the breath of God.’ Now, is this statement not 
vitiated by what in Western logic is called an argument in a 
circle? 

6. The Vedanta requires of us faith, for conclusiveness cannot be 
reached by mere argumentation. Then why, has the slightest 
flaw, detected in the position of the schools of Sankhya and 
Nyaya, been overwhelmed with a fusillade of dialectics? In 
whom, moreover, are we to put our faith? Everybody seems 
to be mad over establishing his own view; if, according to 
Vyasa, even the great Muni Kapila, ‘the greatest among per- 
fected souls’, is himself deeply involved in error, then who 
would say that Vyasa may not be so involved in a greater 
measure? Did Kapila fail to understand the Vedas? 

7. According to the Nyaya, ‘Shabda or Veda (the criterion of 
truth), is the word of those who have realised the highest’; 
so the Rishis as such are omniscient. Then how are they 
proved, according to the Surya-siddhanta, to be ignorant 
of such simple astronomical truths? How can we accept 
their intelligence as the refuge to ferry us across the ocean 
of transmigratory existence, seeing that they speak of the 
earth as triangular, of the serpent Vasuki as the support of 
the earth and so on? 

8. If in His acts of creation God is dependent on good and 
evil Karmas, then what does it avail us to worship Him? 
There is a fine song of Nareshchandra, where occurs the 
following: ‘If what lies in one’s destiny is to happen anyhow, 
O Mother, then what good all this invoking by the holy 
name of Durga?’ 

9. True, it is improper to hold many texts on the same subject 
to be contradicted by one or two. But why then are the long- 
continued customs of Madhuparka and the like repealed 
by one or two such texts as, ‘The horse sacrifice, the cow 
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sacrifice, Sannyasa, meat-offerings in Shraddha’, etc.? If the 
Vedas are eternal, then what are the meaning and justifica- 
tion of such specifications as ‘this rule of Dharma is for the 
age of Dvapara,’ ‘this for the age of Kali’, and so forth? 

10. The same God who gives out the Vedas becomes Buddha 
again to annul them; which of these dispensations is to be 
obeyed? Which of these remains authoritative, the earlier or 
the later one? 

11. The Tantra says, in the Kali-Yuga the Veda-Mantras are 
futile. So which behest of God, the Shiva, is to be followed? 

12. Vyasa makes out in the Vedanta Sutras that it is wrong 
to worship the tetrad of divine manifestation, Vasudeva, 
Sankarshana, etc., and again that very Vyasa expatiates on 
the great merits of that worship in the Bhdégavata! Is this 
Vyasa a madman? 


I have many doubts besides these, and, hoping to have them 
dispelled from my mind through your kindness, I shall lay them 
before you in future. Such questions cannot be all set forth except 
in a personal interview; neither can as much satisfaction be obtained 
as one expects to. So I have a mind to lay before you all these facts 
when presenting myself to you, which I expect will be very soon, by 
the grace of the Guru. 

I have heard it said that without inner progress in the practice of 
religion, no true conclusion can be reached concerning these mat- 
ters, simply by means of reasoning; but satisfaction, at least to some 
extent, seems to be necessary at the outset. 


Yours etc., 
VIVEKANANDA 


BOMBAY 
20 September 1892 


DEAR PANDITJI MAHARAYJ,° 


Your letter has reached me duly. I do not know why I should be 
undeservingly praised. ‘None is good, save One, that is, God’, as 
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the Lord Jesus hath said. The rest are only tools in His hands. 
‘Gloria in Excelsis’, ‘Glory unto God in the highest’, and unto men 
that deserve, but not to such an undeserving one like me. Here ‘the 
servant is not worthy of the hire’; and a Fakir, especially, has no 
right to any praise whatsoever, for would you praise your servant 
for simply doing his duty? 


Now I would tell you something else. The Hindu mind was ever 
deductive and never synthetic or inductive. In all our philosophies, 
we always find hair-splitting arguments, taking for granted some 
general proposition, but the proposition itself may be as childish as 
possible. Nobody ever asked or searched the truth of these general 
propositions. Therefore independent thought we have almost none 
to speak of, and hence the dearth of those sciences which are the 
results of observation and generalisation. And why was it thus? — 
From two causes: The tremendous heat of the climate forcing us to 
love rest and contemplation better than activity, and the Brahmins 
as priests never undertaking journeys or voyages to distant lands. 
There were voyagers and people who travelled far; but they were 
almost always traders, i.e. people from whom priestcraft and their 
own sole love for gain had taken away all capacity for intellectual 
development. So their observations, instead of adding to the store 
of human knowledge, rather degenerated it; for their observations 
were bad and their accounts exaggerated and tortured into fantasti- 
cal shapes, until they passed all recognition. 

So you see, we must travel, we must go to foreign parts. We must 
see how the engine of society works in other countries, and keep 
free and open communication with what is going on in the minds of 
other nations, if we really want to be a nation again. And over and 
above all, we must cease to tyrannise. To what a ludicrous state are 
we brought! If a Bhangi comes to anybody as a Bhangi, he would be 
shunned as the plague; but no sooner does he get a cupful of water 
poured upon his head with some mutterings of prayers by a Padri, 
and get a coat on his back, no matter how threadbare, and come 
into the room of the most orthodox Hindu — I don’t see the man 
who then dare refuse him a chair and a hearty shake of the hands! 
Irony can go no further. And come and see what they, the Padris, 
are doing here in the Dakshin (south). They are converting the lower 
classes by lakhs; and in Travancore, the most priestridden country 
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in India — where every bit of land is owned by the Brahmins .. . 
nearly one-fourth has become Christian! And I cannot blame them; 
what part have they in David and what in Jesse? When, when, O 
Lords shall man be brother to man? 


Yours, 
VIVEKANANDA 


3) 


ORIENTAL HOTEL, YOKOHAMA, 
10 July 1893 


DEAR ALASINGA, BALAJI, G. G., BANKING CORPORATION, 
AND ALL MY MADRAS FRIENDS, 


Excuse my not keeping you constantly informed of my movements. 
One is so busy every day, and especially myself who am quite new to 
the life of possessing things and taking care of them. That consumes 
so much of my energy. It is really an awful botheration. 

From Bombay we reached Colombo. Our steamer remained in 
port for nearly the whole day, and we took the opportunity of get- 
ting off to have a look at the town. We drove through the streets, 
and the only thing I remember was a temple in which was a very 
gigantic Murti (image) of the Lord Buddha in a reclining posture, 
entering Nirvana. 

The next station was Penang, which is only a strip of land along 
the sea in the body of the Malaya Peninsula. The Malayas are all 
Mohammedans and in old days were noted pirates and quite a dread 
to merchantmen. But now the leviathan guns of modern turreted 
battleships have forced the Malayas to look about for more peaceful 
pursuits. On our way from Penang to Singapore, we had glimpses 
of Sumatra with its high mountains, and the Captain pointed out to 
me several places as the favourite haunts of pirates in days gone by. 
Singapore is the capital of the Straits Settlements. It has a fine botani- 
cal garden with the most splendid collection of palms. The beautiful 
fan-like palm, called the traveller’s palm, grows here in abundance, 
and the bread-fruit tree everywhere. The celebrated mangosteen is 
as plentiful here as mangoes in Madras, but mango is nonpareil. The 
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people here are not half so dark as the people of Madras, although 
so near the line. Singapore possesses a fine museum too. 

Hong Kong next. You feel that you have reached China, the 
Chinese element predominates so much. All labour, all trade seems 
to be in their hands. And Hong Kong is real China. As soon as the 
steamer casts anchor, you are besieged with hundreds of Chinese 
boats to carry you to the land. These boats with two helms are 
rather peculiar. The boatman lives in the boat with his family. Almost 
always, the wife is at the helms, managing one with her hands and 
the other with one of her feet. And in ninety per cent of cases, you 
find a baby tied to her back, with the hands and feet of the little 
Chin left free. It is a quaint sight to see the little John Chinaman 
dangling very quietly from his mother’s back, whilst she is now set- 
ting with might and main, now pushing heavy loads, or jumping 
with wonderful agility from boat to boat. And there is such a rush 
of boats and steamlaunches coming in and going out. Baby John is 
every moment put into the risk of having his little head pulverised, 
pigtail and all; but he does not care a fig. This busy life seems to have 
no charm for him, and he is quite content to learn the anatomy of 
a bit of rice-cake given to him from time to time by the madly busy 
mother. The Chinese child is quite a philosopher and calmly goes to 
work at an age when your Indian boy can hardly crawl on all fours. 
He has learnt the philosophy of necessity too well. Their extreme 
poverty is one of the causes why the Chinese and the Indians have 
remained in a state of mummified civilisation. To an ordinary Hindu 
or Chinese, everyday necessity is too hideous to allow him to think 
of anything else. 

Hong Kong isa very beautiful town. It is built on the slopes of hills 
and on the tops too, which are much cooler than the city. There is an 
almost perpendicular tramway going to the top of the hill, dragged 
by wire-rope and steam-power. 

We remained three days at Hong Kong and went to see Canton, 
which is eighty miles up a river. The river is broad enough to allow 
the biggest steamers to pass through. A number of Chinese steam- 
ers ply between Hong Kong and Canton. We took passage on one 
of these in the evening and reached Canton early in the morning. 
What a scene of bustle and life! What an immense number of boats 
almost covering the waters! And not only those that are carrying on 
the trade, but hundreds of others which serve as houses to live in. 
And quite a lot of them so nice and big! In fact, they are big houses 
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two or three storeys high, with verandahs running round and streets 
between, and all floating! 

We landed on a strip of ground given by the Chinese Government 
to foreigners to live in. Around us on both sides of the river for miles 
and miles is the big city — a wilderness of human beings, pushing, 
struggling, surging, roaring. But with all its population, all its activ- 
ity, it is the dirtiest town I saw, not in the sense in which a town is 
called dirty in India, for as to that not a speck of filth is allowed by 
the Chinese to go waste; but because of the Chinaman, who has, it 
seems, taken a vow never to bathe! Every house is a shop, people 
living only on the top floor. The streets are very very narrow, so 
that you almost touch the shops on both sides as you pass. At every 
ten paces you find meat-stalls, and there are shops which sell cat’s 
and dog’s meat. Of course, only the poorest classes of Chinamen 
eat dog or cat. 

The Chinese ladies can never be seen. They have got as strict a 
zenana as the Hindus of Northern India; only the women of the 
labouring classes can be seen. Even amongst these, one sees now and 
then a woman with feet smaller than those of your youngest child, 
and of course they cannot be said to walk, but hobble. 

I went to see several Chinese temples. The biggest in Canton is 
dedicated to the memory of the first Buddhistic Emperor and the five 
hundred first disciples of Buddhism. The central figure is of course 
Buddha, and next beneath Him is seated the Emperor, and ranging 
on both sides are the statues of the disciples, all beautifully carved 
out of wood. 

From Canton I returned back to Hong Kong, and from thence 
to Japan. The first port we touched was Nagasaki. We landed for 
a few hours and drove through the town. What a contrast! The 
Japanese are one of the cleanliest peoples on earth. Everything is 
neat and tidy. Their streets are nearly all broad, straight, and regu- 
larly paved. Their little houses are cage-like, and their pine-covered 
evergreen little hills form the background of almost every town and 
village. The short-statured, fair-skinned, quaintly-dressed Japs, their 
movements, attitudes, gestures, everything is picturesque. Japan is 
the land of the picturesque! Almost every house has a garden at the 
back, very nicely laid out according to Japanese fashion with small 
shrubs, grass-plots, small artificial waters, and small stone bridges. 

From Nagasaki to Kobe. Here I gave up the steamer and took the 
land-route to Yokohama, with a view to see the interior of Japan. 
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I have seen three big cities in the interior — Osaka, a great manu- 
facturing town, Kyoto, the former capital, and Tokyo, the present 
capital. Tokyo is nearly twice the size of Calcutta with nearly double 
the population. 

No foreigner is allowed to travel in the interior without a passport. 

The Japanese seem now to have fully awakened themselves to 
the necessity of the present times. They have now a thoroughly 
organised army equipped with guns which one of their own officers 
has invented and which is said to be second to none. Then, they are 
continually increasing their navy. I have seen a tunnel nearly a mile 
long, bored by a Japanese engineer. 

The match factories are simply a sight to see, and they are bent 
upon making everything they want in their own country. There is a 
Japanese line of steamers plying between China and Japan, which 
shortly intends running between Bombay and Yokohama. 

I saw quite a lot of temples. In every temple there are some Sanskrit 
Mantras written in Old Bengali characters. Only a few of the priests 
know Sanskrit. But they are an intelligent sect. The modern rage for 
progress has penetrated even the priesthood. I cannot write what I 
have in my mind about the Japs in one short letter. Only I want that 
numbers of our young men should pay a visit to Japan and China 
every year. Especially to the Japanese, India is still the dreamland 
of everything high and good. And you, what are you? .. . talking 
twaddle all your lives, vain talkers, what are you? Come, see these 
people, and then go and hide your faces in shame. A race of dotards, 
you lose your caste if you come out! Sitting down these hundreds 
of years with an ever-increasing load of crystallised superstition on 
your heads, for hundreds of years spending all your energy upon 
discussing the touchableness or untouchableness of this food or 
that, with all humanity crushed out of you by the continuous social 
tyranny of ages — what are you? And what are you doing now?... 
promenading the sea-shores with books in your hands — repeating 
undigested stray bits of European brainwork, and the whole soul bent 
upon getting a thirty-rupee clerkship, or at best becoming a lawyer 
— the height of young India’s ambition — and every student with a 
whole brood of hungry children cackling at his heels and asking for 
bread! Is there not water enough in the sea to drown you, books, 
gowns, university diplomas, and all? 
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Come, be men! Kick out the priests who are always against 
progress, because they would never mend, their hearts would never 
become big. They are the offspring of centuries of superstition and 
tyranny. Root out priest craft first. Come, be men! Come out of your 
narrow holes and have a look abroad. See how nations are on the 
march! Do you love man? Do you love your country? Then come, let 
us struggle for higher and better things; look not back, no, not even 
if you see the dearest and nearest cry. Look not back, but forward! 

India wants the sacrifice of at least a thousand or her young men 
— men, mind, and not brutes. The English Government has been the 
instrument, brought over here by the Lord, to break your crystallised 
civilisation, and Madras supplied the first men who helped in giving 
the English a footing. How many men, unselfish, thorough-going 
men, is Madras ready now to supply, to struggle unto life and death 
to bring about a new state of things sympathy for the poor, and bread 
to their hungry mouths, enlightenment to the people at large — and 
struggle unto death to make men of them who have been brought 
to the level of beasts, by the tyranny of your forefathers? 


Yours etc., 
VIVEKANANDA 


PS. Calm and silent and steady work, and no newspaper humbug, 
no name-making, you must always remember. 


3) 


BREEZY MEADOWS, METCALE, MASS 
20 August 1893 


DEAR ALASINGA, 


Received your letter yesterday. Perhaps you have by this time got 
my letter from Japan. From Japan I reached Vancouver. The way 
was by the Northern Pacific. It was very cold and I suffered much 
for want of warm clothing. However, I reached Vancouver anyhow, 
and thence went through Canada to Chicago. I remained about 
twelve days in Chicago. And almost every day I used to go to the 
Fair. It is a tremendous affair. One must take at least ten days to go 
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through it. The lady to whom Varada Rao introduced me and her 
husband belong to the highest Chicago society, and they were so very 
kind to me. I took my departure from Chicago and came to Boston. 
Mr Lalubhai was with me up to Boston. He was very kind to me. 

The expense I am bound to run into here is awful. you remember, 
you gave me £170 in notes and £9 in cash. It has come down to £130 
in all!! On an average it costs me £1 every day; a cigar costs eight 
annas of our money. The Americans are so rich that they spend money 
like water, and by forced legislation keep up the price of everything 
so high that no other nation on earth can approach it. Every com- 
mon coolie earns nine or ten rupees a day and spends as much. All 
those rosy ideas we had before starting have melted, and I have now 
to fight against impossibilities. A hundred times I had a mind to go 
out of the country and go back to India. But I am determined, and 
I have a call from Above; I see no way, but His eyes see. And I must 
stick to my guns, life or death. 

Just now I am living as the guest of an old lady in a village near 
Boston. I accidentally made her acquaintance in the railway train, 
and she invited me to come over and live with her. I have an advan- 
tage in living with her, in saving for some time my expenditure of £1 
per day, and she has the advantage of inviting her friends over here 
and showing them a curio from India! And all this must be borne. 
Starvation, cold, hooting in the streets on account of my quaint dress, 
these are what I have to fight against. But, my dear boy, no great 
things were ever done without great labour. 

Know, then, that this is the land of Christians, and any other influ- 
ence than that is almost zero. Nor do I care a bit for the enmity of 
any — ists in the world. I am here amongst the children of the Son 
of Mary and the Lord Jesus will help me. They like much the broad 
views of Hinduism and my love for the Prophet of Nazareth. I tell 
them that I preach nothing against the Great One of Galilee. I only 
ask the Christians to take in the Great Ones of Ind along with the 
Lord Jesus, and they appreciate it. 

Winter is approaching and I shall have to get all sorts of warm 
clothing, and we require more warm clothing than the natives. Look 
sharp, my boy, take courage. We are destined by the Lord to do 
great things in India. Have faith. We will do. We, the poor and the 
despised, who really feel, and not those. 

In Chicago, the other day, a funny thing happened The Raja of 
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Kapurthala was here, and he was being lionised by some portion of 
Chicago society. I once met the Raja in the Fair grounds, but he was 
too big to speak with a poor Fakir. There was an eccentric Mahratta 
Brahmin selling nail-made pictures in the Fair, dressed in a dhoti. 
This fellow told the reporters all sorts of things against the Raja — 
that he was a man of low caste, that those Rajas were nothing but 
slaves, and that they generally led immoral lives, etc., etc. And these 
truthful (?) editors, for which America is famous, wanted to give to 
the boy’s stories some weight; and so the next day they wrote huge 
columns in their papers about the description of a man of wisdom 
from India, meaning me — extolling me to the skies, and putting 
all sorts of words in my mouth, which I never even dreamt of, and 
ascribing to me all those remarks made by the Mahratta Brahmin 
about the Raja of Kapurthala. And it was such a good brushing that 
Chicago soceity gave up the Raja in hot haste . . . These newspaper 
editors made capital out of me to give my countryman a brushing. 
That shows, however, that in this country intellect carries more 
weight than all the pomp of money and title. 

Yesterday Mrs Johnson, the lady superintendent of the women’s 
prison, was here. They don’t call it prison but reformatory here. It 
is the grandest thing I have seen in America. How the inmates are 
benevolently treated, how they are reformed and sent back as use- 
ful members of society; how grand, how beautiful, You must see to 
believe! And, oh, how my heart ached to think of what we think of 
the poor, the low, in India. They have no chance, no escape, no way 
to climb up. The poor, the low, the sinner in India have no friends, no 
help — they cannot rise, try however they may. They sink lower and 
lower every day, they feel the blows showered upon them by a cruel 
society, and they do not know whence the blow comes. They have 
forgotten that they too are men. And the result is slavery. Thoughtful 
people within the last few years have seen it, but unfortunately laid 
it at the door of the Hindu religion, and to them, the only way of 
bettering is by crushing this grandest religion of the world. Hear me, 
my friend, I have discovered the secret through the grace of the Lord. 
Religion is not in fault. On the other hand, your religion teaches you 
that every being is only your own self multiplied. But it was the want 
of practical application, the want of sympathy — the want of heart. 
The Lord once more came to you as Buddha and taught you how 
to feel, how to sympathise with the poor, the miserable, the sinner, 
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but you heard Him not. Your priests invented the horrible story that 
the Lord was here for deluding demons with false doctrines! True 
indeed, but we are the demons, not those that believed. And just as 
the Jews denied the Lord Jesus and are since that day wandering over 
the world as homeless beggars, tyrannised over by everybody, so 
you are bond-slaves to any nation that thinks it worth while to rule 
over you. Ah, tyrants! you do not know that the obverse is tyranny, 
and the reverse slavery. The slave and the tyrant are synonymous. 

Balaji and G. G. may remember one evening at Pondicherry — we 
were discussing the matter of sea-voyage with a Pandit, and I shall 
always remember his brutal gestures and his Kadapi Na (never)! 
They do not know that India is a very small part of the world, and 
the whole world looks down with contempt upon the three hundred 
millions of earthworms crawling upon the fair soil of India and 
trying to oppress each other. This state of things must be removed, 
not by destroying religion but by following the great teachings of 
the Hindu faith, and joining with it the wonderful sympathy of that 
logical development of Hinduism — Buddhism. 

A hundred thousand men and women, fired with the zeal of 
holiness, fortified with eternal faith in the Lord, and nerved to 
lion’s courage by their sympathy for the poor and the fallen and 
the downtrodden, will go over the length and breadth of the land, 
preaching the gospel of salvation, the gospel of help, the gospel of 
social raising-up — the gospel of equality. 

No religion on earth preaches the dignity of humanity in such a 
lofty strain as Hinduism, and no religion on earth treads upon the 
necks of the poor and the low in such a fashion as Hinduism. The 
Lord has shown me that religion is not in fault, but it is the Pharisees 
and Sadducees in Hinduism, hypocrites, who invent all sorts of 
engines of tyranny in the shape of doctrines of Paramarthika and 
Vyavaharika. 

Despair not; remember the Lord says in the Gita, ‘To work you 
have the right, but not to the result.’ Gird up your loins, my boy. I am 
called by the Lord for this. I have been dragged through a whole life 
full of crosses and tortures, I have seen the nearest and dearest die, 
almost of starvation; I have been ridiculed, distrusted, and have suf- 
fered for my sympathy for the very men who scoff and scorn. Well, 
my boy, this is the school of misery, which is also the school for great 
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souls and prophets for the cultivation of sympathy, of patience and, 
above all, of an indomitable iron will which quakes not even if the 
universe be pulverised at our feet. I pity them. It is not their fault. 
They are children, yea, veritable children, though they be great and 
high in society. Their eyes see nothing beyond their little horizon 
of a few yards — the routine-work, eating, drinking, earning, and 
begetting, following each other in mathematical precision. They know 
nothing beyond — happy little souls! Their sleep is never disturbed, 
their nice little brown studies of lives never rudely shocked by the 
wail of woe, of misery, of degradation, and poverty, that has filled 
the Indian atmosphere — the result of centuries of oppression. They 
little dream of the ages of tyranny, mental, moral, and physical, that 
has reduced the image of God to a mere beast of burden; the emblem 
of the Divine Mother, to a slave to bear children; and life itself, a 
curse. But there are others who see, feel, and shed tears of blood in 
their hearts, who think that there is a remedy for it, and who are 
ready to apply this remedy at any cost, even to the giving up of life. 
And ‘of such is the kingdom of Heaven’. Is it not then natural, my 
friends, that they have no time to look down from their heights to 
the vagaries of these contemptible little insects, ready every moment 
to spit their little venoms? 

Trust not to the so-called rich, they are more dead than alive. The 
hope lies in you — in the meek, the lowly, but the faithful. Have 
faith in the Lord; no policy, it is nothing. Feel for the miserable and 
look up for help — it shall come. I have travelled twelve years with 
this load in my heart and this idea in my head. I have gone from 
door to door of the so-called rich and great. With a bleeding heart 
I have crossed half the world to this strange land, seeking for help. 
The Lord is great. I know He will help me. I may perish of cold or 
hunger in this land, but I bequeath to you, young men, this sympa- 
thy, this struggle for the poor, the ignorant, the oppressed. Go now 
this minute to the temple of Parthasarathi and before Him who 
was friend to the poor and lowly cowherds of Gokula, who never 
shrank to embrace the Pariah Guhaka, who accepted the invitation 
of a prostitute in preference to that of the nobles and saved her in 
His incarnation as Buddha — yea, down on your faces before Him, 
and make a great sacrifice, the sacrifice of a whole life for them, for 
whom He comes from time to time, whom He loves above all, the 
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poor, the lowly, the oppressed. Vow, then, to devote your whole lives 
to the cause of the redemption of these three hundred millions, going 
down and down every day. 

It is not the work of a day, and the path is full of the most deadly 
thorns. But Parthasarathi is ready to be our Sarathi — we know 
that. And in His name and with eternal faith in Him, set fire to the 
mountain of misery that has been heaped upon India for ages — and 
it shall be burned down. Come then, look it in the face, brethren, it 
is a grand task, and we are so low. But we are the sons of Light and 
children of God. Glory unto the Lord, we will succeed. Hundreds 
will fall in the struggle, hundreds will be ready to take it up. I may 
die here unsuccessful, another will take up the task. You know the 
disease, you know the remedy, only have faith. Do not look up to 
the so-called rich and great; do not care for the heartless intellectual 
writers, and their cold-blooded newspaper articles. Faith, sympathy 
— fiery faith and fiery sympathy! Life is nothing, death is nothing, 
hunger nothing, cold nothing. Glory unto the Lord — march on, the 
Lord is our General. Do not look back to see who falls — forward 
— onward! Thus and thus we shall go on, brethren. One falls, and 
another takes up the work. 

From this village I am going to Boston tomorrow. I am going to 
speak at a big Ladies’ Club here, which is helping Ramabai. I must 
first go and buy some clothing in Boston. If I am to live longer here, 
my quaint dress will not do. People gather by hundreds in the streets 
to see me. So what I want is to dress myself in a long black coat, 
and keep a red robe and turban to wear when I lecture. This is what 
the ladies advise me to do, and they are the rulers here, and I must 
have their sympathy. Before you get this letter my money would 
come down to somewhat about £70 of £60. So try your best to send 
some money. It is necessary to remain here for some time to have any 
influence here. I could not see the phonograph for Mr Bhattacharya 
as I got his letter here. If I go to Chicago again, I will look for them. 
I do not know whether I shall go back to Chicago or not. My friends 
there write me to represent India. And the gentleman, to whom 
Varada Rao introduced me, is one of the directors of the Fair; but 
then I refused as I would have to spend all any little stock of money 
in remaining more than a month in Chicago. 

In America, there are no classes in the railway except in Canada. 
So I have to travel first-class, as that is the only class; but I do not 
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venture in the Pullmans. They are very comfortable — you sleep, 
eat, drink, even bathe in them, just as if you were in a hotel — but 
they are too expensive. 

It is very hard work getting into society and making yourself heard. 
Now nobody is in the towns, they are all away in summer places. 
They will all come back in winter. Therefore I must wait. After such 
a struggle, I am not going to give up easily. Only try your best to 
help me as much as you can; and even if you cannot, I must try to 
the end. And even if I die of cold or disease or hunger here, you take 
up the task. Holiness sincerity, and faith. I have left instructions with 
Cooks to forward any letter or money to me wherever I am. Rome 
was not built in a day. If you can keep me here for six months at least, 
I hope everything will come right. In the meantime I am trying my 
best to find any plank I can float upon. And if I find out any means 
to support myself, I shall wire to you immediately. 

First I will try in America; and if I fail, try in England; if I fail, go 
back to India and wait for further commands from High. Ramdas’s 
father has gone to England. He is in a hurry to gone home. He is a 
very good man at heart, only the Baniya roughness on the surface. 
It would take more than twenty days for the letter to reach. Even 
now it is so cold in New England that every day we have fires night 
and morning. Canada is still colder. I never saw snow on such low 
hills as there. 

Gradually I can make my way; but that means a longer residence in 
this horribly expensive country. Just now the raising of the Rupee in 
India has created a panic in this country, and lots of mills have been 
stopped. So I cannot hope for anything just now, but I must wait. 

Just now I have been to the tailor and ordered some winter cloth- 
ings, and that would cost at least 300 rupees and up. And still it would 
not be good clothes, only decent. Ladies here are very particular 
about a man’s dress, and they are the power in this country. They... 
never fail the missionaries. They are helping our Ramabai every year. 
If you fail in keeping me here, send some money to get me out of the 
country. In the meantime if anything turns out in my favour, I will 
write or wire. A word costs 4 rupees in cable!! 


Yours, 
VIVEKANANDA 
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CHICAGO 
2 November 1893 


DEAR ALASINGA, 


Iam so sorry that a moment’s weakness on my part should cause you 
so much trouble; I was out of pocket at that time. Since then the Lord 
sent me friends. At a village near Boston I made the acquaintance of 
Dr Wright, Professor of Greek in the Harvard University. He sym- 
pathised with me very much and urged upon me the necessity of going 
to the Parliament of Religions, which he thought would give me an 
introduction to the nation. As I was not acquainted with anybody, 
the Professor undertook to arrange everything for me, and eventu- 
ally I came back to Chicago. Here I, together with the oriental and 
occidental delegates to the Parliament of Religions, were all lodged 
in the house of a gentleman. 

On the morning of the opening of the Parliament, we all assembled 
in a building called the Art Palace, where one huge and other smaller 
temporary halls were erected for the sittings of the Parliament. Men 
from all nations were there. From India were Mazoomdar of the 
Brahmo Samaj, and Nagarkar of Bombay, Mr Gandhi represent- 
ing the Jains, and Mr Chakravarti representing Theosophy with 
Mrs Annie Besant. Of these, Mazoomdar and I were, of course, old 
friends, and Chakravarti knew me by name. There was a grand pro- 
cession, and we were all marshalled on to the platform. Imagine a hall 
below and a huge gallery above, packed with six or seven thousand 
men and women representing the best culture of the country, and on 
the platform learned men of all the nations of the earth. And I, who 
never spoke in public in my life, to address this august assemblage!! 
It was opened in great form with music and ceremony and speeches; 
then the delegates were introduced one by one, and they stepped up 
and spoke. Of course my heart was fluttering, and my tongue nearly 
dried up; I was so nervous and could not venture to speak in the 
morning. Mazoomdar made a nice speech, Chakravarti a nicer one, 
and they were much applauded. They were all prepared and came 
with ready-made speeches. I was a fool and had none, but bowed 
down to Devi Sarasvati and stepped up, and Dr Barrows introduced 
me. I made a short speech. I addressed the assembly as ‘Sisters and 
Brothers of America’, a deafening applause of two minutes followed, 
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and then I proceeded; and when it was finished, I sat down, almost 
exhausted with emotion. The next day all the papers announced 
that my speech was the hit of the day, and I became known to the 
whole of America. Truly has it been said by the great commentator 
Shridhara — YH Hefa arate — ‘Who maketh the dumb a fluent 
speaker’. His name be praised! From that day I became a celebrity, 
and the day I read my paper on Hinduism, the hall was packed as 
it had never been before. I quote to you from one of the papers: 
‘Ladies, ladies, ladies packing every place — filling every corner, they 
patiently waited and waited while the papers that separated them 
from Vivekananda were read’, etc. You would be astonished if I 
sent over to you the newspaper cuttings, but you already know that 
Iam a hater of celebrity. Suffice it to say, that whenever I went on 
the platform, a deafening applause would be raised for me. Nearly 
all the papers paid high tributes to me, and even the most bigoted 
had to admit that ‘This man with his handsome face and magnetic 
presence and wonderful oratory is the most prominent figure in the 
Parliament’, etc., etc. Sufficient for you to know that never before 
did an Oriental make such an impression on American society. 

And how to speak of their kindness? I have no more wants now, 
I am well off, and all the money that I require to visit Europe I shall 
get from here... A boy called Narasimhacharya has cropped up in 
our midst. He has been loafing about the city for the last three years. 
Loafing or no loafing, I like him; but please write to me all about 
him if you know anything. He knows you. He came in the year of 
the Paris Exhibition to Europe. 

I am now out of want. Many of the handsomest houses in this 
city are open to me. All the time I am living as a guest of somebody 
or other. There is a curiosity in this nation, such as you meet with 
nowhere else. They want to know everything, and their women — 
they are the most advanced in the world. The average American 
woman is far more cultivated than the average American man. The 
men slave all their life for money, and the women snatch every oppor- 
tunity to improve themselves. And they are a very kind-hearted, frank 
people. Everybody who has a fad to preach comes here, and I am 
sorry to say that most of these are not sound. The Americans have 
their faults too, and what nation has not? But this is my summing 
up: Asia laid the germs of civilisation, Europe developed man, and 
America is developing the woman and the masses. It is the paradise 
of the woman and the labourer. Now contrast the American masses 
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and women with ours, and you get the idea at once. The Americans 
are fast becoming liberal. Judge them not by the specimens of hard- 
shelled Christians (it is their own phrase) that you see in India. There 
are those here too, but their number is decreasing rapidly, and this 
great nation is progressing fast towards that spirituality which is the 
standard boast of the Hindu. 

The Hindu must not give up his religion, but must keep religion 
within its proper limits end give freedom to society to grow. All 
the reformers in India made the serious mistake of holding religion 
accountable for all the horrors of priestcraft and degeneration and 
went forth with to pull down the indestructible structure, and what 
was the result? Failure! Beginning from Buddha down to Ram Mohan 
Roy, everyone made the mistake of holding caste to be a religious 
institution and tried to pull down religion and caste all together, and 
failed. But in spite of all the ravings of the priests, caste is simply 
a crystallised social institution, which after doing its service is now 
filling the atmosphere of India with its stench, and it can only be 
removed by giving back to the people their lost social individuality. 
Every man born here knows that he is a man. Every man born in 
India knows that he is a slave of society. Now, freedom is the only 
condition of growth; take that off, the result is degeneration. With 
the introduction of modern competition, see how caste is disap- 
pearing fast! No religion is now necessary to kill it. The Brahmana 
shopkeeper, shoemaker, and wine-distiller are common in Northern 
India. And why? Because of competition. No man is prohibited 
from doing anything he pleases for his livelihood under the present 
Government, and the result is neck and neck competition, and thus 
thousands are seeking and finding the highest level they were born 
for, instead of vegetating at the bottom. 

I must remain in this country at least through the winter, and then 
go to Europe. The Lord will provide everything for me. You need not 
disturb yourself about it. I cannot express my gratitude for your love. 

Day by day I am feeling that the Lord is with me, and I am try- 
ing to follow His direction. His will be done . . . We will do great 
things for the world, and that for the sake of doing good and not 
for name and fame. 

‘Ours not to reason why, ours but to do and die.’ Be of good cheer 
and believe that we are selected by the Lord to do great things, and 
we will do them. Hold yourself in readiness, i.e. be pure and holy, and 
love for love’s sake. Love the poor, the miserable, the downtrodden, 
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and the Lord will bless you. 

See the Raja of Ramnad and others from time to time and urge 
them to sympathise with the masses of India. Tell them how they 
are standing on the neck of the poor, and that they are not fit to be 
called men if they do not try to raise them up. Be fearless, the Lord 
is with you, and He will yet raise the starving and ignorant millions 
of India. A railway porter here is better educated than many of your 
young men and most of your princes. Every American woman has 
far better education than can be conceived of by the majority of 
Hindu women. Why cannot we have the same education? We must. 

Think not that you are poor; money is not power, but goodness, 
holiness. Come and see how it is so all over the world. 


Yours with blessings, 
VIVEKANANDA 


PS. By the bye, your uncle’s paper was the most curious phenomenon 
I ever saw. It was like a tradesman’s catalogue, and it was not thought 
fit to be read in the Parliament. So Narasimhacharya read a few 
extracts from it in a side hall, and nobody understood a word of it. 
Do not tell him of it. It is a great art to press the largest amount of 
thought into the smallest number of words. Even Manilal Dvivedi’s 
paper had to be cut very short. More than a thousand papers were 
read, and there was no time to give to such wild perorations. I had a 
good long time given to me over the ordinary half hour, . . . because 
the most popular speakers were always put down last, to hold the 
audience. And Lord bless them, what sympathy they have, and 
what patience! They would sit from ten o’clock in the morning to 
ten o’clock at night — only a recess of half an hour for a meal, and 
paper after paper read, most of them very trivial, but they would 
wait and wait to hear their favourites. 

Dharmapala of Ceylon was one of the favourites But unfortu- 
nately he was not a good speaker. He had only quotations from Max 
Miller and Rhys Davids to give them. He is a very sweet man, and 
we became very intimate during the Parliament. 

A Christian lady from Poona, Miss Sorabji, and the Jain repre- 
sentative, Mr Gandhi, are going to remain longer in the country 
end make lecture tours. I hope they will succeed. Lecturing is a very 
profitable occupation in this country and sometimes pays well. 

Mr Ingersoll gets five to six hundred dollars a lecture. He is the 
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most celebrated lecturer in this country. Do not publish this letter. 
After reading, send it to the Maharaja (of Khetri). I have sent him 
my photograph in America. 


541 DEARBORN AVENUE, 
CHICAGO, 1894 


DEAR ALASINGA, 


Your letter just to hand... I was mistaken in asking you to publish 
the scraps I sent you. It was one of my awful mistakes. It shows a 
moment’s weakness. Money can be raised in this country by lecturing 
for two or three years. But I have tried a little, and although there is 
much public appreciation of my work, it is thoroughly uncongenial 
and demoralising to me. 

I have read what you say about the Indian papers and their criti- 
cisms, which are natural. Jealousy is the central vice of every enslaved 
race. And it is jealousy and want of combination which cause and 
perpetuate slavery. You cannot feel the truth of this remark until you 
come out of India. The secret of Westerners’ success is this power of 
combination, the basis of which is mutual trust and appreciation. 
The weaker and more cowardly a nation is, so much the more is this 
sin visible... But, my son, you ought not to expect anything from 
a slavish race. The case is almost desperate no doubt, but let me put 
the case before you all. Can you put life into this dead mass — dead 
to almost all moral aspiration, dead to all future possibilities — and 
always ready to spring upon those that would try to do good to them? 
Can you take the position of a physician who tries to pour medicine 
down the throat of a kicking and refractory child? ... An American 
or a European always supports his countrymen in a foreign country. 
... Let me remind you again, ‘Thou hast the right to work but not 
to the fruits thereof.’ Stand firm like a rock. Truth always triumphs. 
Let the children of Sri Ramakrishna be true to themselves and every- 
thing will be all right. We may not live to see the outcome, but as 
sure as we live, it will come sooner or later. What India wants is a 
new electric fire to stir up a fresh vigour in the national veins. This 
was ever, and always will be, slow work. Be content to work, and, 
above all, be true to yourself. Be pure, staunch, and sincere to the 
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very backbone, and everything will be all right. If you have marked 
anything in the disciples of Sri Ramakrishna, it is this — they are 
sincere to the backbone. My task will be done, and I shall be quite 
content to die, if I can bring up and launch one hundred such men 
over India. He, the Lord, knows best. Let ignorant men talk non- 
sense. We neither seek aid nor avoid it — we are the servants of the 
Most High. The petty attempts of small men should be beneath our 
notice. Onward! Upon ages of struggle a character is built. Be not 
discouraged. One word of truth can never be lost; for ages it may be 
hidden under rubbish, but it will show itself sooner or later. Truth is 
indestructible, virtue is indestructible, purity is indestructible. Give 
me a genuine man; I do not want masses of converts. My son, hold 
fast! Do not care for anybody to help you. Is not the Lord infinitely 
greater than all human help? Be holy — trust in the Lord, depend 
on Him always, and you are on the right track; nothing can prevail 
against you. 

Let us pray, ‘Lead, Kindly Light’ —a beam will come through the 
dark, and a hand will be stretched forth to lead us. I always pray for 
you: you must pray for me. Let each one of us pray day and night 
for the downtrodden millions in India who are held fast by poverty, 
priestcraft, and tyranny — pray day and night for them. I care more 
to preach religion to them than to the high and the rich. I am no 
metaphysician, no philosopher, nay, no saint. But I am poor, I love 
the poor. I see what they call the poor of this country, and how many 
there are who feel for them! What an immense difference in India! 
Who feels there for the two hundred millions of men and women 
sunken forever in poverty and ignorance? Where is the way out? 
Who feels for them? They cannot find light or education. Who will 
bring the light to them — who will travel from door to door bringing 
education to them? Let these people be your God — think of them, 
work for them, pray for them incessantly — the Lord will show you 
the way. Him I call a Mahatman (great soul) whose heart bleeds for 
the poor, otherwise he is a Duratman (wicked soul). Let us unite 
our wills in continued prayer for their good. We may die unknown, 
unpitied, unbewailed, without accomplishing anything — but not 
one thought will be lost. It will take effect, sooner or later. My heart 
is too full to express my feeling; you know it, you can imagine it. So 
long as the millions live in hunger and ignorance, I hold every man 
a traitor who, having been educated at their expense, pays not the 
least heed to them! I call those men who strut about in their finery, 
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having got all their money by grinding the poor wretches, so long 
as they do not do anything for those two hundred millions who are 
now no better than hungry savages! We are poor, my brothers, we 
are nobodies, but such have been always the instruments of the Most 
High. The Lord bless you all. 


With all love, 
VIVEKANANDA 


54 W. 33RD STREET, N.Y. 
1 February 1895 


DEAR SISTER (Miss Mary Hale) 


I just received your beautiful note . . . Well, sometimes it is a good 
discipline to be forced to work for work’s sake, even to the length 
of not being allowed to enjoy the fruits of one’s labour.... 1am very 
glad of your criticisms and am not sorry at all. The other day at Miss 
Thursby’s I had an excited argument with a Presbyterian gentleman, 
who, as usual, got very hot, angry, and abusive. However, I was 
afterwards severely reprimanded by Mrs Bull for this, as such things 
hinder my work. So, it seems, is your opinion. 

I am glad you write about it just now, because I have been giving 
a good deal of thought to it. In the first place, I am not at all sorry 
for these things — perhaps that may disgust you — it may. I know 
full well how good it is for one’s worldly prospects to be sweet. I do 
everything to be sweet, but when it comes to a horrible compro- 
mise with the truth within, then I stop. I do not believe in humility. 
I believe in Samadarshitva — same state of mind with regard to all. 
The duty of the ordinary man is to obey the commands of his ‘God’, 
society; but the children of light never do so. This is an eternal law. 
One accommodates himself to surroundings and social opinion and 
gets all good things from society, the giver of all good to such. The 
other stands alone and draws society up towards him. The accom- 
modating man finds a path of roses; the non-accommodating, one 
of thorns. But the worshippers of ‘Vox populi’ go to annihilation in 
a moment; the children of truth live forever. 

I will compare truth to a corrosive substance of infinite power. It 
burns its way in wherever it falls — in soft substance at once, hard 
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granite slowly, but it must. What is writ is writ. I am so, so sorry, 
Sister, that I cannot make myself sweet and accommodating to every 
black falsehood. But I cannot. I have suffered for it all my life. But I 
cannot. I have essayed and essayed. But I cannot. At last I have given 
it up. The Lord is great. He will not allow me to become a hypocrite. 
Now let what is in come out. I have not found a way that will please 
all, and I cannot but be what I am, true to my own self. “Youth and 
beauty vanish, life and wealth vanish, name and fame vanish, even 
the mountains crumble into dust. Friendship and love vanish. Truth 
alone abides.’ God of Truth, be Thou alone my guide! I am too old 
to change now into milk and honey. Allow me to remain as I am. 
‘Without fear — without shopkeeping, caring neither for friend nor 
foe, do thou hold on to Truth, Sannyasin, and from this moment give 
up this world and the next and all that are to come — their enjoy- 
ments and their vanities. Truth, be thou alone my guide.’ I have no 
desire for wealth or name or fame or enjoyments, Sister — they are 
dust unto me. I wanted to help my brethren. I have not the tact to 
earn money, bless the Lord. What reason is there for me to conform 
to the vagaries of the world around me and not obey the voice of 
Truth within? The mind is still weak, Sister, it sometimes mechani- 
cally clutches at earthly help. But Iam not afraid. Fear is the greatest 
sin my religion teaches. 

The last fight with the Presbyterian priest and the long fight after- 
wards with Mrs Bull showed me in a clear light what Manu says to 
the Sannyasin, ‘Live alone, walk alone.’ All friendship, all love, is 
only limitation. There never was a friendship, especially of women, 
which was not exacting. O great sages! You were right. One can- 
not serve the God of Truth who leans upon somebody. Be still, my 
soul! Be alone! and the Lord is with you. Life is nothing! Death is a 
delusion! All this is not, God alone is! Fear not, my soul! Be alone. 
Sister, the way is long, the time is short, evening is approaching. 
I have to go home soon. I have no time to give my manners a finish. 
I cannot find time to deliver my message. You are good, you are so 
kind, I will do anything for you; and do not be angry, I see you all 
are mere children. 

Dream no more! Oh, dream no more, my soul! In one word, 
Ihave a message to give, I have no time to be sweet to the world, and 
every attempt at sweetness makes me a hypocrite. I will die a thou- 
sand deaths rather than lead a jelly-fish existence and yield to every 
requirement of this foolish world, no matter whether it be my own 
country or a foreign country. You are mistaken, utterly mistaken, if 
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you think I have a work, as Mrs. Bull thinks; I have no work under 
or beyond the sun. I have a message, and I will give it after my own 
fashion. I will neither Hinduise my message, nor Christianise it, nor 
make it any ‘ise’ in the world. I will only my-ise it and that is all. 
Liberty, Mukti, is all my religion, and everything that tries to curb it, 
I will avoid by fight or flight. Pooh! I try to pacify the priests!! Sister, 
do not take this amiss. But you are babies and babies must submit 
to be taught. You have not yet drunk of that fountain which makes 
‘reason unreason, mortal immortal, this world a zero, and of mana 
God’. Come out if you can of this network of foolishness they call 
this world. Then I will call you indeed brave and free. If you cannot, 
cheer those that dare dash this false God, society, to the ground and 
trample on its unmitigated hypocrisy; if you cannot cheer them, pray, 
be silent, but do not try to drag them down again into the mire with 
such false nonsense as compromise and becoming nice and sweet. 

I hate this world, this dream, this horrible nightmare with its 
churches and chicaneries, its books and blackguardisms, its fair faces 
and false hearts, its howling righteousness on the surface and utter 
hollowness beneath, and, above all, its sanctified shopkeeping. What! 
measure any soul according to what the bond-slaves of the world 
say? — Pooh! Sister, you do not know the Sannyasin. ‘He stands 
on the heads of the Vedas!’ say the Vedas, because he is free from 
churches and sects and religions and prophets and books and all of 
that ilk! Missionary or no missionary, let them howl and attack me 
with all they can, I take them as Bhartrihari says, ‘Go thou thy ways, 
Sannyasin! Some will say, ‘Who is this mad man?’ Others, ‘Who is this 
Chandala?’ Others will know thee to be a sage. Be glad at the prattle 
of the worldlings.’ But when they attack, know that, “The elephant 
passing through the market-place is always beset by curs, but he cares 
not. He goes straight on his own way. So it is always, when a great 
soul appears there will be numbers to bark after him.’ [Tulasidasa] 

Iam living with Landsberg at 54 W. 33rd Street. He is a brave and 
noble soul, Lord bless him. Sometimes I go to the Guernseys’ to sleep. 

Lord bless you all ever and ever — and may He lead you quickly 
out of this big humbug, the world! May you never be enchanted by 
this old witch, the world! May Shankara help you! May Uma open 
the door of truth for you and take away all your delusions! 


Yours with love and blessings, 
VIVEKANANDA 
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U.S.A. 
6 May 1895 
DEAR ALASINGA, 


This morning I received your last letter and that first volume of the 
Bhashya of Ramanujacharya. A few days ago I received another letter 
from you. Also I received a letter from Mr Mani Iyer. Iam doing well 
and going on in the same old rate. You mention about the lectures of 
Mr Lund. I do not know who he is or where he is. He may be some 
one lecturing in churches; for had he big platforms, we would have 
heard of him. Maybe, he gets them reported in some newspapers and 
sends them to India; and the missionaries may be making trade out 
of it. Well, so far I guess from the tone of your letters. It is no public 
affair here to call forth any defence from us; for in that case I will 
have to fight hundreds of them here every day. For India is now in 
the air, and the orthodox, including Dr Barrows and all the rest, are 
struggling hard to put out the fire. In the second place, every one of 
these orthodox lectures against India must have a good deal of abuse 
hurled against me. If you hear some of the filthy stories the orthodox 
men and women invent against me, you will be astonished. Now, do 
you mean to say that a Sannyasin should go about defending himself 
against the brutal and cowardly attacks of these self-seeking men 
and women? I have some very influential friends here who, now and 
then, give them their quietus. Again, why should I waste my energies 
defending Hinduism if the Hindus all go to sleep? What are you three 
hundred millions of people doing there, especially those that are so 
proud of their learning etc.? Why do you not take up the fighting 
and leave me to teach and preach? Here am I struggling day and 
night in the midst of strangers ... What help does India send? Did 
the world ever see a nation with less patriotism than the Indian? If 
you could send and maintain for a few years a dozen well-educated 
strong men to preach in Europe and America, you would do immense 
service to India, both morally and politically. Every man who mor- 
ally sympathises with India becomes a political friend. Many of the 
Western people think of you as a nation of half-naked savages, and 
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therefore only fit to be whipped into civilisation. If you three hundred 
millions become cowed by the missionaries — you cowards — and 
dare not say a word, what can one man do in a far distant land? 
Even what I have done, you do not deserve. 

Why do you not send your defences to the American magazines? 
What prevents you? You race of cowards — physical, moral, and 
spiritual! You animals fit to be treated as you are with two ideas 
before you — lust and money — you want to prod a Sannyasin to a 
life of constant fighting, and you are afraid of the ‘Saheb logs’, even 
missionaries! And you will do great things, pish! Why not some of 
you write a beautiful defence and send it to the Arena Publishing 
Company of Boston? The Arena is a magazine which will gladly 
publish it and perhaps pay you hard money. So far it ends. Think 
of this when you will be tempted to be a fool. Think that up to date 
every blackguard of a Hindu that had hitherto come to western lands 
had too often criticised his own faith and country in order to get 
praise or money. You know that I did not come to seek name and 
fame; it was forced upon me. Why shall I go back to India? Who will 
help me? ... You are children, you prattle you do not know what. 
Where are the men in Madras who will give up the world to preach 
religion? Worldliness and realisation of God cannot go together. Iam 
the one man who dared defend his country, and I have given them 
such ideas as they never expected from a Hindu. There are many 
who are against me, but I will never be a coward like you. There 
are also thousands in the country who are my friends, and hundreds 
who would follow me unto death; every year they will increase, and 
if I live and work with them, my ideals of life and religion will be 
fulfilled. Do you see? 

I do not hear much now about the Temple Universal that was to 
be built in America; yet I have a firm footing in New York, the very 
centre of American life, and so my work will go on. I am taking 
several of my disciples to a summer retreat to finish their training in 
Yoga and Bhakti and Jnana, and then they will be able to help carry 
the work on. Now my boys, go to work. 

Within a month I shall be in a position to send some money for 
the paper. Do not go about begging from the Hindu beggars. I will 
do it all myself with my own brain and strong right hand. I do not 
want the help of any man here or in India. Do not press too much 
the Ramakrishna Avatara. 
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Now I will tell you my discovery. All of religion is contained in 
the Vedanta, that is, in the three stages of the Vedanta philosophy, 
the Dvaita, Vishishtadvaita and Advaita; one comes after the other. 
These are the three stages of spiritual growth in man. Each one is 
necessary. This is the essential of religion: the Vedanta, applied to the 
various ethnic customs and creeds of India, is Hinduism. The first 
stage, i.e. Dvaita, applied to the ideas of the ethnic groups of Europe, 
is Christianity; as applied to the Semitic groups, Mohammedanism. 
The Advaita, as applied in its Yoga-perception form, is Buddhism 
etc. Now by religion is meant the Vedanta; the applications must 
vary according to the different needs, surroundings, and other 
circumstances of different nations. You will find that although the 
philosophy is the same, the Shaktas, Shaivas, etc. apply it each to 
their own special cult and forms. Now, in your journal write article 
after article on these three systems, showing their harmony as one 
following after the other, and at the same time keeping off the cer- 
emonial forms altogether. That is, preach the philosophy, the spiritual 
part, and let people suit it to their own forms. I wish to write a book 
on this subject, therefore I wanted the three Bhashyas; but only one 
volume of the Ramanuja (Bhashya) has reached me as yet. 

The American Theosophists have seceded from the others, and 
now they hate India. Poor things! And Sturdy of England who has 
lately been in India and met my brother Shivananda wrote me a letter 
wanting to know when I go over to England. I wrote him a nice let- 
ter. What about Babu Akshay Kumar Ghosh? I do not hear anything 
from him more. Give the missionaries and others their dues. Get up 
some of our very strong men and write a nice, strong, but good-toned 
article on the present religious revival in India and send it to some 
American magazine. I am acquainted with only one or two of them. 
You know I am not much of a writer. Iam not in the habit of going 
from door to door begging. I sit quiet and let things come to me. . 
. Now, my children, I could have made a grand success in the way 
of organising here, if I were a worldly hypocrite. Alas! That is all of 
religion here; money and name = priest, money and lust = layman. I 
am to create a new order of humanity here who are sincere believers 
in God and care nothing for the world. This must be slow, very slow. 
In the meantime you go on with your work, and I shall steer my boat 
straight ahead. The journal must not be flippant but steady, calm, 
and high-toned . . . Get hold of a band of fine, steady writers . . . Be 
perfectly unselfish, be steady and work on. We will do great things; 
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do not fear... One thing more. Be the servant of all, and do not try 
in the least to govern others. That will excite jealousy and destroy 
everything ... Go on. You have worked wonderfully well. We do 
not wait for help, we will work it out, my boy, be self-reliant, faithful 
and patient. Do not antagonise my other friends, live in harmony 
with all. My eternal love to all. 


Ever yours with blessings, 
VIVEKANANDA 


PS. Nobody will come to help you if you put yourself forward as a 
leader .. . Kill self first if you want to succeed. 


3) 


PARIS 
9 September 1895 


DEAR ALASINGA, 


[...] lam surprised you take so seriously the missionaries’ nonsense. 
... If the people in India want me to keep strictly to my Hindu diet, 
please tell them to send me a cook and money enough to keep him. 
This silly bossism without a mite of real help makes me laugh. On 
the other hand, if the missionaries tell you that I have ever broken 
the two great vows of the Sannyasin — chastity and poverty — tell 
them that they are big liars. Please write to the missionary Hume 
asking him categorically to write you what misdemeanour he saw 
in me, or give you the names of his informants, and whether the 
information was first-hand or not; that will settle the question and 
expose the whole thing. 

As for me, mind you, I stand at nobody’s dictation. I know my 
mission in life, and no chauvinism about me; I belong as much to 
India as to the world, no humbug about that. I have helped you 
all I could. You must now help yourselves. What country has any 
special claim on me? Am I any nation’s slave? Don’t talk any more 
silly nonsense, you faithless atheists. 

I have worked hard and sent all the money I got to Calcutta and 
Madras, and then after doing all this, stand their silly dictation! Are 
you not ashamed? What do I owe to them? Do I care a fig for their 
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praise or fear their blame? Iam a singular man, my son, not even you 
can understand me yet. Do your work; if you cannot, stop; but do 
not try to ‘boss’ me with your nonsense. I see a greater Power than 
man, or God, or devil at my back. I require nobody’s help. I have 
been all my life helping others . . . They cannot raise a few rupees 
to help the work of the greatest man their country ever produced 
— Ramakrishna Paramahamsa; and they talk nonsense and want to 
dictate to the man for whom they did nothing, find who did every- 
thing he could for them! Such is the ungrateful world! 

Do you mean to say I am born to live and die one of those caste- 
ridden, superstitious, merciless, hypocritical, atheistic cowards that 
you find only amongst the educated Hindus? I hate cowardice; 
I will have nothing to do with cowards or political nonsense. I do 
not believe in any politics. God and truth are the only politics in the 
world, everything else is trash. 

I am going to London tomorrow. 


Yours with blessings, 
VIVEKANANDA 


LONDON 
18 November 1895 


DEAR ALASINGA, 


[...] In England my work is really splendid, I am astonished myself at 
it. The English people do not talk much in the newspapers, but they 
work silently. I am sure of more work in England than in America. 
Bands and bands come, and I have no room for so many; so they 
squat on the floor, ladies and all. I tell them to imagine that they 
are under the sky of India, under a spreading banyan, and they like 
the idea. I shall have to go away next week, and they are so sorry. 
Some think my work here will be hurt a little if I go away so soon. 
I do not think so. I do not depend on men or things. The Lord alone 
I depend upon — and He works through me. 

[. ..] Please everybody without becoming a hypocrite and without 
being a coward. Hold on to your own ideas with strength and purity, 
and whatever obstructions may now be in your way, the world is 
bound to listen to you in the long run. 
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I have no time even to die, as the Bengalis say. I work, work, work, 
and earn my own bread and help my country, and this all alone, 
and then get only criticism from friends and foes for all that! Well, 
you are but children, I shall have to bear everything. I have sent for 
a Sannyasin from Calcutta and shall leave him to work in London. 
I want one more for America — I want my own man. Guru-Bhakti 
is the foundation of all spiritual development. 

[.. .| Iam really tired from incessant work. Any other Hindu 
would have died if he had to work as hard as I have to. . . I want 
to go to India for a long rest. 


Ever yours with love and blessings, 
VIVEKANANDA. 


oS 


To Alasinga 


228 W. 39TH STREET, NEW YORK 
13 February 1896 


BLESSED AND BELOVED,’ 


About the Sannyasin coming over from India, I am sure he will help 
you in the translation work, also in other work. Later on, when 
I come, I may send him over to America. Today another Sannyasin 
has been added to the list. This time it is a man who is a genuine 
American and a religious teacher of some standing in the country. 
He was Dr Street. He is now Yogananda, as his leaning is all towards 
Yoga. 

I have been sending regular reports to the Brabmavadin from here. 
They will be published soon. It takes such a long time for things to 
reach India! Things are growing nobly in India. As there was no 
hocus-pocus from the beginning, the Vedanta is drawing the atten- 
tion of the highest classes in American society. Sarah Bernhardt, the 
French actress, has been playing ‘Iziel’ here. It is a sort of Frenchified 
life of Buddha, where a courtesan ‘Iziel’ wants to seduce the Buddha, 
under the banyan — and the Buddha preaches to her the vanity of the 
world, whilst she is sitting all the time in Buddha’s lap. However, all 
is well that ends well — the courtesan fails. Madame Bernhardt acts 
the courtesan. I went to see the Buddha business — and Madame 
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spying me in the audience wanted to have an interview with me. 
A swell family of my acquaintance arranged the affair. There were 
besides Madame M. Morrel, the celebrated singer, also the great 
electrician Tesla. Madame is a very scholarly lady and has studied 
up the metaphysics a good deal. M. Morrel was being interested, 
but Mr Tesla was charmed to hear about the Vedantic Prana and 
Akashé and the Kalpas, which according to him are the only theories 
modern science can entertain. Now both Akash and Prana again are 
produced from the cosmic Mahat, the Universal Mind, the Brahma 
or Ishvara. Mr. Tesla thinks he can demonstrate mathematically that 
force and matter are reducible to potential energy. Iam to go and 
see him next week, to get this new mathematical demonstration. 
In that case, the Vedantic cosmology will be placed on the surest 
of foundations. I am working a good deal now upon the cosmology 
and eschatology” of the Vedanta. I clearly see their perfect unison 
with modern science, and the elucidation of the one will be followed 
by that of the other. I intend to write a book later on in the form 
of questions and answers." The first chapter will be on cosmology, 
showing the harmony between Vedantic theories and modern science. 


Brahman The Absolute 


Mahat or ishvara Primal Creative Energy 


<a a 


Prana and Akasha Force and Matter 


The eschatology will be explained from the Advaitic standpoint 
only. That is to say, the dualist claims that the soul after death 
passes on to the Solar sphere, thence to the Lunar sphere, thence 
to the Electric sphere. Thence he is accompanied by a Purusha to 
Brahmaloka. (Thence, says the Advaitist, he goes to Nirvana.) 

Now on the Advaitic side, it is held that the soul neither comes 
nor goes, and that all these spheres or layers of the universe are only 
so many varying products of Akasha and Prana. That is to say, the 
lowest or most condensed is the Solar sphere, consisting of the visible 
universe, in which Prana appears as physical force, and Akasha as 
sensible matter. The next is called the Lunar sphere, which surrounds 
the Solar sphere. This is not the moon at all, but the habitation of the 
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gods, that is to say, Prana appears in it as psychic forces, and Akasha 
as Tanmatras or fine particles. Beyond this is the Electric sphere, 
that is to say, a condition in which the Prana is almost inseparable 
from Akasha, and you can hardly tell whether Electricity is force or 
matter. Next is the Brahmaloka, where there is neither Prana nor 
Akasha, but both are merged in the mind stuff, the primal energy. 
And here — there big neither Prana nor Akasha — the Jiva contem- 
plates the whole universe as Samashti or the sum total of Mahat or 
mind. This appears as a Purusha, an abstract universal soul, yet not 
the Absolute, for still there is multiplicity. From this the Jiva finds 
at last that Unity which is the end. Advaitism says that these are the 
visions which rise in succession before the Jiva, who himself neither 
goes nor comes, and that in the same way this present vision has 
been projected. The projection (Srishti) and dissolution must take 
place in the same order, only one means going backward, and the 
other coming out. 

Now as each individual can only see his own universe, that uni- 
verse is created with his bondage and goes away with his liberation, 
although it remains for others who are in bondage. Now name and 
form constitute the universe. A wave in the ocean is a wave, only 
in so far as it is bound by name and form. If the wave subsides, it 
is the ocean, but those name and form have immediately vanished 
for ever. So though the name and form of wave could never be 
without water that was fashioned into the wave by them, yet the 
name and form themselves were not the wave. They die as soon as 
ever it returns to water. But other names and forms live in relation 
to other waves. This name-and-form is called Maya, and the water 
is Brahman. The wave was nothing but water all the time, yet as 
a wave it had the name and form. Again this name and form cannot 
remain for one moment separated from the wave, although the wave 
as water can remain eternally separate from name and form. But 
because the name and form can never he separated, they can never 
be said to exist. Yet they are not zero. This is called Maya. 

I want to work; all this out carefully, but you will see at a glance 
that I am on the right track. It will take more study in physiology, 
on the relations between the higher and lower centres, to fill out the 
psychology of mind Chitta (mind-stuff), and Buddhi (intellect), and 
so on. But I have clear light now, free of all hocus-pocus. I want to 
give them dry, hard reason, softened in the sweetest syrup of love and 
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made spicy with intense work, and cooked in the kitchen of Yoga, 
so that even a baby can easily digest it. 


Yours etc., 
VIVEKANANDA 


3) 


GOPAL LAL VILLA, BENARES (VARANASI) CANTONMENT 
9 February 1902 


MY DEAR SWARUP (ANANDA), 


[.. .] In answer to Charu’s letter, tell him to study the Brahma-Sutras 
himself. What does he mean by the Brahma Sutras containing refer- 
ences to Buddhism? He means the Bhashyas, of course, or rather 
ought to mean, and Shankara was only the last Bhashyakara (com- 
mentator). There are references, though in Buddhistic literature, to 
Vedanta, and the Mahayana school of Buddhism is even Advaitistic. 
Why does Amara Singha, a Buddhist, give as one of the names of 
Buddha — Advayavadi ? Charu writes, the word Brahman does not 
occur in the Upanishads! Quelle bétise! 

I hold the Mahayana to be the older of the two schools of 
Buddhism. 

The theory of Maya is as old as the Rik-Samhita. The Shvetasvatar 
Upanishad contains the word ‘Maya’ which is developed out of 
Prakriti. I hold that Upanishad to be at least older than Buddhism. 

I have had much light of late about Buddhism, and I am ready 
to prove: 


1. That Shiva-worship, in various forms, antedated the 
Buddhists, that the Buddhists tried to get hold of the sacred 
places of the Shaivas but, failing in that, made new places in 
the precincts just as you find now at Bodh Gaya and Sarnath 
(Varanasi). 

2. The story in the Agni Purana about GayAsura does not refer to 
Buddha at all — as Dr Rajendralal will have it — but simply 
to a pre-existing story. 
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3. That Buddha went to live on Gayashirsha mountain proves 
the pre-existence of the place. 

4. Gaya was a place of ancestor-worship already, and the 
footprint-worship the Buddhists copied from the Hindus. 

5. About Varanasi, even the oldest records go to prove it as the 
great place of Shiva-worship; etc., etc. 


Many are the new facts I have gathered in Bodh Gaya and from 
Buddhist literature. Tell Charu to read for himself, and not be swayed 
by foolish opinions. 

Iam rather well here, in Varanasi, and if I go on improving in this 
way, it will be a great gain. 

A total revolution has occurred in my mind about the relation 
of Buddhism and Neo-Hinduism. I may not live to work out the 
glimpses, but I shall leave the lines of work indicated, and you and 
your brethren will have to work it out. 


Yours with all blessings and love, 
VIVEKANANDA 


Notes 


1. Pramadadas Mitra of Varanasi, an orthodox and learned Hindu. Letters 
to him are translated from Bengali. 

2. ‘It must be the memories, unwittingly recalled, of affinities firmly es- 
tablished in previous incarnations through depths of heart’ (Kalidasa’s 
Shakuntalam, Act V). 

3. ‘Not he that lusteth after objects of desire but he alone obtaineth peace 
in whom desires lose themselves like river-water fl owing into the ocean 
but leaving it unaffected and unmodified in spite of constant accession’ 
(Bhagavad Gita, II.70). 

4. Before leaving for the US, Vivekananda did not go by one name. He 
signed letters as Narendra or Naren; as Vividhishananda, Vivekananda, 
or Sachchidananda. Following the Complete Works the more familiar 
name, ‘Vivekananda,’ has been used throughout this volume. 

5. According to the note in the Complete Works, ‘Shankaracharya in his 
commentary on the Vedanta-Sutras, 1. iii. 34-37, interprets the apho- 
risms to prove that Upanishadic wisdom was imparted to Janashruti 
and Satyakama, only because they were not Shudras, as borne out by 


10. 
11. 
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actual texts. But as these texts are doubtful even after Shankaracharya’s 
explanation, Swamiji wants to be referred to other similar Vedic texts.’ 


. ‘The Shudra is not conceived of as a performer of Yajna or Vedic sac- 


rifices’ (Tai. Samhita, VII. i. 1. 6). 


. ‘Now then commences hence the inquiry about Brahman’ (Vedanta 


Sutras, I. i. 1). 


. Pandit Shankarlal of Khetri. 
. This is how Vivekananda referred to Alasinga Perumal of Madras, one 


of his foremost disciples. 

That is, the doctrine of the last things — death, judgement and so on. 
This was never done. But from his lectures in London in 1896, it is easy 
to see that his mind was still working on these ideas (see also Complete 
Works Vol. 8, ‘Sayings and Utterances’). 


wo 


Part 8 


Sayings and Utterances 


Ge this heading are gathered various passages in volumes 5, 
8, and 9 of the Complete Works. It is not clear when the words 
were uttered or how the selections made. In this Part, some of 
the most striking, memorable, or inspiring of these quotations 
have been included. These sayings offer us a short-hand entry into 
Vivekananda’s mind and philosophy. The very first one begins with 
the declaration, ‘Man is born to conquer nature and not to follow 
it’. The whole purpose of religion is to raise ‘the brute unto man, 
and man unto God’. From such a perspective, there is no original 
sin, except the false identification of oneself with one’s body, which 
is the source of all our ignorance and distress. Weakness, thus, is 
the worst form of ignorance, while strength is the virtue that we 
need to seek in our quest for self-excelling: ‘This world is the great 
gymnasium where we come to make ourselves strong’. The way to 
self-realisation depends on one’s temperament: ‘Jnana, Bhakti, Yoga 
and Karma — these are the four paths which lead to salvation. One 
must follow the path for which one is best suited’ but, in the very next 
breath, he adds, ‘in this age special stress should be laid on Karma 
Yoga,’ leaving us in no doubt that an active, energetic, heroic life was 
preferable to a sedentary, quiet, defeatist one. The essence of religion 
in everyday life was helping others, by being compassionate: ‘Let me 
help my fellow men; that is all I seek’. The highest value in uncertain 
times was truth: ‘I stand for truth. Truth will never ally itself with 
falsehood. Even if all the world should be against me, Truth must 
prevail in the end’. Perhaps, the whole of his life’s mission may be 
summed up in one of his utterances: 


Doing good to others is virtue (Dharma); injuring others is sin. 
Strength and manliness are virtue; weakness and cowardice are sin. 
Independence is virtue; dependence is sin. Loving others is virtue; 
hating others is sin. Faith in God and in one’s own Self is virtue; 
doubt is sin. Knowledge of oneness is virtue; seeing diversity is sin. 
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Man is born to conquer nature and not to follow it. 


When you think you are a body, you are apart from the universe; 
when you think you are a soul, you are a spark from the great Eternal 
Fire; when you think you are the Atman (Self), you are All. 


The will is not free — it is a phenomenon bound by cause and 
effect — but there is something behind the will which is free. 


Strength is in goodness, in purity. 
The universe is — objectified God. 
You cannot believe in God until you believe in yourself. 


The root of evil is in the illusion that we are bodies. This, if any, 
is the original sin. 


One party says thought is caused by matter, and the other says 
matter is caused by thought. Both statements are wrong; matter and 
thought are coexistent. There is a third something of which both 
matter and thought are products. 


As particles of matter combine in space, so mind-waves combine 
in time. 


To define God is — grinding the already ground; for He is the 
only being we know. 


Religion is the idea which is raising the brute unto man, and man 
unto God. 


External nature is only internal nature writ large. 


The motive is the measure of your work. What motive can be 
higher than that you are God, and that the lowest man is also God? 


The observer in the psychic world needs to be very strong and 
scientifically trained. 


To believe that mind is all, that thought is all is only a higher 
materialism. 
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This world is the great gymnasium where we come to make 
ourselves strong. 


You cannot teach a child any more than you can grow a plant. 
All you can do is on the negative side — you can only help. It is a 
manifestation from within; it develops its own nature — you can 
only take away obstructions. 


As soon as you make a sect, you protest against universal brother- 
hood. Those who really feel universal brotherhood do not talk much, 
but their very actions speak aloud. 


Truth can be stated in a thousand different ways, yet each one 
can be true. 


You have to grow from inside out. None can teach you, none can 
make you spiritual. There is no other teacher but your own soul. 


If in an infinite chain a few links can be explained, by the same 
method all can be explained. 


That man has reached immortality who is disturbed by nothing 
material. 


Everything can be sacrificed for truth, but truth cannot be sacri- 
ficed for anything. 


The search for truth is the expression of strength — not the grop- 
ing of a weak, blind man. 


God has become man; man will become God again. 


It is child’s talk that a man dies and goes to heaven. We never 
come nor go. We are where we are. All the souls that have been, are, 
and will be, are on one geometrical point. 


He whose book of the heart has been opened needs no other 
books. Their only value is to create desire in us. They are merely the 
experiences of others. 


Have charity towards all beings. Pity those who are in distress. 
Love all creatures. Do not be jealous of anyone. Look not to the 
faults of others. 


Man never dies, nor is he ever born; bodies die, but he never dies. 


No one is born into a religion, but each one is born for a religion. 
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There is really but one Self in the universe, all else is but Its 
manifestations. 


All the worshippers are divided into the common masses and the 
brave few. 


If it is impossible to attain perfection here and now, there is no 
proof that we can attain perfection in any other life. 


If I know one lump of clay perfectly, I know all the clay there is. 
This is the knowledge of principles, but their adaptations are various. 
When you know yourself you know all. 


Personally I take as much of the Vedas as agrees with reason. Parts 
of the Vedas are apparently contradictory. They are not considered 
as inspired in the Western sense of the word, but as the sum total 
of the knowledge of God, omniscience. This knowledge comes out 
at the beginning of a cycle and manifests itself; and when the cycle 
ends, it goes down into minute form. When the cycle is projected 
again, that knowledge is projected again with it. So far the theory 
is all right. But that only these books which are called the Vedas are 
His knowledge is mere sophistry. Manu says in one pace that that 
part of the Vedas which agrees with reason is the Vedas and nothing 
else. Many of our philosophers have taken this view. 


Of all the scriptures of the world it is the Vedas alone that declare 
that even the study of the Vedas is secondary. The real study is ‘that by 
which we realise the Unchangeable’. And that is neither reading, for 
believing, nor reasoning, but superconscious perception, or Samadhi. 


We have been low animals once. We think they are something 
different from us. I hear, Western people say, “The world was created 
for us.’ If tigers could write books, they would say, man was created 
for them and that man is a most sinful animal, because he does not 
allow him (the tiger) to catch him easily. The worm that crawls under 
your feet today is a God to be. 


Not until you learn to ignore the question of sex and to meet ona 
ground of common humanity will your women really develop. Until 
then they are playthings, nothing more. 


We should not think that we are men and women. but only that 
we are human beings, born to cherish and to help one another. 
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The whole world is full of God and not of sin. Let us help one 
another, let us love one another. 


Let me die a true Sannyasin as my Master did, heedless of money, 
of women, and of fame! And of these the most insidious is the love 
of fame! 


I have never spoken of revenge, I have always spoken of strength. 
Do we dream of revenging ourselves on this drop of sea-spray? But 
it isa great thing to a mosquito! 


It may be that I shall find it good to get outside of my body — to 
cast it off like a disused garment. But I shall not cease to work! I 
shall inspire men everywhere, until the world shall know that it is 
one with God. 


Give the organ of taste a free rein, and the other organs will also 
run on unbridled. 


Jnana, Bhakti, Yoga and Karma — these are the four paths which 
lead to salvation. One must follow the path for which one is best 
suited; but in this age special stress should be laid on Karma-Yoga. 


Religion is not a thing of imagination but of direct perception. 
He who has seen even a single spirit is greater than many a book- 
learned Pandit. 


In the domain of true religion, book-learning has no right to enter. 


The downfall of a religious sect begins from the day that the wor- 
ship of the rich enters into it. 


If you want to do anything evil, do it before the eyes of your 
superiors. 


By the grace of the Guru, a disciple becomes a Pandit (scholar) 
even without reading books. 


There is no sin nor virtue: there is only ignorance. By realisation 
of non-duality this ignorance is dispelled. 


Religious movements come in groups. Each one of them tries to 
rear itself above the rest. But as a rule only one of them really grows 
in strength, and this, in the long run, swallows up all the contem- 
porary movements. 
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A true Christian is a true Hindu, and a true Hindu is a true 
Christian. 


All healthy social changes are the manifestations of the spiritual 
forces working within, and if these are strong and well adjusted, 
society will arrange itself accordingly. Each individual has to work 
out his own salvation; there is no other way, and so also with nations. 


The individuals being raised, the nation and its institutions are 
bound to rise. 


Bad customs and laws are ignored by the virtuous, and unwritten 
but mightier laws of love, sympathy, and integrity take their place. 


Happy is the nation which can rise to the necessity of but few 
law books, and needs no longer to bother its head about this or that 
institution. Good men rise beyond all laws, and will help their fellows 
to rise under whatever conditions they live. 


The salvation of India, therefore, depends on the strength of the 
individual, and the realisation by each man of the divinity within. 


Spirituality can never be attained until materiality is gone. 
The first discourse in the Gita can be taken allegorically. 


We are always letting sentiment usurp the place of duty and flatter 
ourselves that we are acting in response to true love. 


We must get beyond emotionalism if we want the power to 
renounce. Emotion belongs to the animals. They are creatures of 
emotion entirely. 


It is not sacrifice of a high order to die for one’s young. The animals 
do that, and just as readily as any human mother ever did. It is no 
sign of real love to do that; it is merely blind emotion. 


We are forever trying to make our weakness look like strength, 
our sentiment like love, our cowardice like courage, and so on. 


Say to your soul in regard to vanities, weakness, etc., “This does 
not befit thee. This does not befit thee.’ 


God is the only love. 


Oh, if only you knew yourselves! You are souls; you are Gods. If 
ever I feel like blaspheming, it is when I call you man. 
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In everyone is God, the Atman; all else is but dream, an illusion. 


If I do not find bliss in the life of the Spirit, shall I seek satisfac- 
tion in the life of the senses? If I cannot get nectar, shall I fall back 
upon ditch water? 


Any sect that may help you to realise God is welcome. Religion 
is the realising of God. 


An atheist can be charitable but not religious. But the religious 
man must be charitable. 


Everyone makes shipwreck on the rock of would-be Guruism, 
except those souls that were born to be Gurus. 


Man is a compound of animality, humanity, and divinity. 


The term ‘social progress’ has as much meaning as ‘hot ice’ or 
‘dark light’. There is no such thing, ultimately, as ‘social progress’! 


Things are not bettered, but we are bettered, by making changes 
in them. 


Let me help my fellow men; that is all I seek. 


There are four general types of men — the rational, the emotional, 
the mystical, and the worker. For each of these we must provide 
suitable forms of worship. 


I stand for truth. Truth will never ally itself with falsehood. Even 
if all the world should be against me, Truth must prevail in the end. 


Wherever you see the most humanitarian ideas fall into the hands 
of the multitude, the first result you notice is degradation. It is learn- 
ing and intellect that help to keep things safe. It is the cultured among 
a community that are the real custodians of religion and philosophy 
in their purest form. It is that form which serves as the index for the 
intellectual and social condition of a community. 


I do not come to convert you to a new belief. I want you to keep 
your own belief; I want to make the Methodist a better Methodist; the 
Presbyterian a better Presbyterian; the Unitarian a better Unitarian. 
I want to teach you to live the truth, to reveal the light within your 
own soul. 


Happiness presents itself before man, wearing the crown of sor- 
row on its head. He who welcomes it must also welcome sorrow. 
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He is free, he is great, who turns his back upon the world, who 
has renounced everything, who has controlled his passion, and who 
thirsts for peace. One may gain political and social independence, 
but if one is a slave to his passions and desires, one cannot feel the 
pure joy of real freedom. 


When, by reasoning, Truth is comprehended by the intellect, then 
it is realised in the heart, the fountainhead of feeling. Thus the head 
and the heart become illumined at the same moment; and then only, 
as says the Upanishad, ‘The knot of the heart is rent asunder, and 
all doubts cease’. 


When in ancient times this knowledge (Jnana) and this feeling 
(Bhava) thus blossomed forth simultaneously in the heart of the 
Rishi, then the Highest Truth became poetic, and then the Vedas and 
other scriptures were composed. It is for this reason that one finds, 
in studying them, that the two parallel lines of Bhava and Jnana 
have at last met, as it were, in the plane of the Vedas and become 
combined and inseparable. 


The scriptures of different religions point out different means to 
attain the ideals of universal love, freedom, manliness, and selfless 
benevolence. Every religious sect is generally at variance as to its 
idea of what is virtue and what is vice, and fights with others over 
the means of attaining virtue and eschewing vice, instead of aiming 
at realising the end. Every means is helpful more or less, and the 
Gita says, ‘Every undertaking is attended with defects as fire with 
smoke’;! so the means will no doubt appear more or less defective. 
But as we are to attain the highest virtue through the means laid 
dozen in our respective scriptures, we should try our best to follow 
them. Moreover, they should be tempered with reason and discrimi- 
nation. Thus, as we progress, the riddle of virtue and vice will be 
solved by itself. 


Through Bhoga (enjoyment) Yoga will come in time. But alas, 
such is the lot of my countrymen that, not to speak of possessing 
yoga, they cannot even have a little Bhoga! 


Agitate ever so much for your rights and privileges, but remember 
that so long as we do not truly elevate ourselves by rousing intensely 
the feeling of self-respect in the nation, so long our hope of gaining 
rights and privileges is like the day-dream of Alnascar. 
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When a genius of a man with some special great power is born, 
all the best and the most creative faculties of his whole heredity 
are drawn towards the making up of his personality and squeezed 
dry, as it were. It is for this reason that we find that all those who 
are subsequently born in such a family are either idiots or men of 
very ordinary calibre, and that in time such a family in many cases 
becomes extinct. 


If you cannot attain salvation in this life, what proof is there that 
you can attain it in the life or lives to come? 


On the Taj Mahal at Agra, ‘If you squeeze a bit of this marble, 
it will drip drops of royal love and its sorrow’ and ‘It takes really 
six months to study a square inch of its interior works of beauty.’ 


When the real history of India will be unearthed, it will be proved 
that, as in matters of religion, so in fine arts, India is the primal Guru 
of the whole world. 


Note 


1. ‘Every endeavor is covered by some sort of fault, just as fire is covered 
by smoke. Therefore one should not give up the work which is born of 
his nature, O son of Kunti, even if such work is full of fault’ (Bhagavad 
Gita 18: 48). Available at http://www.asitis.com/18/ (accessed 28 August 
2014). 


Part 9 


Interviews and Conversations 


This Part begins with an interesting and wide-ranging interview 
published in The Hindu in February 1897. Swami Vivekananda 
comes across as being cautious, even conservative, defending tradi- 
tional Hindu doctrines, for instance,‘Karma is the eternal assertion 
of human freedom. If we can bring ourselves down by our Karma, 
surely it is in our power to raise ourselves by it’. Yet Vivekananda’s 
overall emphasis on democratic reform is unmistakeable: ‘The new 
order of things is the salvation of the people by the people’. 

What follow are Sharatchandra Chakravarty’s conversations with 
Swami Vivekananda, later published as Swami Shishya Sambad 
(Kolkata, 1960). As Mahendra Nath Gupta’s Sri Sri Ramakrishna 
Kathamrita (Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna) became the primary source 
on the latter’s life, Chakravarty’s account, though not as famous, 
is still very useful. The first excerpt concerns the foundation of 
the Ramakrishna Mission on 1 May 1897. Yogananda, one of 
Ramakrishna’s direct disciples, asks if Swamiji is going contrary to 
the master in emphasising organisation, work, and outward activity: 
‘You are doing these things with Western methods. Should you say 
Sri Ramakrishna left us any such instructions?’ Vivekananda retorts: 
‘Well, how do you know that all this is not on Sri Ramakrishna’s 
lines? He had an infinite breadth of feeling, and dare you shut him 
up within your own limited views of life’. Even the worship of 
Ramakrishna himself, Vivekananda points out, was never sanctioned 
by the Master. It was, therefore, left to those who succeeded him 
to interpret Ramakrishna’s teachings. Vivekananda certainly did 
so, making the Ramakrishna Mission a worldwide organisation to 
propagate not just his Master’s ideas, but a modern, pluralistic, and 
rational form of Vedanta, combined with service to society. 

The next conversation records another extraordinary event. While 
meditating in the dilapidated Kshir Bhavani temple in Kashmir, 
Vivekananda thinks that he would not have allowed Muslim invad- 
ers to destroy the temple. The Goddess responds, ‘What can you do? 
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Shall I protect you or shall you protect me!’ Swamiji says, ‘Since hear- 
ing that divine voice, I cherish no more plans. The idea of building 
Maths etc. I have given up; as Mother wills, so it will be.’ After so 
much emphasis on ceaseless and useful activity, Vivekananda’s very 
notion of doer-ship is severely challenged; not just individuality, but 
independent agency seem illusory. But aren’t Divine Voices . . . the 
echo of our inward thoughts and feelings’ as Swamiji himself used 
to aver? He says, ‘Whether it be internal or external, if you actually 
hear with your ears such a disembodied voice, as I have done, can 
you deny it and call it false? Divine Voices are actually heard, just 
as you and J are talking’. How can we forget that Sri Ramakrishna, 
in his first meeting with Swami Vivekananda, had affirmed, ‘Yes, 
I have seen God. I see Him as I see you here, only more clearly’. 
Towards the end of Swamiji’s life, it would appear that Master and 
Disciple are one. 


oS 


Abroad and the Problems at Home 
The Hindu, Madras, February 1897' 


‘What made you go to America, Swamiji?’ 

‘Rather a serious question to answer in brief. I can only answer 
it partly now. Because I travelled all over India, I wanted to go over 
to other countries. I went to America by the Far East.’ 

‘What did you see in Japan, and is there any chance of India fol- 
lowing in the progressive steps of Japan?’ 

‘None whatever, until all the three hundred millions of India 
combine together as a whole nation. The world has never seen such 
a patriotic and artistic race as the Japanese, and one special feature 
about them is this that while in Europe and elsewhere Art generally 
goes with dirt, Japanese Art is Art plus absolute cleanliness. I would 
wish that every one of our young men could visit Japan once at 
least in his lifetime. It is very easy to go there. The Japanese think 
that everything Hindu is great and believe that India is a holy land. 
Japanese Buddhism is entirely different from what you see in Ceylon. 
It is the same as Vedanta. It is positive and theistic Buddhism, not 
the negative atheistic Buddhism of Ceylon. 

‘What is the key to Japan’s sudden greatness?’ 
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‘The faith of the Japanese in themselves, and their love for their 
country. When you have men who are ready to sacrifice their every- 
thing for their country, sincere to the backbone — when such men 
arise, India will become great in every respect. It is the men that make 
the country! What is there in the country? If you catch the social 
morality and the political morality of the Japanese, you will be as 
great as they are. The Japanese are ready to sacrifice everything for 
their country, and they have become a great people. But you are not; 
you cannot be, you sacrifice everything only for your own families 
and possessions.’ 

‘Ts it your wish that India should become like Japan?’ 

‘Decidedly not. India should continue to be what she is. How could 
India ever become like Japan, or any nation for the matter of that? 
In each nation, as in music, there is a main note, a central theme, 
upon which all others turn. Each nation has a theme: everything else 
is secondary. India’s theme is religion. Social reform and everything 
else are secondary. Therefore India cannot be like Japan. It is said 
that when the heart breaks, then the flow of thought comes. India’s 
heart must break, and the flow of spirituality will come out. India 
is India. We are not like the Japanese, we are Hindus. India’s very 
atmosphere is soothing. I have been working incessantly here, and 
amidst this work I am getting rest. It is only from spiritual work 
that we can get rest in India. If your work is material here, you die 
of — diabetes!’ 

‘So much for Japan. What was your first experience of America, 
Swamiji?’ 

‘From first to last it was very good. With the exception of the mis- 
sionaries and “Church-women” the Americans are most hospitable, 
kind-hearted, generous, and good-natured.’ 

‘Who are these ‘Church-women’ that you speak of, Swamiji?’ 

‘When a woman tries her best to find a husband, she goes to all 
the fashionable seaside resorts and tries all sorts of tricks to catch 
a man. When she fails in her attempts, she becomes, what they call 
in America, an “old maid,” and joins the Church. Some of them 
become very “Churchy”. These “Church-women” are awful fanatics. 
They are under the thumb of the priests there. Between them and the 
priests they make hell of earth and make a mess of religion. With 
the exception of these, the Americans are a very good people. They 
loved me, and I love them a great deal. I felt as if I was one of them.’ 

‘What is your idea about the results of the Parliament of Religions?’ 
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‘The Parliament of Religions, as it seems to me, was intended for a 
“heathen show” before the world: but it turned out that the heathens 
had the upper hand and made it a Christian show all around. So the 
Parliament of Religions was a failure from the Christian standpoint, 
seeing that the Roman Catholics, who were the organisers of that 
Parliament, are, when there is a talk of another Parliament at Paris, 
now steadily opposing it. But the Chicago Parliament was a tremen- 
dous success for India and Indian thought. It helped on the tide of 
Vedanta, which is flooding the world. The American people — of 
course, minus the fanatical priests and Church-women — are very 
glad of the results of the Parliament.’ 

‘What prospects have you, Swamiji, for the spread of your mis- 
sion in England?’ 

‘There is every prospect. Before many years elapse a vast majority 
of the English people will be Vedantins. There is a greater prospect of 
this in England than there is in America. You see, Americans make 
a fanfaronade of everything, which is not the case with Englishmen. 
Even Christians cannot understand their New Testament, without 
understanding the Vedanta. The Vedanta is the rationale of all reli- 
gions. Without the Vedanta every religion is superstition; with it 
everything becomes religion.’ 

‘What is the special trait you noticed in the English character?’ 

‘The Englishman goes to practical work as soon as he believes in 
something. He has tremendous energy for practical work. There is in 
the whole world no human being superior to the English gentleman 
or lady. That is really the reason of my faith in them. John Bull is 
rather a thick-headed gentleman to deal with. You must push and 
push an idea till it reaches his brain, but once there, it does not get 
out. In England, there was not one missionary or anybody who said 
anything against me; not one who tried to make a scandal about 
me. To my astonishment, many of my friends belong to the Church 
of England. I learn, these missionaries do not come from the higher 
classes in England. Caste is as rigorous there as it is here, and the 
English churchmen belong to the class of gentlemen. They may differ 
in opinion from you, but that is no bar to their being friends with 
you; therefore, I would give a word of advice to my countrymen, 
which is, not to take notice of the vituperative missionaries, now that 
I have known that they are. We have “sized” them, as the Americans 
say. Non-recognition is the only attitude to assume towards them.’ 

‘Will you kindly enlighten me, Swamiji, on the Social Reform 
movements in America and England?’ 
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‘Yes. All the social upheavalists, at least the leaders of them, are 
trying to find that all their communistic or equalising theories must 
have a spiritual basis, and that spiritual basis is in the Vedanta only. 
I have been told by several leaders, who used to attend my lectures, 
that they required the Vedanta as the basis of the new order of things.’ 

‘What are your views with regard to the Indian masses?’ 

‘Oh, we are awfully poor, and our masses are very ignorant about 
secular things. Our masses are very good because poverty here is not 
a crime. Our masses are not violent. Many times I was near being 
mobbed in America and England, only on account of my dress. But 
I never heard of such a thing in India as a man being mobbed because 
of peculiar dress. In every other respect, our masses are much more 
civilised than the European masses.’ 

‘What will you propose for the improvement of our masses?’ 

‘We have to give them secular education. We have to follow the 
plan laid down by our ancestors, that is, to bring all the ideals slowly 
down among the masses. Raise them slowly up, raise them to equal- 
ity. Impart even secular knowledge through religion.’ 

‘But do you think, Swamiji, it is a task that can be easily 
accomplished?’ 

‘Tt will, of course, have gradually to be worked out. But if there 
are enough self-sacrificing young fellows, who, I hope, will work 
with me, it can be done tomorrow. It all depends upon the zeal and 
the self-sacrifice brought to the task.’ 

‘But if the present degraded condition is due to their past Karma, 
Swamiji, how do you think they could get out of it easily, and how 
do you propose to help them?’ 

The Swamiji readily answered: ‘Karma is the eternal assertion 
of human freedom. If we can bring ourselves down by our Karma, 
surely it is in our power to raise ourselves by it. The masses, besides, 
have not brought themselves down altogether by their own Karma. 
So we should give them better environments to work in. I do not 
propose any levelling of castes. Caste is a very good thing. Caste is 
the plan we want to follow. What caste really is, not one in a mil- 
lion understands. There is no country in the world without caste. 
In India, from caste we reach to the point where there is no caste. 
Caste is based throughout on that principle. The plan in India is to 
make everybody a Brahmin, the Brahmin being the ideal of human- 
ity. If you read the history of India you will find that attempts have 
always been made to raise the lower classes. Many are the classes that 
have been raised. Many more will follow till the whole will become 
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Brahmin. That is the plan. We have only to raise them without bring- 
ing down anybody. And this has mostly to be done by the Brahmins 
themselves, because it is the duty of every aristocracy to dig its own 
grave; and the sooner it does so, the better for all. No time should 
be lost. Indian caste is better than the caste which prevails in Europe 
or America. I do not say it is absolutely good. Where would you 
be if there were no caste? Where would be your learning and other 
things, if there were no caste? There would be nothing left for the 
Europeans to study if caste had never existed! The Mohammedans 
would have smashed everything to pieces. Where do you find the 
Indian society standing still? It is always on the move. Sometimes, 
as in the times of foreign invasions, the movement has been slow, at 
other times quicker. This is what I say to my countrymen. I do not 
condemn them. I look into their past. I find that under the circum- 
stances no nation could do more glorious work. I tell them that they 
have done well. I only ask them to do better.’ 

‘What are your views, Swamiji, in regard to the relation of caste 
to rituals?’ 

‘Caste is continually changing, rituals are continually changing, so 
are forms. It is the substance, the principle, that does not change. It is 
in the Vedas that we have to study our religion. With the exception 
of the Vedas every book must change. The authority of the Vedas is 
for all time to come; the authority of every one of our other books is 
for the time being. For instance; one Smriti is powerful for one age, 
another for another age. Great prophets are always coming and point- 
ing the way to work. Some prophets worked for the lower classes, 
others like Madhva gave to women the right to study the Vedas. 
Caste should not go; but should only be readjusted occasionally. 
Within the old structure is to be found life enough for the building 
of two hundred thousand new ones. It is sheer nonsense to desire 
the abolition of caste. The new method is — evolution of the old.’ 

‘Do not Hindus stand in need of social reform?’ 

‘We do stand in need of social reform. At times great men would 
evolve new ideas of progress, and kings would give them the sanc- 
tion of law. Thus social improvements had been in the past made in 
India, and in modern times to effect such progressive reforms, we 
will have first to build up such an authoritative power. Kings having 
gone, the power is the people’s. We have, therefore, to wait till the 
people are educated, till they understand their needs and are ready 
and able to solve their problems. The tyranny of the minority is the 
worst tyranny in the world. Therefore, instead of frittering away our 
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energies on ideal reforms, which will never become practical, we had 
better go to the root of the evil and make a legislative body, that is 
to say, educate our people, so that they may be able to solve their 
own problems. Until that is done all these ideal reforms will remain 
ideals only. The new order of things is the salvation of the people by 
the people, and it takes time to make it workable, especially in India, 
which has always in the past been governed by kings.’ 

‘Do you think Hindu society can successfully adopt European 
social laws?’ 

‘No, not wholly. I would say, the combination of the Greek mind 
represented by the external European energy added to the Hindu 
spirituality would be an ideal society for India. For instance, it is 
absolutely necessary for you, instead of frittering away your energy 
and often talking of idle nonsense, to learn from the Englishman 
the idea of prompt obedience to leaders, the absence of jealousy, 
the indomitable perseverance and the undying faith in himself. As 
soon as he selects a leader for a work, the Englishman sticks to him 
through thick and thin and obeys him. Here in India, everybody 
wants to become a leader, and there is nobody to obey. Everyone 
should learn to obey before he can command. There is no end to 
our jealousies; and the more important the Hindu, the more jeal- 
ous he is. Until this absence of jealousy and obedience to leaders 
are learnt by the Hindu, there will be no power of organisation. 
We shall have to remain the hopelessly confused mob that we are 
now, hoping and doing nothing. India has to learn from Europe the 
conquest of external nature, and Europe has to learn from India the 
conquest of internal nature. Then there will be neither Hindus nor 
Europeans — there will be the ideal humanity which has conquered 
both the natures, the external and the internal. We have developed 
one phase of humanity, and they another. It is the union of the two 
that is wanted. The word freedom which is the watchword of our 
religion really means freedom physically, mentally, and spiritually.’ 

‘What relation, Swamiji, does ritual bear to religion?’ 

‘Rituals are the kindergarten of religion. They are absolutely nec- 
essary for the world as it is now; only we shall have to give people 
newer and fresher rituals. A party of thinkers must undertake to do 
this. Old rituals must be rejected and new ones substituted.’ 

‘Then you advocate the abolition of rituals, don’t you?’ 

‘No, my watchword is construction, not destruction. Out of the 
existing rituals, new ones will have to be evolved. There is infinite 
power of development in everything; that is my belief. One atom has 
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the power of the whole universe at its back. All along, in the history 
of the Hindu race, there never was any attempt at destruction, only 
construction. One sect wanted to destroy, and they were thrown out 
of India: They were the Buddhists. We have had a host of reformers 
— Shankara, Ramanuja, Madhva, and Chaitanya. These were great 
reformers, who always were constructive and built according to the 
circumstances of their time. This is our peculiar method of work. 
All the modern reformers take to European destructive reformation, 
which will never do good to anyone and never did. Only once was a 
modern reformer mostly constructive, and that one was Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy. The progress of the Hindu race has been towards the 
realisation of the Vedantic ideals. All history of Indian life is the 
struggle for the realisation of the ideal of the Vedanta through good 
or bad fortune. Whenever there was any reforming sect or religion 
which rejected the Vedantic ideal, it was smashed into nothing.’ 

‘What is your programme of work here?’ 

‘I want to start two institutions, one in Madras and one in 
Calcutta, to carry out my plan; and that plan briefly is to bring the 
Vedantic ideals into the everyday practical life of the saint or the 
sinner, of the sage or the ignoramus, of the Brahmin or the Pariah.” 


oS 


Conversation with Sharatchandra Chakravarty 
Translated from Bangla; Vol 6: no. VI 


Baghbazar, Calcutta, 1897 


Swamiji has been staying for some days at the house of the late 
Balaram Babu. At his wish, a large number of devotees of Sri 
Ramakrishna have assembled at the house at 3 p.m. (on 1 May 
1897). Swami Yogananda is amongst those present here. The object 
of Swamiji is to form an Association. When all present had taken 
their seats, Swamiji proceeded to speak as follows: 

‘The conviction has grown in my mind after all my travels in vari- 
ous lands that no great cause can succeed without an organisation. In 
a country like ours, however, it does not seem quite practicable to me 
to start an organisation at once with a democratic basis or work by 
general voting. People in the West are more educated in this respect, 
and less jealous of one another than ourselves. They have learnt to 
respect merit. Take for instance my case. I was just an insignificant 
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man there, and yet see how cordially they received and entertained 
me. When with the spread of education the masses in our country 
grow more sympathetic and liberal, when they learn to have their 
thoughts expanded beyond the limits of sect or party, then it will be 
possible to work; on the democratic basis of organisation. For this 
reason it is necessary to have a dictator for this Society. Everybody 
should obey him, and then in time we may work on the principle 
of general voting. 

Let this Association be named after him, in whose name indeed, 
we have embraced the monastic life, with whom as your Ideal in 
life you all toil on the field of work from your station in family life, 
within twenty years of whose passing away a wonderful diffusion 
of his holy name and extraordinary life has taken place both in the 
East and the West. We are the servants of the Lord. Be you all help- 
ers in this cause’. 

When Srijut Girish Chandra Ghosh and all other householder 
disciples present had approved of the above proposal, the future 
programme of the Society of Sri Ramakrishna was taken up for 
discussion. The Society was named the Ramakrishna Mission. 

Swamiji himself became the general president of the Mission and 
other office-bearers also were elected. The rule was laid down that 
the Association should hold meetings at the house of Balaram Babu 
every Sunday at 4 p.m. Needless to say that Swamiji used to attend 
these meetings whenever convenient. 

When the meeting had broken up and the members departed, 
addressing Swami Yogananda, Swamiji said, ‘So the work is now 
begun this way; let us see how far it succeeds by the will of Sri 
Ramakrishna.’ 

Swami Yogananda: ‘You are doing these things with Western meth- 
ods. Should you say Sri Ramakrishna left us any such instructions?’ 

Swamiji: ‘Well, how do you know that all this is not on Sri 
Ramakrishna’s lines? He had an infinite breadth of feeling, and dare 
you shut him up within your own limited views of life. I will break 
down these limits and scatter broadcast over the earth his bound- 
less inspiration. He never instructed me to introduce any rites of his 
own worship. We have to realise the teachings he has left us about 
religious practice and devotion, concentration and meditation, and 
such higher ideas and truths, and then preach these to all men. The 
infinite number of faiths are only so many paths. I haven’t been born 
to found one more sect in a world already teeming with sects. We 
have been blessed with obtaining refuge at the feet of the Master, and 
we are born to carry his message to the dwellers of the three worlds.’ 
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Swami Yogananda uttered no word of dissent, and so Swamiji 
continued: ‘Time and again have I received in this life marks of his 
grace. He stands behind and gets all this work done by me. When 
lying helpless under a tree in an agony of hunger, when I had not 
even a scrap of cloth for Kaupina, when I was resolved on travelling 
penniless round the world, even then help came in all ways by the 
grace of Sri Ramakrishna. And again when crowds jostled with one 
another in the streets of Chicago to have a sight of this Vivekananda, 
then also, just because I had his grace, I could digest without dif- 
ficulty all that honour — a hundredth part of which would have 
been enough to turn mad any ordinary man; and by his will, victory 
followed everywhere. Now I must conclude by doing something in 
this country. So casting all doubt away, please help my work; and 
you will find everything fulfilled by his will.’ 

Swami Yogananda: ‘Yes, whatever you will, shall be fulfilled; and 
are we not all ever obedient to you? Now and then I do clearly see 
how Sri Ramakrishna is getting all these things done through you. 
And yet, to speak plainly, some misgiving rises at intervals, for as we 
saw it, his was of doing things was different. So I question myself: 
“Are we sure that we are not going astray from Sri Ramakrishna’s 
teachings?” And so I take the opposing attitude and warn you.’ 

Swamiji: “You see, the fact is that Sri Ramakrishna is not exactly 
what the ordinary followers have comprehended him to be. He had 
infinite moods and phases. Even if you might form an idea of the 
limits of Brahmajnana, the knowledge of the Absolute, you could not 
have any idea of the unfathomable depths of his mind! Thousands 
of Vivekanandas may spring forth through one gracious glance of 
his eyes! But instead of doing that, he has chosen to get things done 
this time through me as his single instrument, and what can I do in 
this matter you see?’ 

Saying this, Swamiji left to attend to something else waiting for 
him, and Swami Yogananda went on praising Swamiji’s versatile gifts. 

Meanwhile Swamiji returned and asked the disciple, ‘Do the people 
in your part of the country know much of Sri Ramakrishna?’ 

Disciple: ‘Only one man, Nag Mahashaya, came to Sri 
Ramakrishna from our part of Bengal; it is from him that many came 
to hear of him and had their curiosity excited to know more. But that 
Sri Ramakrishna was the Incarnation of God, the people there have 
not yet come to know and some would not believe it even if told so.’ 
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Swamiji: ‘Do you think it is an easy matter to believe so? We who 
had actual dealings with him in every respect we who heard of that 
fact again and again from his own lips, we who lived and stayed 
with him for twenty-four hours of the day — even we off and on 
have doubts about it coming over us! So what to speak of others!’ 

Disciple: ‘Did Sri Ramakrishna, out of his own lips ever say that 
he was God, the all-perfect Brahman?’ 

Swamiji: “Yes, he did so many times. And he said this to all of 
us. One day while was staying at the Cossipore garden, his body in 
imminent danger of falling off for ever, by the side of his bed I was 
saying in my mind, “Well, now if you can declare that you are God, 
then only will I believe you are really God Himself.” It was only two 
days before he passed away. Immediately, he looked up towards me 
all on a sudden and said, “He who was Rama, He who was Krishna, 
verily is He now Ramakrishna in this body. And that not merely 
from the standpoint of your Vedanta!” At this I was struck dumb. 
Even we haven’t had yet the perfect faith, after hearing it again and 
again from the holy lips of our Lord himself — our minds still get 
disturbed now and then with doubt and despair — and so, what shall 
we speak of others being slow to believe? It is indeed a very difficult 
matter to be able to declare and believe a man with a body like ours 
to be God Himself. We may just go to the length of declaring him 
to be a “perfected one,” or a “knower of Brahman.” Well, it mat- 
ters nothing, whatever you may call him or think of him, a saint, 
or a knower of Brahman, or anything. But take it from me, never 
did come to this earth such an all-perfect man as Sri Ramakrishna! 
In the utter darkness of the world, this great man is like the shining 
pillar of illumination in this age! And by his light alone will man 
now cross the ocean of Samsara!” 


oS 


Conversation with Sharatchandra Chakravarty 
Translated from Bangla; Vol 7: no. IV 
It is two or three days since Swamiji has returned from Kashmir. His 


health is indifferent. When the disciple came to the Math, Swami 
Brahmananda said, ‘Since returning from Kashmir, Swamiji does 
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not speak to anybody, he sits in one place rapt in thought; you go 
to him and by conversation try to draw his mind a little towards 
worldly objects.’ 

The disciple coming to Swamiji’s room in the upper storey found 
him sitting as if immersed in deep mediation. There was no smile on 
his face, his brilliant eyes had no outward look, as if intent on seeing 
something within. Seeing the disciple, he only said, “You have come, 
my son? Please take your seat’, and lapsed into silence. The disciple 
seeing the inside of his left eye reddened asked, ‘How is it that your 
eye is red?’ ‘That is nothing’, said Swamiji and was again silent. When 
even after along time Swamiji did not speak, the disciple was a little 
troubled at heart and touching his feet said, “‘Won’t you relate to me 
what things you have seen at Amarnath?’ By the disciple’s touching 
his feet, the tensity of his mood was broken a little, as if his attention 
was diverted a little outwards. He said, ‘Since visiting Amarnath, 
I feel as if Shiva is sitting on my head for twenty-four hours and 
would not come down.’ The disciple heard it with speechless wonder. 

Swamiji: ‘I underwent great religious austerities at Amarnath 
and then in the temple of Kshir Bhavani. Go and prepare me some 
tobacco, I will relate everything to you.’ 

The disciple joyfully obeyed the order. Swamiji slowly smoking 
began to say, ‘On the way to Amarnath, I made a very steep ascent 
on the mountain. Pilgrims do not generally travel by that path. But 
the determination came upon me that I must go by that path, and so 
I did. The labour of the strenuous ascent has told on my body. The 
cold there is so biting that you feel it like pin-pricks.’ 

Disciple: ‘I have heard that it is the custom to visit the image of 
Amarnath naked; is it so?’ 

Swamiji: ‘Yes, I entered the cave with only my Kaupina on and 
my body smeared with holy ash; I did not then feel any cold or heat. 
But when I came out of the temple, I was benumbed by the cold.’ 

Disciple: ‘Did you see the holy pigeons? I have heard, in that cold 
no living creatures are found to live, but a flight of pigeons from 
some unknown place frequents the place occasionally.’ 

Swamiji: ‘Yes, I saw three or four white pigeons; whether they live 
in the cave or the neighboring hills, I could not ascertain.’ 

Disciple: ‘Sir, I have heard people say that the sight of pigeons on 
coming out of the temple indicates that one has really been blessed 
with the vision of Shiva.’ 
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Swamiji: ‘I have heard that the sight of the pigeons brings to frui- 
tion whatever desires one may have.’ 

Then Swamiji said that on the way back he returned to Srinagar 
by the common route by which the pilgrims return. A few days 
after returning to Srinagar, he went to visit Kshir Bhavani Devi and 
staying there for seven days worshipped the Devi and made Homa 
to her with offerings of Kshira (condensed milk). Every day he used 
to worship the Devi with a maund of Kshira as offering. One day, 
while worshipping, the thought arose in Swamiji’s mind: ‘Mother 
Bhavani has been manifesting Her Presence here for untold years. 
The Mohammedans came and destroyed her temple, yet the people 
of the place did nothing to protect Her. Alas, if I were then living 
I could never have borne it silently.” When, thinking in this strain, 
his mind was much oppressed with sorrow and anguish, he distinctly 
heard the voice of the Mother saying, ‘It was according to My desire 
that the Mohammedans destroyed this temple. It is My desire that 
I should live in a dilapidated temple, otherwise, can I not immedi- 
ately erect a seven-storeyed temple of gold here if I like? What can 
you do? Shall I protect you or shall you protect me!’ Swamiji said, 
‘Since hearing that divine voice, I cherish no more plans. The idea of 
building Maths etc. I have given up; as Mother wills, so it will be.’ 
The disciple, speechless with wonder, began to think, ‘Did he not 
one day tell me that whatever I saw and heard was but the echo of 
the Atman within me, that there was nothing outside?’— and fear- 
lessly spoke it out also — ‘Sir, you used to say that Divine Voices 
are the echo of our inward thoughts and feelings.’ Swamiji gravely 
said, ‘Whether it be internal or external, if you actually hear with 
your ears such a disembodied voice, as I have done, can you deny 
it and call it false? Divine Voices are actually heard, just as you and 
I are talking.’ 

The disciple, without controverting accepted Swamiji’s words, for 
his words always carried conviction. 

He then brought up the subject of departed spirits, and said, ‘Sir, 
these ghosts and departed spirits we hear about — which the Shastras 
also amply corroborate — are all these true or not?’ 

Swamiji: ‘Certainly they are true. Whatever you don’t see, are they 
all false for that? Beyond your sight, millions of universes are revolv- 
ing at great distances. Because you do not see them, are they non- 
existent for that? But then, do not put your mind on these subjects 
of ghosts and spirits. Your mental attitude towards them should be 
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one of indifference. You duty is to realise the Atman within this body. 
When you realise the Atman, ghosts and spirits will be your slaves.’ 

Disciple: ‘But sir, I think that, if one sees them, it strengthens one’s 
belief in the hereafter, and dispels all doubts about it.’ 

Swamiji: You are heroes; do you mean to say that even you shall 
have to strengthen your belief in the hereafter by seeing ghosts and 
spirits! You have read so many sciences and scriptures — have 
mastered so many secrets of this infinite universe — even with such 
knowledge, you have to acquire the knowledge of the Atman by 
seeing ghosts and spirits! What a shame! 

Disciple: Well, Sir, have you ever seen ghosts and spirits? 

Swamiji narrated that a certain deceased relative of his used to 
come to him as a disembodied spirit. Sometimes it used to bring 
him information about distant events. But on verification, some of 
its information was not found to be correct. Afterwards at a cer- 
tain place of pilgrimage Swamiji prayed for it mentally, wishing it 
might be released — since then he did not see it again. The disciple 
then questioned Swamiji if Shraddha or other obsequial ceremonies 
appeased the departed spirits in any way. Swamiji replied, ‘That 
is not impossible.’ On the disciple’s asking for the grounds of that 
belief Swamiji said, ‘I will explain the subject to you at length some 
day. There are irrefutable arguments to prove that the Shraddha cer- 
emony appeases the departed beings. Today I don’t feel well. I shall 
explain it to you another day.’ But the disciple did not get another 
opportunity to ask that question to Swamiji. 


Notes 


1. The Hindu correspondent interviewed Vivekananda on the train at the 
Chingleput Station and travelled with him to Madras. The following is 
the published report of the interview. 

2. At the end of the interview, the following note from the newspaper is 
included in the Complete Works: ‘Our representative here put to him 
a few questions relative to Indian politics; but before the Swami could 
attempt anything like an answer, the train steamed up to the Egmore 
platform, and the only hurried remark that fell from the Swami was that 
he was dead against all political entanglements of Indian and European 
problems. The interview then terminated.’ 
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